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Fig. 1. This pkture shows manj ways of transporting paaseoeers and goods. How manj of these have yon 

seen? Can you tell how man; were in use fifty years ago? One hnadred years ago? Do die people in oOier 

lands have different ways? Can you mention some that are not shown? 
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There is a skeleton in my mental closet. 
I still remember that first class to which I 
tried to teach geography. 

"Mr. Smith," said the principal of a 
grammar school one day in the autumn of 
my first year of teaching, "can you teach 
a class in geography?" "I suppose I 
^could," was my reply, thinking that I 
would have a week or two in which to get 
ready. "All right," he said, handing me 
a book, "the class is waiting in the 
next room and there is no teacher with it." 

I still blush to remember what I did to 
those boys and girls. I taught them the 
book — mere memory work, a deadly, 
stu[>efying exercise in memory. I did 
not once mention cause and ^ect. I 
Eomply crammed facts, unrelated facts 
itito tiieir little minds until I've no doubt 
they hated me and geography too. 

This book is my belated apology to that 
class. That others may do betto* teach- 
ing than I did, I have written this text 
with nine iHinciples always in mind. It 
is believed that they will make teaching 
easy. 

1. Let reason help memory. To do this 
tell fewer things, thus leaving space for 
explanation. Thus do I answ^ the 
demand for a book that tells fewer things, 
but tells them in a way that aids mem- 
ory. Statement and explanation go hand 
in hand here. If the text book answers 
the child's "Why?" geography is easy to 
remember. Geography need not and 
should not be merely an exercise in 
memory. 

2. r«ocfe abstract things eoncretdy. In 
this book many abstract ideas are taught 
by means of narratives, and are presented 



in connection with places, countries, or 
peoples. That is the way children natu- 
rally get ideas. See Rabbits, for thrift, 
Section 321; Indians, for trade, Section 6; 
New Guinea Cannibals, for the possibility 
of improvement in peoples. Section 513; 
Desert's Edge, for how scanty rain makes 
nomads, Section 415. 

3. Teack cirics by description. The con- 
crete method of telling things permits many 
principles of civics and good government 
to be learned while the pupil is studying 
foreign countries, in which different types 
of government are described. See Russia, 
Section 402; Turkey, Section 380; Canada, 
Section 241; Denmark, Section 343; Aus- 
ralia, Section 507. 

4. Teach physical geography by telling 
about cowntries and industries. We are all 
interested in geologic processes, but often 
all our interest is in the results of the 
process on man's affairs. Thfi^ore, the 
point of approach is through people, not 
rocks. /-'^or ^this reason the physical 
geography is scattered through the book, 
as it must be in a Human Geography. 
The physical geography that counts is 
here. E^ach process is expkuned at some 
place where it is a real factor in some 
coxmtry or some industry, or some 
of man's activities. This is much better 
than treating it as an abstract separate 
piece of physics. See soil. Section 69; 
delta, Section 161; salt lakes. Section 125; 
divide. Section 9. 

5. Teach by comparison. Facts and 
figures about distant countries and places 
mean little or nothing until the child can 
put them into terms of the known. Uang 
this principle I have made many, many 
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comparisons between our own and foreign 
countries. See farms, U. S., Italy, Chizia, 
Section 464; wheat in all continents, Sec- 
tions 81, 82; sheep in all continents. Sec- 
tion 114; nomads in Africa and in Aaa, 
Sections 415, 482 and 484. 

6. Teach about people as ivell as about 
countries. By showing the people at work 
making a Uving in the country in which 
they live, the facts about the country 
itself are best and most agreeably learned 
and most naturally remembered. See 
Indian trappers. Section 10; cod fishermen, 
Section 12; Swiss boy. Section 351; wheat 
growers. Sections 75, 431; coconut grower, 
Section 244; Italian boy. Section 358. 

7. Explain the oneness of the world by 
showing how trade has made all peoples 
help us and help each other. See Ctdco, 
the nitrate boy, Section 297; Indians, 
Section 8; Hindoo jute. Section 494; The 
South, cotton. Section 159; California, 
fruit. Section 134; Brazil, coffee, Section 
280. 

8. Teach respect for other peoples racier 
than race prejudice by showing that each 
nation can do something better than the 
others. See Serbian knitting. Section 381; 
Danish dairying. Section 344; African 
decoration, Section 440; Australian track- 
ing. Section 505; Italian art, Section 365. 

9. Teach Home Geography by showing 
the reUUion of our life to ail the vmld. 
Some teachers will miss the formal pre- 
sentation of Home Geography but when 
they have used this book they will find 
that the home geography is here. It is 
worked in piece by piece through the book 
in the same manner that the phymcal 
geography is worked in. 



AIDS TO TEACHERS 
A manual has been prepared giving 
problems and teaching suggestions that 
will aid and enrich the teaching of this 
book. Any teacher using this book can 
secure the manual free of cost by writing 
to The John C. Winston Company, 1006 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna., after 
Sept. 1st, 1921. 

The first three chapt^^ are human 
interest narratives which can be under- 
stood by young children. Teachers de- 
siring to give more time to such studies 
before beginning the study of regions are 
rrferred to the following sections: rubber 
gatherers, Section 268; nitrate boy. Sec- 
tion 297; coconut growers, Section 244; 
rabbit growers, Section 319; Swiss moim- 
tain boy, Section 351; Italian boy. Sec- 
tion 358; people of the desert's edge. 
Section 415; Central African forest peo- 
ple, Section 434; Chinese tea growers, 
Section 459; Japanese silk growers, Sec- 
tion 449. 

The questions have been chosen and 
arranged with two definite ends in view, 
not only (1) to help the pupils learn essen- 
tial facts, but also (2) to build up ability 
in handling geographic material. All the 
types of questions that have been found 
most valuable are included. The number 
is large to provide choice by the teacher. 
The problem questions have been care- 
fully graded. In addition, the' questions 
have been grouped usually into three para- 
graphs to meet the varying abilities of 
pupils — the whole class may complete the 
work outUned m the first group, most of 
the class that in the second, and the 
most advanced that in the thu^. 
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I. People who do not have trade with 
other peoples.-— Suppose that your family 
bied to make by hand everything that you 
have in your home, or that you eat, or wear, 
or play with, or use in the garden. They 
would be very busy and every family would 
have to know more occupations or trades 
than can be found in some small towns 
now-a-days. If your family had to make 
everything by hand, you could not have 
many of the things that you now have; 
indeed, some of the things could not be 
made by hand at all. 

For a long time, a very 
long time, families all over 
the world had to make by 
hand everything they had. 
It was a hard life. There 
are even yet some places 
where people do not use 
machines and where each 
family makes everything it 
has. 

The Eskimos live in that 
way. Their country is far 
away to the north. It is a pt»i'>-D' DB.M™iiLu 



where few things will grow; so there are 
not many Eskimos. The winter is voy 
long and cold; and the summer is so short 
that no trees grow, and the people cannot 
have gardens. The northern Eskimo has 
no animals which give him milk. He has 
never heard of potatoes or bread, to say 
nothing of cake. If you talked to him 
about one of our stores, he would not 
know what you meant. 

2. Eskimo Land. — ^A white man named 

Stefansson lived for several years with the 

t| Eskimos. He tells many 

interesting things about 

f them and the way in which 

I they live. He saw people 

who had never seen a white 

man before, nor any of the 

things which white men 

make. One of Stefansson's 

Eskimo friends is a man 

named Alunak. Koak is 

his wife and Okuk is his 

boy; his little girl's name 

is Shoo-e-ging-wa. The 

. _^ Hifc.Ny. Eskimo's hair is coaiae and 

very poor, cold country, ' "^k^riepop." " black. His skin is yellow 
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like the Chinaman's. He is not quite so 
tall as the white man of the United States. 

For a winter house, the Eskimo builds a 
little hut of snow. Many boys and girls 
in the cooler parts of the United States and 
Canada have built little snow houses for 
sport, but Alunak builds such a house to 
live in, for he finds it the warmest house he 
can get. He cannot see through the win- 
dow, for it is made of a piece of f\sh skin 
that looks like dirty glass. To keep out 
the cold, he builds, on the outside, a long 
tunnel which leads up to a low door. The 
tunnel and the door are both so small that 
the people have to crawl on their hands 
and knees to go in or out. At the outer 
end of the tunnel, a chunk of snow serves 
as a door. A curtain of fur makes the 
inaer door. Along the inside wall of the 
house is a bank of snow, covered with skins. 
This is both chair and 
bed. 

The Eskimos do 
not have much fire, 
and what they do 
have is used chiefly 
for cooking. They 
have nothmg to bum 
but the melted fat of 
animals, such as the n^. e. 




seal and whale. They use this fat in an 
oil lamp made of stone and shaped like a 
dish, with moss for the wick. 

One day in the spring, when the ice was 
beginning to melt a little, but when the 
snow still covered the groxmd, Shoo-e-ging- 
wa, the Eskimo girl, was out riding with 
her sled and her dog Puk. Seeing some- 
thing big and black in the distance, she 
went to find out what it was. How sur- 
prised she was to find a dead whale that 
had floated ashore during the night! She 
went home as fast as Puk could pull her, 
to tell the great news. Her father and 
mother felt as rich as we should feel if a 
carload of coal or firewood should be 
dumped down in our yard. Soon the 
family were all busy tearing off strips of 
the fat, called blubber. It lies xmder the 
whale's skin and keeps him warm. Other 
Eskimos came, a two- 
days' journey with 
their dog sleds, to 
share the good luck. 
(Fig. 2.) . 

It is hard for us to 
see how people could 
get along with as few 
things as these people 
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make everything 
they use, and that 
without wood, or 
nails, or iron, or even 
a piece of wire. See 
what good bows and 
arrows they make out 
of bone, sinews, and 
feathers, all of which 



are worn. These are 
tied around the open- 
ing where the man 
sits in the boat, so 
that no water can get 
into the boat. If a 
boat upsets, it turns 
clear over and comes 
up again. If the pad- 



they get from ani- ^^.7. a husWe «nd his hwaeM. without aie hiis. dies are not lost the 

mals. (Fig. 8.) •'"*■> Pe"? ""l"* "ot have discovered the North Pole, Esldmos are Safe. 



Alunak and his family live along the 
seashore. There they can catch fish, seals, 
and walrus. The seal is the greatest 
wealth they have. The seal eats fish, and 
keeps warm in the ice-cold water because 
he has a coat of soft, fine, waterproof fur 
and a thick layer of fat under his skin. 
The seal is both bread and meat, clothes 
and coal to the Eskimo family. For 
months at a time they eat nothing but seal 
meat. They cook with seal fat, and make 
clothes, boots, boats, buckets, and tents of 
the sealskin. 

An Eskimo boat, or kayak, as it is called, 
is made of sealskins sewed together so as 
to make a water-tight sheet and stretched 
over a framework of whale rib bones and 
long walrus tusks, tied together with strips 
of hide. (Fig. 6.) In these tiny boats 
Eskimos paddle around on the sea. Okuk 
is very proud when, like his father, he can 
manage a boat of his own in the sea, and 
For boating, coats of skin 



In winter Eskimos all wear two suits of 
fur, one with the fur inside and the other 
with the fur outside. In summer the one 
with the fur outside is warm enough. The 
clothes of the men and women are very 
much alike. The baby's suit is sometimes 
made of bird skins. 

When spring comes and the snow house 
begins to melt, the family moves into a 
sealskin t^it or into a hut built of stones 
chinked with dirt. Toward the end of 
summer some berries rijien on low-growing 
bushes, and many bright fiowers bloom in 
the green grass of the northland. Then 
our Eskimos make a trip inland. There 
they eat berries, rabbit meat, birds, bird 
eggs, and wild reindeer. Wild ducks and 
many other birds live in Eskimo land in 
summer, but when cold weather comes 
again they fly away to \rarm countries. 
The Eskimos then go back to the sea- 
shore to lay in their winter supply of seal 
meat. 




Eskinw bow and utows. 
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3. The animals. — The wild animals that 
live in this cold northland all the time do 
not seem to suffer from the weather. They 
have warm fur to protect them from the 
winter's cold. Sometimes their 
color protects them from their 
enemies. (Fig. 9.) The rabbit 
changes his color to keep from 
being caught. In the winter 
he is snow-white, so that the 
fox caimot see him on the snow, 
and in summer-time he is 
brown, so that the fox cannot 
see him on the ground. The 
fox also is aided by a white coat 
in winter-time, so that the rab- 
bit cannot see him coming! 

Alunak and his family have 




a blinding snowstorm that would freeze a 
white man to death. Sometimes the snow 
covers him entirely as he sleeps, and he 
has to dig himself out when he awakes. 

When Admiral Peary, an 
American, went over the ice to 
the North Pole in 1909, Eskimo 
dogs pulled the sleds that 
carried his food and tents, and 
Elskimo men helped him. He 
found them to be honest, brave, 
happy men, trusty helpers, 
and good friends. 

4. Eskimos and their 
games.— Eskimos are very 
fond of games. They wrestle, 
run races, and play football 
and several kinds of hockey or 
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one helper, the dog that pulls _ ^^ „™^„.„ „.„ 

their sleds. We call him iSaiii thediwy'orfui'E^- shinny sticks. Sometimes they 

"huskie". He has a thick, ^^T^^L^"it'ti^^ skate on new smooth ice, using 

warm coat, so that he can curl *e stnight strokeB stwid (or bone skates tied fast to their 



four feet and his nose into a £'^^;^'Liud"deT^ "ot go to school, and have no 
little bunch, lay his bushy tail various sorts, s^ poi«r_ be«r, books, the daj^ must seem long 
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nothing to do but sit 
aroiind the little fire 
in the small, dark, 
smoky, snow house. 
For tills reason they 
have many indoor 
games. But because 
the , houses are too 
small to allow them 
to play tag or run- 
ning games, theirs are 
for the most part 
sitting-down games. 
There are as many as 
fifty kinds of games 
something like our 




groimd, in the woods, 
or in the sea. 

E^ach Eskimo family 
must make or get all of 
these things for itself. 
Theirs is the simplest 
kind of living to be 
found anywhere in 
the. world. They do 
not need money, be- 
cause they do not buy 
or sell. If two 
Eskimos should meet 
and want to exchange 
a dog for a sled, they 
would jxist ' 



Phalo. Dr. D. B. MwmiBuu Am. Mw. Nit. Hbt. V. Y. 

cat's cradle, played Fk. ll. DntwingB made by an Bskiino, ahowutg the aS two schoolboys 

T,At-l, n l<»>flin. o+^n/v aiunuila ha had seen. See if you can fliid bis raren, +_-, j„ ™~-ui™> 

with ? leather stnng. poi„ bear, fozea, imiak Mwi rabbit, reindeer, an^ t^de marbles. 

To pass the time ptannigaa. The Eskimos would 



away, the men sometimes make carvings 
from bits of stone and ivory. They carve 
bears, seals, sleds, and other things, and 
their work is much praised by white men. 
(Fig. 12.) 

5. Six things we need. — Every family 
in the world needs a certain amount of food, 
clothes, fuel, shelter, tools, and playthings. 
In different countries there are different 
ways of getting these things, depending on 
the weather, on the things that will grow, 
and on other things that man finds in the 



be much more comfortable if they could 
trade some of their sealskins for lumber to 
build houses, and for flour and dried fruit to 
eat with their meat, meat, meat. We can- 
not trade with them much, because they are 
too far away for us to build raihoads to their 
land, and because the sea is so full of ice that 
ships cannot get through it. Perhaps the 
mrplane will let us see more of the Eskimo. 
This book will tell you how other people 
in other countries get the things they need 
for their living. 



;. 12. Eakimo caninga of a seal and a tiear. The; are made of waliUB-tootti ivoir- 
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Fig. 13. Lidkns by their tent. Hiawatha bringing in 
which he has killed witii his bow and arrow. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What can an Eskimo boy or girl do that 
you cannot do? 2. If you visited the Eskimos, 
what foods would you miss? S. Has the Eskimo 
language a word for piano, or newspaper, or 
necktie? 4. Name something you have eaten 
to-day that does not grow near your home, 

5. Name five articles of clothing or five play- 
things that you could buy ready to use which an 
Eskimo doee not have. 6. What changes does 
summer bring in an Eskimo's food, clothing, 
home, and work? 7. Why do we have more 
animals than the Eskimo has? 

8. Pretend you are Shoo-e-ging-wa, and write 
a story about the whale that she found. 9. Spell 
and use in sentences: seal, walrus, blubber. 



THE INDIANS OF THE GREAT 
NORTH WOODS 

6. The early Indians. — When white men 
first came to America, they thought it was 
a country called India, of which they had 
<rften heard. Therefore they called the 
people whom they found here Indians. 
They also called them red men, because 
their skins were about the color of an old 
copper cent. These red men did not have 
many tools, and they lacked many other 
things which make it ea;^ to work and to 
live. As they had no horses, cows, pigs, 
sheep, or chickens, they had to catch wild 
animals for food. Th^ had no guns or 



rifles; so they made spears and 
bows and arrows with which to 
kill their game. They had no iron; 
so their arrow points and spear- 
heads were of sharpened stone, as 
was also a heavy tool called a 
tomahawk, shaped something like 
our hatchet. It was a very dull, 
poor hatchet, however. As they 
had no doth for clothing, they 
used instead the skins of wild 
animals which they caught in 
the deer traps Or shot with theu" bows and 
arrows. Instead of houses, they 
had tents or wigwams made of skins. 
When the white man came, his things 
seemed wonderful to the Indians, and they 
were very happy to trade furs and game 
for blankets, guns, powder, and bullets. 
The Indians like bri^t, pretty things, so 
they were very fond of trading for beads to 
make necklaces and ornaments for thdr 
leath^ suits. 

7. The Lidians of to-day. — As" time 
passed, the white men took most of the 
Indians' coimtry, but there is still a large 
part of North America where there are 
more Indians than white men. This land 
is far to the north in Canada and Alaska, 
in a wide strip between the towns and farms 
of the white men and the cold snowy land 
of the Eskimos. You have heard men who 
were soldiCTS in the World War talk about 
England, France, and Germany; but the 
country wh^e tiie Indians still have their 
himting grounds is larger than those three 
countries put together. The land is cov- 
ered with evergreen forests. The winter 
is long and the summer is short. It is a 
great, cold, silent land of deep snow and 
trees. Since it is too cold and rocky for 
the white man to make farms, he has not 
gone tixere and cut down the trees. There 
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are no dtles or houses, nothing 
but forests where the Indian 
hunts game and lives in his tent 
or hut as he has always lived. 

To trade with these Indians, 
the white men have built stores 
at the edge of the Indian coun- 
try. They are called trading 
posts. When the warm days of 
June come, and the ice is all 
melted, the keeper of the post 
at the mouth of Great Whale 
Riv^ on the coast of Hudson Fig. i*. 



Fboto. Dept. itf Int., OttaM. Cw. 



1 famllj at ■trading post iritb their pets tuid baby. 

Bay begins to look up the river ^^* *"*" '"*^'' *"°«" ""* '*"* ""*^ *''*^ **» ^^ "**•' 



(Fig. 15), watching for canoes to come 
around the bend. At last he sees one 
coming. In front sits Sulian, an Indian 
woman, paddling, and in the stem ats 
Otelne, her husband, paddling and also 
steering. They are coming to tiie post to 
trade. In the middle of the boat are a 
boy, a gu-l, a baby, and a dog. The 
boy's name is Akusk (arrow); the girl's 
name is Wabogun (flower). The baby, 
whose name is Wabshish (little white hare), 
is safe and warm in a bag tied to a board. 
The canoe contains one thing more, a very 
precioxis tiling — a big bundle of fur skins. 
These furs mean the Indian's wages for a 
whole year, his pay for a hard winter's 
work in the forest. 

8. Camping at ibe trading post — The 
keeper of the post shakes hands with 
Otdne. Otelne opens the bale of furs, and 
the fu^ afternoon he trades a few muskrat 
skins for some flour, beans, bacon, and 
canned peaches. Then the Indians have a 
feast, and camp at the post. Day by day 
othffl" canoes come down the river, bringing 
more families, until the post looks like a 
great picnic ground. The Indians talk of 
happenings of the year — of how they 
were lost in storms, of how theu- canoes 



were upset, of how they fell through the 
ice, of the bears they caught, and of the 
wolves that chased them. They wonder 
what has happened to the Indians who have 
not come back. They race with each other / 
in their canoes, and the different groups of 
families, or tribes, play match games of 
la crosse. This game, which the white 
men learned from the Indians, is now the 
national game in Canada, just as baseball 
is in the United States. 

9. Going to the hunting grounds. — In 
August the tradmg is over and the Indians 
start back to the hunting grounds for 
another year's work. The canoe is loaded 
full. Instead of the bale of furs, Otelne 
has in his canoe a new tent, a sheet-iron 
stove, some stovepipe, twenty-five sted 
traps, a rifle, a thousand cartridges, some 
fishhooks and fishing line, a wood saw, 
knives, axes, buckets, blankets, and a lot 
of white men's clothes. He did not buy 
any shoes because he would rather have 
the moccasins he himself makes. 

It is hard work to paddle the heavy load 
up the river against ttie swift curroit. 
Presently the roaring noise of a waterfall 
is heard, where the stream jumps down 
over some rocks. The canoe cannot pasa 
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for many days they go on up the 
river and across more lakes. Over 
and over again they have to carry 
their goods around rapids. The 
dark branches of spruce, hemlock, 
and fir trees often hang over the 
stream. Trout, pickerel, and other 
fish dart in behind the rocks 
around which the currents flow. 
Sometimes a muskrat, a beaver, 
or an otter swims quickly into 
his hole in the bank. But some- 
tames the rifle is too quick for 
him, and the Indians have fresh 

Coiirtdv (/ RnvdlcA Ff^a , . 

Fig. 15. Canoe, river and rapids in the rocS7 north woods coun^. Iieat lOr SUppCT. 

How wiU the men get the canoe above the rapids 7 Each day they paSS the mouths 



this, so they all get out and carry the canoe 
and all of its load, bit by bit, along a little 
path that leads to the quiet water above 
the falls. Here they re-load and paddle 
on again. Soon they come to another 
carrying place, or portage, as it is called, 
and have to unload again. They are not 
afraid to leave their belongings while they 
go back to the foot of the falls, for no Indian 
would steal anything he found in this way. 

You can see why the Indians do not use 
white men's boats; no white man's boat is 
as light to carry as is the birch-bark canoe. 
You can also see why they do 
not take much food from the 
post. They cannot carry it in 
addition to things they need for 
camping and hunting. They 
must have the tent and the traps, 
so they take only enough food 
to last until they are far enou^ 
from the post to find game. 

After a few days' journey 
they come to a place where 



of little streams and the main .«tream gets 
smaller and smaller. At last they can go 
no farther in the canoe, because the stream 
has grown too small and rocky. They 
carry their canoe over a hill, and find here 
anotha- stream that flows the other way, 
and they go down it, still carrying their 
canoe around its waterfalls. "This place 
wh^ the two streams start in opposite 
directions is called a divide. (See Fig. 54.) 
Every hill becomes a divide or water part- 
ing when it rains, because the top of the 
hill di^ndes the wata- flowing down one 
side from that flowing down the 
other. The Indians know where 
the narrow divides or good port- 
ages are, as well as country boys 
know where they can catch rab- 
bits, or as city boys know where 
they can find a place to play. 
10. The bdian hunting. — For 
many days Otelne steers his 
canoe down stream, camping 
on the bank each night. One 

_^ morning in late October he 

with a little bit of land, or an is- seenttemintieBicyf&ee finds the ground covered with 
land, in the middle of it. Then ""^ioTw ^N(«h sSS!' snow and the lonely river with 
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ice. Otelne knowi? that the sea- 
son for canoeing is over and that 
the time for trapping has come. 
The next morning he starts away 
from his tent and walks twenty 
miles in a large circle, fixing a 
round of traps in the forest as 
he goes. "When he cannot see 
the sun, he keeps his direction 
through the forest by watching 
the moss, which grows only on the 
shady side of the tree trunks. He 
can keep his direction at night, 
too.if he can see the stars; for long 
before white men came, Indians had noticed 
that one star always seemed to be in the 
same place. They call it the Great Star. 
We call it the North Star. The "pointers " 
in the Great Dipper point to the Nortib 
Star. (See F^g. 16.) Have you ever seen 
the Big Dipper and the North Star? 
Indians watch them every clear night. 

As he makes his circuit in the forest, 
Otelne sets a trap wherever he sees in the 
snow the tracks of any of the animals he 
wants to catch. He drags strong-smelling 
meat along the snow, hoping that animals 
crossing this trail will follow it to the traps. 
After a day or two he goes around again, 
putting fr^ bait on his traps and taking 
out the animals that have been caught. 

Can you see " 
Otelne as he 
visits his traps? 
He walks on 
snowshoes to 
keep from sinfc- 
ing into the 
snow, which is 
often Uu%e feet 
deep. His big 
dog pulls a sled 



Photo, km. Miu. Nat BiiL. N. V. 

Fig. 17. Beavers and their house. How man; beavers can 7011 find? 

axe, a package of raw smoked meat for 
lunch, and a roll of blankets. Akusk, the 
twelve-year-old boy, goes with his fatho", 
from whom he learns all the Indian arts 
and tiie ways of the animals in the forest. 
It is all the schooling he ever has. How 
would you like to receive your education 
in such a way? 

The first trap is empty and the bait is 

gone. Otelne puts fr^ bait in it. The 

second trap holds a fine mink, dead and 

frozen stiff. His skin is worth many 

cartridges at the post. The third trap has 

in it the foot of a muskrat. Some scraps 

of fur lying around show that a hungry 

animal has raided the trap and eaten the 

muskrati The big dog, Wagush, smells 

the trail, whines, 

and jumps about 

so f^t he upsets 

the sled. Otelne 

tvams him loose, 

and away he 

goes yelping 

through the f «•- 

est, until at last 

__ his regular bay- 

pi»to.u.8.i>pt.Agr. ing tells Otelne 



«« .»l.;»V „™ ^' 1*- Otters. Tleir fur It brown. FttU-grown, they measure .1. . 1. 1. i_ j 

onwbich are an ^ from Atm to three and a hau feet from bead to tip of tan. that he faas treed 
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che ammal. It is a lynx. The rifle cracks, 
and the lynx is placed on the sled along 
with the mink. 

At nightfall, ten miles from the tent, 
the hunters come to a shelter made of 
boughs. "When Otebie set ^e traps, he 
built this shelter to keep off the cold mnd, 
for he knew he would have to sleep here 
on bitter cold nights. He builds a roaring 
fire in front of the shelter. For supper, 
they eat the mink, giving the scraps and 
bones to Wagush; then they wrap tiiem- 
selves iii thick, warm rabbitskin blankets, 
and lie down with their heads toward the 
shelter, their feet toward the fire, and the 
dog beside them. Two hours later Wagush 
wakes them with a growl. Two wolves 
are prowling around under the spruce trees. 
Wolves fear fire, so Otelne throws more 
wood on the blaze, and ^e wolves ^nk 
away. At dawn the Indians start on their 
round again. 

They kill a bear! This is great luck, for 
now they have meat enough to last for 
weeks. Even with the help of Akuak and 
Wagush, Otelne has hard work to drag 
thdr bear on the sled six miles back to the 
tent. All three are so weary that they 
rest all the next day. Sulian, the mother, 
skins the animals, takes care of the skins, 
and Eonokes the meat. That is her part of 
the work. You may be sure that the 
children are glad to see their father and 
brotho" come back, for there is not another 
family within twenty miles. There is not 
a angle white man within a hundred miles. 
, After hunting a few weeks, Otehie finds 
that game is getting scarce. He must move 
to a place where no hunters have been at 
work. He and his wife hide the canoe in 
the evergreens, put the tent and all their 
things on two sleds, tuck the baby down 
in ibe blankets, and trudge all day through 



the forest. When night comes, they put 
up the tent on the snow, cut evergreen 
boughs to make a thick carpet, and build a 
fire in the sheet-iron stove. They have a 
moving day like this about every two or 
three wedcs all through the winter, so that 
the family may get many furs to trade for 
the white man's tools and supplies. When 
the trapping season ends, Otelne is two 
hundred miles from the post, and it takes 
weeks of canoeing to go back there for 
summer trading. He carries with him on 
the journey a bundle of smoked meat to eat 
wh^e game or fish cannot be foimd. 

Each summer some Indian families that 
went out for furs the winter before do not 
come back. Sometimes Indians get lost and 
freeze to death in terrible blizz^xls. If the 
hunting is bad, they starve. The father 
may be drowned, or may break his leg and 
freeze to death away out in the forest. Then 
the mother cannot get enough game to keep 
the starving children alive. The fur 
gatherers and thdr families must be strong 
and brave, for they have a hard, cold life 
in the far North. But it is easaer than it 
used to be before the Indians were able to 
trade with the white men for guns, knives, 
axes, traps, and -flshhooks. 

11. The Indian games. — ^When all goes 
well with the fur gatherer, the boys and 
girls in the little tent play many games. 
They are fond of checka^. To make a 
checker-board, they split a piece of wood 
out of a log, smooth one »de of it wit^ an 
ax, mark it into squares with a knife, and 
blacken some of the squares with charcoal. 
For men, they saw off short pieces of a 
stick as tiiick as your thumb. Jackstraws 
is another favorite game. For straws 
liiere are tiny canoe-paddles, knives, guns, 
snowshoes, snow shovels, and canoes, all 
whittled out of wood, making a queer- 
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looking pile. Then they have 
one camp-fire game in which 
they shake up eight disks of 
bone in a bowl. This game is 
so difficult that a white man 
once spent three days learning 
it. The rules for counting the 
score would fill three pages of 
a book like this one. White 
men who hunt with the In- 
dians like them and say they 
are good companions. 

The white men from the 
trading posts bring the furs 
down to our great cities, where 
they are made into muffs, 
coats, scarfs, and gloves. While the Indian 
is back in the forest following his traps, 
we can see people wearing the furs in 
almost any part of the United States. 

QUESTIONS 
I What do you admire most in the Indian? 
2. Why does not the Indian have to make every- 
thing he wears as the Eskimo doee? 3. What 
clothing does he make himself? 4. How does 
the Indian canoe differ from the Eskimo kayak? 
6. Have you looked for atars? 6. Where do 
the tradera get their supplies? 

7. Examine the rabbits in the picture (Fig. 
9). Which one could escape most easily from 
wolves and foxes in the winter time? 8. Make a 
drawing of the return journey. Show the main 
stream, the mouths of little streams, a lake, an 
island, the source of a stream, and a divide. 

9. How does the Indian boy teU a mink's foot- 
print from a rabbit's? Would you know either? 

10. After looking at the pictures carefully, write 
a story about an Indian child in the North 
Woods. 11. Can you find out something about 
the beaver? How does he build his house? 
(Fig. 17.) How does his tail differ from that 
of the otter? 

12. If you have a globe in your schoolroom, 
or a large map of North America, find Eskimo 
land and the Indians' country. Find them on 
the smaller map in your geography. Find your 
country. 18. Why is the fur <^ the mink more 
valuable than that of the woU or bear? 14. What 
makes rapids? 15. Was Akusk educated? Is 



Find the float and tbe 

,-, ,in 

very roug^i? 

his education better than yours or not? Why? 
16. How is the Indian who lives now richer than 
tbe earlier Indian? 



THE COD FISHERMAN 
12. The fishing shore and fishing banks. 

— On the eastern edge of the Indian's 
country is the sea, the Atlantic Ocean. 
Along its shore live white men. This 
shore country is Labrador, and out in 
the sea not far off is a big island called 
Newfoundland. It is never very warm in 
Labrador. In winter the snow covers the 
ground for many months, and it is so cold 
that the stormy ocean freezes over near the 
shore. In summer the sea is sometimes 
dotted with big, very big, pieces of ice 
floating down from Eskimo land, which is 
still farther north. These great blocks of 
ice are called icebergs, a name meaning ice 
mountain. Some of them are many times 
as large as any building you ever saw, aa 
large as fifty city blocks, or as a big farm. 
Sometimes polar bears and seals may be 
seen riding on these icebergs. 

The shores of Labrador and Newfound- 
land are so cold that no one Hdaka of tiy- 
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Photo. BronnBroL.N.Y. 

Tig. 20. A harbor on the coast of Labrador. See the 

long raclcs of diylng cod. A ship loaded with cod- 

flah is saUlng awar from the warehouse. 

ing to grow food to sell. There are few 
, farms, and many of the people do not even 
have gardens. If a man does make a 
garden, it is sometimes so small that he can 
cover it up at night with an old sail to 
keep off the August frost, which would kill 
his beets and potatoes if they were not 
covered. 

We found that the Eskimos live on seal 
m^t, and the Indians of the forest on fish 
and game. The only wealth of the people 
living along the coast of Labrador and 
Newfoxmdland comes from fish. Strange 
to say, there are many fish in this ice-cold 
sea, most of them codfish. In the spring 
when the shore ice breaks up, the fisher- 
men put on their rubbM- boots and oilskin 
coats and hats, and go out in s^lhoats to 
the best fishing places, called banks. A 
fishing bank is a place where the water is 
BO shallow that men can drop lines fifty 
or sdxty feet down from their long boats to 
the bottom of the sea. 

13. Catching codfish.— Whai the cod- 
fishermen have sailed out to the banks, 
they take in the sails of their big boats, 
called schooners, and drop anchor. Then 



two men get into a small rowboat called a 
dory and row out a little distance. Here 
they drop overboard one end of a trawl 
line. A trawl line is a heavy cord about 
half a mile long, and is carried coiled up in 
a tub in the dory. A short line two feet 
long is tied fast to the trawl at every six 
feet. These short lines, with baited hooka 
on the ends, swing in the water near the 
bottom and catch the codfish. Near each 
end of the trawl is a weight to make the 
cord sink, and an anchored float to show 
where it is. One of the two men in the 
dory rows, and the other one throws the 
line overboard until it is all out. Then, 
with then- little boat tossing over the roll- 
ing waves, they row back to the other end 
of the trawl, pull it up, and b^n to take 
off the fish and bait the hooks again. 
When they have a dory-load of fish, they 
row back to the big boat, where other men 
clean the fish and put them in ice, or salt 
them down in barrels. 

When the schoonCTS come back to the 
fishing village, the old men who do not go 
to sea, the women, and the boys and girls 



Fbolo. Brown Bcoft. N. Y. 

Fig. 21. Codfish spread out to dry on the cout of 

Labrador. Why are fliore no tr»«B on flie hiUs? Could 

you have a garden if ;on lived in Labrador? 
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take the salted fish and spread them out 
OD frames to dry. 

When the codfish are dry and ready for 
market, they are called stock fish. They 
are as hard as boards, and while they are 
dry will keep about as well as boards. 
These dry, salted fish will keep for months 
in a store in a hot country where fresh fish 
would spoil in an afternoon. Therefore 
dried codfish are sent 
to many countries far, 
far away from the ice- 
bergs of Labrador. 

Codfishing is a 
dangerous business. 
Thick clouds of fog 
often settle over this 
ice-cold sea more 
quickly than showers 
of rain come down on 
us. In the thick fog, 
where one caimot see 
fifty feet, the men in 
the dories sometimes 
lose their way. Then 
they miss the schoon- 
er and their little 
boats drift out to 
sea, where the storm 
waves upset them. 




Fig. 22. 

Sometimes great 
storms come up and upset the schooners 
or drive them against the rocky coast, and 
the men are drowned. The sea is often 
cruel, but it charms men and they love it. 
14. The codflsherman sells and buys. 
—If the codfisherman does not meet with 
shipwreck, he has a pretty good business. 
The men who buy the fish pay large sums 
of money, and the ships that carry away 
the codfish bring back all kinds of goods 
to the fishing villages. When the fishing 
is good, tiie codfisherman buys lumber to 
build a house, stoves and coal to heat it. 



clothes and rubb^ boots to keep himself 
warm and dry, flour, meat, and groceries 
to eat, books to read, and instruments 
to make musdc. The stores in a codfishing 
village have as many things in them as 
have the stores in any other vill^e, and 
many kinds of fishing tackle beside. If 
a man has plenty of one thing to sell in 
any place where ships come and go, he 
can buy anjrthing. 

15. Cape Cod.— 
Labrador is not the 
only coxmtry in the 
world with a cool cli- 
mate and fishing 
banks off the shore. 
There Is a place in 
our country called 
Cape Cod, because 
the people there used 
to catch so .many cod- 
fish, and many cod- 
fishing boats still go 
out from the cities of 
Boston and Glouces- 
ter in Massachusetts. 



QUESTIONS 
1. Copy the follow- 
ing, filling in the blanks 
the 
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A fleet of fishing schooners. 

correctly: The Eslpnio travels on a - 

Indian in a , and the codfisherman in a . 

2. When the Labrador fisherman starts out for 
his spring catch, where is the Indian trapper 
getting ready to go? S. Where did Peary see 
the North Star when he was at the North Pole? 
4. Why is a tall light house needed on the tip 
of Cape Cod? 5. Draw and name a trawl, 
dory, schooner, anchor, bait. 

6. Name and describe some other things be- 
sides a light that help the fisherman along the 
coast in a storm or fog. (See Sec. 217.) 7. Name 
some of the dangers of the fisherman's life. 

8. Why do men love the sea? 9. Ask your 
teacher to read you a poem about the sea. 



Note.— Teachers will find more narratives of simple 
living in difFerent parts of the world at seetions 244, 
268, 297, 319, 351, 358, 415, 434, 449, and 46B. 
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16. How animals find their way. — 

You remember that in summer the Eskimos 
catch wild ducks. These birds make their 
nests and hatch their young on the ground 
among the many flowCTS that bloom in the 
bright sunshine of the short summer. 
When the weathra- grows cool, and food 
becomes scarce, the old ducks take the 
young ones south to a warmer country 
where they can get food. Sometimes they 
go to the southern part of the United 
States and stay there xmtil spring. Then 
back they go, all the way to Greenland or 
Alaska, stopping from time to time for 
food. Find Greenland and Florida on the 
map, and see how near you live to their 
path. (Fig. 64.) 



The teacher ehould go over tiiia leeaon with the class 
and help begjnnere get the great idea of how useful 
maps are. Several class periods will be required. 
ThorouKhness here will be amply repaid. Geography 
means Uttle if one does not know maipB. See preface. 



Other birds also go north and south. 
All animals know better than men how to 
find theu- way about the world. You can 
put a pig or a cat in a bag and carry 
him several miles to a place that he has 
never seen, but, if he can get free, he will 
find his way home in a day or two. 

Suppose you wanted to go to Eskimo 
land? How would you find your way? 
Otelne, the Indian, finds his way by the 
sun and the stars. (Sec. 10.) 

17. Finding directions by the sun. — 
When men are lost in the woods or even 
on a great, level, open place, they some- 
times wander around in a circle, when they 
think they are walking in a str^ht line. 
But if they would watch the sun they 
could keep going in a straight line. To 
understand how this is done we must leam 
about directions. To keep things clear to 
our minds, we have named our two hands 
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left and right. Then we say we move to 
the left or to the right. We can also go 
forward or backward. That makes four 
directions. To make it easier to find our 
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way around 
out of doors, we 
have named 
four main di- 

^^ I _ rections: east, 

W I twest, north, 

and south. 

East is where 
the sun is in 
O the morning. 

n(.24. The four main directions West is where 
■a m tuiMiiy hsvQ ttiam on nups. it is in the eve- 
ning. In this country the sun is toward 
the south at noon. Can you point south? 
If you stand with your face to the north, 
your back is to the south, your left hand is 
to the west, and your right hand is to the 
east. Face each of the different directions 
and, as you stand in each position, tell 
which way your hands point. Walk a 
few steps toward the north; toward the 
east. Do this in the schoolyard. At 
noon, find a place where the edge of the 
building, a fence post, or the flag pole 
casts a shadow directly to the north, 
Mark the edge of this shadow with a piece 
of chalk or stick, and call the line your 
"north-and-south" line. A man lost in 
the woods could help himself find the right 
direction by making such a line. The wild 
ducks can follow the north-and-south line 
day or night. 

18. Telling time by the sun. — Take a 
piece of chalk and at noon mark on the 
floor of the schoohoom the line of the 
shadow of the edge of a south window or 
a south door. Now you have an indoor 
n(»th-and-80uth line. You can watch the 
shadow creep across the floor. Mark t^e 



one o'clock shadow line and the two o'clock 
shadow line. That is the way people used 
to tell time. Even now there are some 
people in the Appalachian Mountains in 
this country who tell time by the shadow 
of a nail driven into the south window all. 
19. The compass. — White men have a 
handy means of keeping their direction in 
the woods, or on water when they are out 
of sight of land. They use a compass. A 
compass, is a little needle made into a 
magnet. Have you ever seen a magnet, 
a piece of metal that picks up needles and 
nails or anything made of steel or iron?- 
We say that the magnet attracts the other 
piece of metal. The compass needle is a 
little m^net balanced so that it can swing 
freely. (Fig. 25.) Now a place on the 
earth's surface far to the north has the 
^me attracting power that a magnet has; 
and it attracts one end of the magnetized 
needle so that it turns toward this place in 
northern Canada. No one knows just why 
the needle points toward this northern 
place. It is because of some force which 
we call magnetism. You can hold a com- 
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Fig. 25. A compass needle on a. stand, and a compass 

Bucii aa men nae to guide tiiem. The little airows 

Bliow bow the point 5t flie needle on the stand will 

turn toward the norlli. 

pass and turn it around, but the needle 

will point in the same direction all the time. 

See the letters on the compass. (Fig. 

25.) N is for north, E for east, W for 
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west, and S for south. The direction that 
is half way between east and south we call 
southeast (S. E.). What is the direction 
half way between west and south? What 
does northwest mean? Northeast? Can 
you point northeast? Southeast? 

20. The map. — Men use the compass to 
find the way when they are out on the sea, 
or in the woods, or in wild places, when 
the sun does not shine. But where there 
are railroads and streets and buildings, it 
is quicker and eaaer to use a drawing 
which shows the roads and streams and 
hills of the country. Such a drawing is 
called a map. There are little maps of 
towns and cities which travelers can use 
to find ttieir way around the streets, or to 
reach the post office, the station, or other 
buildings; there are maps made for people 
who drive automobiles, to show them where 
the good roads are and how to get from one 
town to another; and there are maps that 
show where countries and oceans are. 

Here is a map of a little place in the 
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Fig. 26, A map showing roads and buildings in a coun- 



country. Two roads cross each other near 
iive buildings. 

Try to make a plan or map of the roads 
or streets near your schoolhouse. Can 
someone make this map with chalk on the 
floor? Po-haps it can be made in the 



schoolyard. Draw lines to show the school- 
house and the schoolyard in this map. 
Let ^e lines on the map have the same 
direction that the roads and streets and 
walls have; that is, if the wall runs north 
and south, make the line that means the 
waU run north and south. Can you put 
on this map some other things that you see 
near the school or on the way to school? 
Now lay a piece of paper down beade this 
map and copy it on the papa- with a pencil 
that makes heavy lines. Be sure you 
understand this plan or map. Point out 
the various roads or streets. 

Which side of the paper is south? Mark 
on your paper map as it lies on the floor 
an arrow pointing north. North on the 
map is then also north in the room and 
north out-of-doors. Hang the paper map 
up on the north wall. Hang it so that the 
north mde of the map is toward the ceiling. 
Map makers usually put the north at the 
top of the map, so we put ours that way. 
You see the east is on the right, the west 
is on the left, the south toward the bottom. 

Now take the map down and lay it on a 
table or desk. Point out on the map the 
south; the west. Turn the map part way 
around and again point out the directions 
on the map. Lay it on the floor in a new 
place. Hang it up on the dde of the room 
opposite the place where you first hung it 
Be sure you xmderstand the du-ections on 
ike map as it hangs in each of these places, 
because knowing map directions wiU help 
you greatly in all your study of geography. 

21. The map of your neighborhood. — 
Make a map of the roads or streets on 
which you walk in coming from your home 
to yoxu" school. Can you show on your 
map two ways to come to school? If 
there is a map of yoxu" nei^borhood, see 
if you can find on it five places that you 
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lands of maps. Some show the things 
nature makes, such as rivers, lakes, and 
islands, and the height of the country ahove 
the level of the sea. These are called 
physical maps. (See Fig. 48.) Jind high 
land and low land on this map. The high 



A = Tobh 
B= Table 
C = Fireplace 



have seen. Most of the schoolhouses in 
the United States are ^own on good maps 
made by the United States Geolo^cal 
Survey. Write a postal card to the United 
States Geolo^cal Survey, Washington, 
D. C, asking if there is a map showing the 
location of your schoolhouse. Such a 
map is a good thing to have. It shows 
the roads and streams and hills and 
railroads of the neighborhood, and tells 
how high the hills are. It costs only 
ten cents.* 

22. Scale of maps. — Examine this 
plan or map of a room. (Pig. 27.) 
Suppose the room is twelve feet square, 
and your plan of it is two inches 
square: Then two inches on your map 
show twelve feet of distance. Now 
make a plan of the same room that is 
one inch square. We have made two 
maps showing the same room, but the -,,--._ , .^x. 

*^ , *._ , . ',,_ Fig.27. Two maps or plans of the same 

maps are of different size, or different is on a scale of e feet to one inch; the gma'lar one la on s 
Kale. One has six feet to the inch, "^"-""eettowwl^ch- How long is the room? Howwide? 




one has twelve feet to the inch. 

All maps are drawn to some scale. If a 
great distance is shown by an inch of map, 
the map is small and we say the scale is 
small. If a short distance is shown by one 
inch, the map must be larger, and we say 
the scale is large. Look up some of the 
maps in this book and see the different 
scales l^t are used. (Figs. 40, 51, and 64.) 

Now look at Figure 26. Is it a large 
or a small scale map? With your rule, 
measure on the map the distance from the 
store to the schoolhouse. According to the 
scale, how many feet apart are they? 
How many feet is it from the storekeeper's 
house to the teacher's house? from the 
crossroads to the fork in the road? 

23. Kinds of maps. — There are many 



land is colored brown, and the low land 
is colored green. Find islands, lakes, rivers. 

Maps can show many things. Some 
show where much rain or little rain falls 
(Pig. 88). Others show where certain 
plants or animals or men are found. For 
instance. Fig. 60 shows where the Indians 
and the Eskimos hve. 

Some maps show the things man has 
made, such as dties, rdlroads, and the 
boundaries of coimties, states, and coim- 
tries. These are called political maps, and 
on them the different countries are often 
printed in different colors. (See Pig. 51.) 
Point out two different countries on this 
map. What separates them? Sometimes 
a boundary is a river, or a mountain, or a 
lake.^ Sometimes it is a line which goes 
right across smooth, level fields and is shown 
only by markers (see Fig. 23), in the same 
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way as a man's land is separated from his 
neiglibor's land. Did you ever see the 
comer stones between two Iota of land? 

You can surely find, by this time, on the 
map of North America (Pig. 51) the big 
island of Newfoundland where the cod- 
fishermen live, and the island of Cuba 
where some of the dried codfish are sold, 
and the cold ocean where the Eskimos, 
hunting for seals, paddle around among 
the ice cakes in their kayaks. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How can you tell direction by your shadow 
at noon? Face northeast, northwest, Boutheast, 
southwest. 2. If you have at home, a road map, 
or a map of your country, or even of another 
country, bring it to school. Put it beside the 
other children's maps. Try to find on these 
maps: a boundary line, a river, a lake, a town, 
a mountain, a north-south line. S. List all the 
things you have found on the maps. 4. Draw 
a map that has a river, a lake, an island. 

5. Point out the place where you live on the 
map of the United States (Fig. 64) ; on the map 
of North America (f^g.Sl). 6. Onthephydcal 
map (Fig. 48) , locate your home. Is the land 
about it high or low? Ftnd and name the 
nearest mountains, lake, and river. 7. Show the 



route from your home to a large dty, to Eskimo 
land, to Labrador. 

8. How many miles to the inch are represented 
on the map of North America in this book? (Fig. 
61.) On the map of the United States? Which 
map shows the greatest amount of country? 

THE GLOBE, THE CONTINENTS, 

THE OCEANS, THE HEMISPHERES . 

24. The earth is round. — The ant on 

top of the big balloon was sure that the 
balloon was flat, much flatter than the 
garden wha:« he hved. But men could 
ea^y see that it was round. The earth 
looks flat to us just as the balloon looked 
flat to the ant. But the earth is round, 
rounds- even than a balloon. It is, indeed, 
almost a perfect ball or sphere. Look at 
an apple or a ball through a tiny hole in a 
piece of papw held close to it, and you will 
see that a tiny part of even so small a 
round thing looks fiat. The ant could see 
so littie of the balloon that it looked flat 
to him. We can see so httie of the world 
at any one place that for a long time moi 
thought the earth was flat. 

There are several ways to prove that the 
earth is not flat. One proof is the fact that 
men have traveled entirely around it. An 
ant ora fly on an apple, by going straight 
ahead, can walk around the apple and thus 
come back to the place from which he 
started. In the same way, people often 
go around the world. It is a long journey, 
especially if you travel on a line around 
the middle of the earth, where it is twenty- 
flve thousand miles around. If you set 
out to walk around the earth and walked 
at the rate of ten miles a day, it would 
take you nearly seven years; but an air- 
plane, going one hundred miles an hour, 
would go around in less than eleven days. 

If we could look at the earth from the 
moon, it would look as round as the full 
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moon. (Fig. 31.) 
At the seashore we 
can see with our own 
eyes that the world 
is not flat. As a ship 
sails away from the 
land we see at first 
the whole ship. Then 
it seems to sink out 
of sight, till at last we 
see only the tops of 
the masts or sails, or 
the smoke from its 
smokestack. As a 
ship comes in, on the 
other hand, it grad- 
ually rises into sight 
over the curve of the 
sea (or earth), until at 
last, as it comes 
nearer, we see the hull i'i""o ir™ vi,.i^ 

or bodv of the shin ^'8- ^'- Bslloons used in the United states Army to wnrld Thev have 
or iXHiy oi tne snip, ^^j^ observers see long distances. Sometimes men ^oria. 1 ney nave 
This IS much like two travel long distances in them. never been counted. 



I map of the world 

■ (Fig. 40), you will see 
' that all the oceans 

are connected. Thus 
ships can sail from 
ocean to ocean, and 
go all the way around 
the world, as they 
often do. You will 
also see that the land 
is divided into many, 
many parts. Some 
of these parts, or 
bodies of land, are 
large, and some are 
small. The smaller 
parts are called 
islands. Nobody 
knows how many 
thousands of islands 

■ there are in the 



ants peeping at each other over the top of 
a baseball. (Fig. 30.) Each sees the 
other's head first, while the curving sur- 
face of the ball still hides their feet. 

25. The round map or globe. — The 
best map of a round world is made on a 
ball, because a ball is round Kke the world. 
Such a round map we call a 
globe. On it we mark off the 
land regions and the water 
regions of the earth's surface. 
Only one-fourth of the whole 
surface of the earth is land. 
The rest of it is water — the 
great sea, with land sticking 
up out of it here and there. 
The parts of the sea which 
are divided from each other 




No map can show them all. Some islands 
are bare rocks only, no bigger than a table. 
Some are large enough to have a few trees 
on them. It would take you only an hour 
to walk around some islands. Others are so 
large that you could walk for days and 
weeks and not come to the end of them. 
Then there are the largest 
parts of land, which we call 
continents. Pick out these 
largest bodies, or continents, 
on a globe or on the maps. 
(Figs. 31, 35, and 36.) The 
continents are North Amer- 
ica, where we live, South 
America. Europe, Asia, Afri- 
ca, and AustraJia. (Fig 45.) 
The continents divide the 



by the land are called oceans. Fig.ao. What part of one ant does oceans from one another, and 
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sink behind the rounded 



I a point c 
surface of 



the sea. What parts do you see of the ship that is 



ent names to different oceans, or parts of 
the great sea. Find them — Atlantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Indian Ocean, Arctic Ocean, 
Antarctic Ocean. (Fig. 40.) Which is 
nearest to your home? (Fig. 64.) 

26 The earth turns around. — The eaith 
is spinning around and around all the time. 
We do not notice the turning motion 
because everything we see is moving with 
us. We are like the fly in a wagon which 
does not know that it is moving. Tie a 
string around the stem of an apple, or put 
a ball on a string as the girl is doing In 
Fig. 34. Perhaps a basket ball or a pump- 
kin can be used. Hold the round object 
up by the string and spin it. The earth 
t'lms around like this once every day. 
That is why we have night and day. You 
will understand this if you hold the spin- 
ning object up to a lamp or a bright window 
and Jet it spin on the string. Do you see 
that one ^de is always in the light and the 
other side is in the shadow? It is the same 
with the earth, or world. It is in such a 
position that the sun always shines on one 
side of it. The part of the earth that is 
turned toward the sun has light. This 
makes day. The part that is turned away 



is in the shadow. This makes night. (See 
Fig. 35.) 

We say the sun "rises" in the east and 
"sets" in the west, but we know it is the 
earth, not the sun, that does the moving. 
In the morning, when the sun seems to be 
coming up over the edge of the world in 
the direction of the east, we see it because 
our particular spot on the earth's surface 
has turned far enough toward the east so 
that the sun's light can shine on it. People 
began saying "sunrise" and "sunset" long, 
long ago, when even the wisest of men 
thought the sun did swing around the 
earth, very much as a ball on a string 
swings around a boy's hand. 

You see that an apple spins around on 
the stem. If the stem went all the way 
through, you could easily see that the apple 
spun around both ends of the stem. (See 
Y\g. 34.) Perhaps you can push a knitting 
neodle, or a piece of wire, or a thin piece of 
wood through an apple, and let the apple 
spin around this rod. Such a wire or rod 
may be called an axis. We can imag^e 
one in the earth, on which the earth spins 
around. One end of the earth's axis 
always points toward the North Star. It 
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is called the North Pole. The opposite 
end is called the South Pole. Your t«icher 
will show you the poles on the globe, or 
on Fig. 45. 

27. The Norfli Pole.— For a hundred 
years men tried to get to the North Pole, 
but they always failed. Finally, in 1909, 
Robert E. Peary, an officer of the United 
States Navy, reached the North Pole after 
Pole 



very high land entirely covered with snow 
and ice hundreds of feet deep. 

The North Pole is as far north as man 
can go, and the South Pole is as far south 
as man can go. If we are going toward 
the North Pole, we say we are going north. 
It makes no difference on which side of 
the world we are, whether we are in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, or whether we are one mile 
or ten thousand miles from the pole. If 
we are going toward the North Pole, we 
are going north; if we are going toward 
the South Pole, we are going south. Point 
out north and south directions on your 
spinning apple, calling the stem end the 



{Pole 



many trips and many years of hard work. 
He found only an ordinary piece of ocean 
covered with ice, ov<r which he and the 
Eskimos walked, while the huskie dogs 
pulled their sled loads of provisions. But 
Peary knew he had reached the Pole be- 
cause the sun stayed just so high,' neither 
rising at noon nor setting at night. 

In 1911, Roald Amundsen, a Norwegian, 
reached the South Pole, where he found a 



Fig. 35. A globe, showing that half of the B{rimiing 
earth is l^t while flie other holt is dark ; and that the 
north Po^stays dark for man]' days at a time, nhile 
Oie Soudi Pole baa sunshine foe man; days at a time. 
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Fis. 36 The Westftfn Hemisphere, sboiringmeridlanB 
and pantllelB. 

North Pole. If you have a globe, point 
out north and south directions on it. Do 
this for five places in Fig. 40. 

28. Hemispheres.-7Now cut your apple 
into two equal parts, a north half and a 
south half. If we could cut the globe in this 
way, we should have two halves of a globe 
or sphere, each called a hemisphere (hemi 
means half). The one with the North 
Pole for its center — ^the northern half — ^we 
call the Northern Hemisphere; the one 
with the South Pole for its center we call 
the Southern Hemisphere. The line half 
way between the poles is called the equator, 
because it is equally distant from the poles. 
The circxmiference, or distance around the 
earth at the equator, is about 25,000 miles; 
the diameter, or distance straight through 
the center of the earth, is about 8000 miles. 
Perhaps you can take a pen and ink and 
mark the poles, the equator, and the out- 
line of one of the continents on an orange 
or on a new baseball. It will not hurt the 
orange nor the ball. If you have a globe, 
look at it to find out in which hemisphere 



North America is. In which one is 
Europe? Australia? South America? 
Asia? Africa? 

Now take another apple and cut it in 
two halves in such a way that you split 
the core. (Fig. 33.) In the same way wfe 
could divide or mark oil the globe into 
halves by a line running around it and 
passing through both poles. A long whila 
ago, men decided that they would pretend 
to divide the world into two parts that way 
by a line in the Atlantic Ocean between 
Europe and America. The land to the 
east of that line we call the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and that to the west we call the 
Western Hemisphere. In which hemi- 
sphere is South America? Africa? Europe? 

29. The Old "WorM and the New World. 
— Men have- lived in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere much longer than they have in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Eastern Hemi- 
sphere IS often called the Old World, and 
the Western Hemisphere is called the New 
World. All the people mentioned in the 
Bible lived in the Eastern Hemisph«*. 
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They did not know that there was any 
Ajnraica out in the great western sea. 
Their ships were too small to s^ on this 
wide ocean. 

After a long, long time, somebody in- 
vented the compass. Then sailors were 
able to have a clearer idea of where they 
were as they sailed on strange seas, and 
they could take longer voyages. At last, 
in 1492, a brave Italian named Christopher 
Columbus started from Spain with some 
other men to sail across the western ocean. 
He thought that the earth was round, and 
that if he sailed far enough he would reach 
Asia. This would be an easier route for 
ships trading with the people in India and 
China than the long voyage they had had 
to take before this time. His three ships 
s^ed on and on and on. 

For seventy days they sailed. The 
sailors, afraid that they would never again 
see home, threatened to throw Colimibus 
overboard and to go back. But just as 
they were about to turn back, they saw 
land birds, and then they knew that they 



must be near to land. On the seventieth 
day of the voyage, October 12, 1492, the 
weary sailors landed on an island, San 
Salvador, or Tfetling Island, one of the 
group we call the Bahamas. Columbus 
did not know he had discovered a new 
continent, but thought he had reached 
India. Although in later years he made 
three more voyages to America, he died still 
thinking he had reached India. It was he 
who called the natives of this country 
Indians. 

Nearly thirty years lata", in 1519-22, an 
expedition led by a Porti^uese named 
Magellan succeeded in sjuling entirely 
around the world. 

30. Globes and flat maps.— The ^obe 
is the truest of all maps, but it is costly to 
make one large enough for all our purposes. 
Flat maps are easier to make and handier 
to use. Although maps printed on paper 
are flat, the parts of the earth which they 
show are really curved like the surface of a 
ball or of an orange. If you take a piece 
of orange sldn and press it out flat, you will 
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either squeeze it up in the middle or tear 
it on the edges. In the same way, when a 
map is made on flat papCT, parts near the 



Fig. 41. A whole orange skin carefully cnt and spread 
oat flat on a board. The map of the world (F g. 40) was 
made on much the same plan, except that in die map 
the solid parts were stretched to tiie right and left so as 
to fill in the blank spaces between diem. 

pole are made to look too large. (See Figs. 
36 and 40.) When we try to show the 
surface of the whole round globe on a ilat 
map, we have to stretch the parta near the 
poles a great deal. You can see that very 
well if you will carefully take off the skin 
of an orange. Perhaps it will break or 
tear a httle, but try to get it off in one 
piece. Then strai^ten it out flat and pin 
it to a board. (Fig. 41.) 

Map makers have learned how to draw 
east-west lines called parallels and north- 
south lines called meridiaTis, so that con- 
tinents and countries on maps are shaped 
very much as they are on the globe. (Figs. 
36 and 51.) We will learn more about these 
lines in the next chapter. 



QUESTIONS 
1. What motion of the earth 
causes day and night? 2. Did 
you ever take a long journey? 
Where did you go? In what did 
you travel? How long did it 
take? 3. How far is it around 
the earth at the equator? 4. 
Copy the following, filling in the 
blanks. Keep the map of the 
world open before you: North 

America is between the Ocean 

and the — — Ocean. The 



Ocean is east of South America and the 

Ocean is of South America. The Indian 

Ocean is of Aoa. The Ocean ia north 

of North America. {Fig. 51.) Australia is in 

the hemisphere. 5, Point to the sunrise 

part of the sky; the sunset part. 

6, Where do you see a globe in the picture, 
Kg. 35? What is the girl doing with the apple 
in Fig. 34? 7. In what direction does ycur 
shadow point at nine o'clock in the morning? 
as you walk home from school? 8. With seme 
round object show how the earth moves. 9. 
Explain the meaning of strait, continent, ocean. 
Find one of each on a map. 

10. Why did it take so many years to find the 
Poles? H. Write the names of the continents 
on the blackboard. On a globe or picture of a 
globe, locate each. 12. In which continent is 
China? Mexico? Brazil? Cuba? France? 13. 
Why is the globe the truest of all maps? 
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31. Telling where places are. — How do 

we tell someone where a house is located 

in a city? First we need a starting point 

of some kind. In the city of Washington 

this starting pomt is furnished by two 

streets which cross each other, one going 

east and west, and the other going north 

and south. Name these streets. (Pig. 43.) 

All that part of the city north of East 

Capitol Street and east of North Capitol 

Street is called Northeast. The streets 

named with numbers run parallel to 

North Capitol, and the streets named 

with letters run parallel to 

East Capitol. The houses in 

the block from East Capitol 

Street to A Street have num- 

j bers below 100, those between 

A and B Streets have numbers 

beginning with lOO.and so on, 

each block beginnmg with a 

new hundred. The same thing 

is true of the house munbers 



Fig. 42. A half of a 

spread out flat on l 

how it broke when pressed down, names. 



Therefore a house 
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numbered 220 Third Street, N. E., must 
be on Third Street between B and C. 
Thus we can locate a house in Washington 
by number, street, and section. 

In much the same way we locate a city, 
a lake, or a river, that is, by giving its dis- 
tance north or south from the equator and 
its dUtanee east or west of some particular 
place. (Fig. 44.) 

32. Latitude. — If you look at the map 
(Fig. 45.) you will see some lines running 
across the map. All parts of each line are 
the same distance from the equator. These 
are called parallels and are used as a means 
of telling how far a place is north or south 
of the equator. The distance from the 
equator to the North Pole or from the equa- 
tor to the South Pole is divided into ninety 
equal parts, and each part is called a degree 
of latitude. A degree of latitude equals 
about seventy miles. Each parallel on the 
map marks a cert^ degree of latitude, or 
distance from the equator. Twenty de- 
grees north latitude means twenty degrees 
north of the equator. Twenty degrees 
south latitude means twenty degrees south 
of the equator. How many miles north pr 
south would that be? 

33. Longitude. — Now look for the lines 
on the map that run north and south. 
These are called meridians. We use them 
to measure distances east and west of some 
particular place. Take a ball or some 
other round object and mark on it the 
places for the north pole and for the south 
pole. Now draw some str^ght lines from 
pole to pole. You see that they all come 
together at the poles and become farther 
and farther apart as they come near the 
equator. We can draw a meridian from 
p>o1e to pole on the map, and make it pass 
through some city which we will choose as 
a point from which to measure. Then we 
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say that the meridian of some other place 
is so many degrees east or west of the dty 
whose meridian we have chosen and there- 
fore called the prime meridian. 

When distance is measured in degrees 
north or south it is called latitude; when 
it is measured in degrees east or west, it is 
called Umgitvde. The number of degrees 
of latitude are on the sides of maps, and the 
numbers cf the degrees of longitude are at 
the top and bottom'. Look on the globe 
or at a map (Fig. 48) and see the parallels 
of latitude and the meridians of longitude. 
One degree of longitude is about seventy 
miles wide at the equator but, toward the 
poles, the meridians draw closer and closer 
together until they all meet. (Fig. 38.) 

The longitude on our maps is coimted 
east and west of the meridian that passes 
through an observatory in the city of 
Greenwich, now a part of the city of 
London, England. (Fig. 40.) If a place 
is seventy degrees west of the meridian of 
Greenwich, we say it is seventy degrees 
west longitude, or 70 degrees W. If it is 
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Fig. 44. Uap of NorOi America, ahowmg how merid- 
ianB and parallels ue used to tell where places are, 
just as streets are used in Washin^n. what direc- 
tion is South Americe from Alaska? 

thirty degrees north of the equator we say 
it is thirty degrees north latitude or 30 
degrees N. See how much this is like the 
location of houses in Washington City. 

There are 360 degrees of longitude 
around the world, going from Greenwich 
Mound to Greenwich E^in. How many 
degrees of latitude are there in going 
around the world, by passing through 
both poles? 

34. Zones. — There is still another way 
of locating places. The surface of the 
earth is divided into five wide belts run- 
ning around the earth east and west, just 
as the parallel lines do. These belts are 
called zones. When we say that a place 
is in the Temperate Zone or in the Frigid 
Zone or in the Torrid Zone, we mean that 
it is on that part of the earth's surface. 



THE EARTH AND MAPS 

Look at the map (Fig. 45) and name the 



You have noticed that in our part of the 
country the sun is higher in the sky at 
noon in summer than it is in wint^. If 
we went far enough south, we should reach 
a place where, on at least one day in the 
summer time, the sun would be directly 
overhead at noon. All the land on whici 
the sun shines directly down at noon at 
some tune in the year is called the Torrid 
Zone, meaning hot. The Torrid Zone 
extends 23i degrees, or about 1600 miles, 
on each side of the equator. The lands in 
this zone are hot, and there is no winter 
there. In some places the trees stay greeil 
all the year. No part of the United States 
is in the Torrid Zone. 

In Eskimo land, the sun shines all night 
in the summer time, while in winter there 
are some days when the sun does not rise 
at all. All that part of the world in which 
there are days, or even one single day when 
the sun does not rise at all, is called the 
Frigid Zone, meaning cold. There are a 
North Frigid Zone and a South Frigid 
Zone, of which the centers are the North 
and South Poles. The land between each 
of the two Frigid Zones and the Torrid 
Zone is called the Temperate Zones, be- 
cause the climate here is not so hot as in 
the Torrid Zone nor so cold as in the Frigid 
Zone. As a matter of fact, some parts of 
the Temperate Zones are as hot during 
part of the summer as the Torrid Zone, 
and in winter are cold like the Frigid Zone. 
There is a North Temperate Zone and a 
South Temperate Zone. Which Tanp^ate 
Zone has the most land? 



Note — Much help from the teacher is needed with 
the study of this chapter. The map must be used 
agaJD and again, havrng the children trace parallelii 
and meridiaiiH and find the latitude and longitude of 
places. See manual referred to in preface. 
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LATITUDE, LONGITUDE AND ZONES 



Western Hemisphere EMtern Hemisphere 

Fig. 45. Hiq» showing the Western and Eastern Hemispheres and the lones. In which hemisphere and zone 

do you Uve? 



QDESTlOnS 

1. Find the ninetieth meridian and the 
thirtdetb parallel. What dty is where they 
croes? 2. What uae do men make of latitude 
and longitude? 3. Copy the following, filling 
out the blanks. Keep the map of North 

America before you: The meridian passes 

through Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. 

rbe parallel passes through Alaska and 

Hudson Bay. The Panama Canal is just south 

of the parallel. The meridian passes 

along the eastern coast of Florida. 

4. Make up five problems like these. Let 
the other pupils solve them: (1) How can you 
tell in which zone any given country lies? (2) 
Make a map of your home neighborhood. K. In 
which lone or zones is your home? the northern 
part of Greenland? Panama Canal? France? 
Europe? North America? 

6. Find the following meridians and parallels 
on the margins of the map of the United States 
(Fig. 64). Trace the meridian with one 
finger until you come to the parallel crossing it 
named in the problem, then write the name of 
the city nearest this crosmng: 



D>a»u. 


Cut. 


Deouh. 


CiTT. 


90'W. 




90" W. 1 




30- N. 




36»N. 




80' W. 




105- W. 




M-N. / 




40'N. 





7. In what longitude was Admiral Peary 
when he was at the North Pole? If you have 
no globe you can easily answer this question if 
you look at a raised umbrella. What part of 
the umbrella would be the North Pole? What 
parts the meridians? (Figs. 38 and 39.) 

8. How would you use an umbrella to show 
what an axis is? 

9. Which hemisphere has the more land, the 
Eastern or the Western? The Northern or the 
Southern? 

10. The Frigid Zones are separated from the 
Temperate Zones by imaginary lines called the 
Arctic Circle and Antarctic Circle. I^nd a 
large island near the Arctic Circle. 

11. Make a map of the world that is shaped 
like the orange skin in Fig. 41. Now put the 
equator on it; the Arctic Circle. 

12. Which Is longer, the equator or the 
Arctic Circle? (Figs. 38, 39 and 45.) 

13. The Temperate Zones are separated from 
the Torrid Zone by imaginary lines called the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Find two large islands near the Tropic of Cancer; 
one near Capricorn, two that are crossed by the 
equator. 

14. Look at Figs. 36 and 37 and tell which 
continent extends farthest south, Africa, South 
America, or Australia. 

15. Which continent has more land north of 
the equator, Africa or South America? 
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THE CONTINENT 



35. Size. — We live in North America. 
It is a large continent. Only two conti- 
nents, Africa and Asia, are larger. Did 
you ever walk three miles? Five miles? 
If you walked ten miles a day, it would 
take you about ten months to walk across 
the continent of North America from Atlan- 
tic City on the east coast to San Francisco 
on the west coast. (Figs. 198 and 49.) 
From what ocean to what ocean would you 
go? Let us imagine we take such a journey 
in an automobile, going one hundred miles 
each day. We shall be a month on the 
road, and all that time shall be in our own 
country, the United States. We shall see 
places that are very different from each 
other, and we shall find that many different 
kinds of land make this one great country. 

36. The Atlantic Plain. — Let us start 
from Atlantic City, a great pleasure city 
or resort, built on the sandy shore by the 
side of the sea. Here people go for vaca- 
tions, to see the ocean, to bathe in it, and 
to breathe the fine, salt sea air. Near 



Atlantic City, we find the country to be 
level, or nearly level, — a plain we call it. 
As this level land is near the Atlantic 
Ocean, it is called the Atlantic Plain. You 
can look in all directions for many miles 
and not see a hill as high as a man's head. 
We meet many people in automobiles, who 
are enjoying the good level roads. Toward 
evening of oiu* first day's journey, after 
crossing the Delaware River, we see rolling 
hills, and pass green fields, houses, and 
villages. 

37. The Eastern Highland.— On the 
second day, we see long, steep hills a 
thousand feet high, so high that it would 
take us several hours to climb on foot to 
the top. Such very high hills are called 
mountains. If we could look down on 
these mountains from very high up in the 
air, they would look something like the 
peaked roofs of long sheds. They are 
called ridges or mountain ranges. (See 
Fig. 46.) From the top of one ridge we 
can look across and see another ridge, and 
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another beyond that, all of Uiem foresb- 
covCTed. We can also look down at the 
lower land, or valley, between our ridge 
and the next. The top of the mount^n on 
which we stand is a divide between the 
streams on each dde of it. On one side of 
the mountain we find a place where one of 
these streams starts as a tiny brooklet of 
clear water running out of the ground. 
This is a spring. Big rivers sometimes 
start in little springs. 

Our automobile road follows a stream 
that has worn a narrow path or valley 
through these many ridges. High hills 
seem everywhere, and they are almost 
entirely covered with trees. We are in 
the Appalachian Highland. After a while 
we come to a place where men are bring- 
ing little cars, loaded with coal, right out 
of the hillside. (Fig. 200.) The coal is 
dumped into freight cars on the railroad 
tracks. There is a layer of coal imder 
that hill, and men called miners go in 
under the ground and dig out the coal. 



We pass through many villages and 
towns where miners live, and we see build- 
ings having tall smokestacks from which 
clouds of smoke roll out. We reach a great 
city, Httsburgh, Pennsylvania. It is some- 
times called the Smoky City because the 
factories there bum so much coal. The 
city is on a river, the Ohio River. On it 
we see steamboats and flatboats loaded 
with coal ready to float downstream to 
other dties far away from the coal mines. 

38. The Mississippi Valley. — Soon after 
crosang the Ohio River, we come again to 
level country. This plain is called the 
Great Central Pl^n. For several days, 
we ride across this flat land. It seems 
never to end. On both sides of the road 
are farmhouses and big bams, and fields 
of com, wheat, oats, hay, and grass. (See 
Pig. 79.) We see cows, horses, sheep, and 
pigs in the fields, and chickens catching 
grasshoppers by the roadside. People are 
working in the fields. We meet many 
automobiles and pass through many vil- 
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Fig. 49. This is a relief map of NorUi America. It Is really a picture of a model of tbe contlaent. The phjEical 
map on the opposite page Is another waj of ahowing the same things. Look at the physical map and then at tbe 
relief map, and find tbe fallowing things first on one map and then on the other: MissisBippi River, Florida 
PeninsuU, Appalftchian Uountains, MlsBotiri Biver, Hudson Bay, Gulf of Mexico, Lake Erie, Rockj UountainB| 
the Great Central Plain, the highlands of the Great Plains between the Rocky Mountains and the HisGoun 
River, the HeilGan Plateau, the lowplain bv the Gulf of Mexico, the Ozark Plateau, the mountains in the islaiid 
of Haiti. On Oie Hiysical Map. what does (reen mean? dark brown? yell«w? 
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four days through this dry 
and lonely country, we see 
something shining in the sky 
far away to the west. Is it 
a white cloud? No, it is a 
sharp, high mountain top or 
peak, so high that its top is 
covered with snow even in 
June. This peat we see ahead 
of us is one of the Rocky 
Mountain^. It is more than 
two miles above the level of 
the sea. Other peaks not quite 
so high are near it, and the 
mountain between them is not 

neta Wimll Bn*., Dennt Courtay ot N'llimiJ Pmik Btrtia , , j-L it. i 

Fig. 50. Oneof thevlawswesMhl^uptotlieRockyMounteiiia. Wo HlUCll lOWer tnan Uie pcaKS. 
are In the pass throngli whinb our road crosses the divide. This String of peaks makes a 



lages and small towns. We often cross 
railroads, and there is a line of telephone 
or telegraph poles along nearly every road 
we see. After riding for several days 
through this rich country, we cross a wide, 
muddy river, the Mississippi. Here at 
Keokuk, Iowa, men have built a dam of 
cement that holds back the mighty river 
and makes it form a great waterfall, higher 
than a two-story house. Because of the 
mighty force of this fall, the water can be 
made to run waterwheels to make elec- 
tricity, which is carried by wires to many 
distant towns. 

We go on across the Great Plain of the 
Mississippi Valley. As we go we see fewer 
and fewer fields of grain, but more pasture 
fields. The houses are farther apart. We 
do not see many streams, because there is 
not enough rain here to make many streams 
or to make many things grow. (See Fig. 
52.) The towns are miles and miles apart. 
There are no trees or fences, but only open 
country, grass, large herds of cattle, and 
cowboys riding with them. (See Fig. 95.) 

39. The Roclqr Mountains. — After riding 



moutUain range, but it is more uneven than 
those we saw in the east. We soon find that 
there are other ranges bej'ond the first 
one — many others. All together they 
make a viountaiii system, — the Rocky 
Mountain System. 

When we get closer to the high peak, 
we see only snow and rocks at its top. 
Farther down its ades is the dark green 
of a pine forest. The upper edge of this 
forest is called the timber line, because no 
trees grow above this line. The trees here 
are small and crooked, stunted by the cold 
and beat<ai by wind. Above the timber 
line it is too cold for trees. The tops of 
high mountains are always cold. That is 
why the snow stays there in the summer 
time. Down in the valleys between the 
ranges we find a few beautiful farms and 
some towns where miners live. These 
miners are digging gold and silver out of 
the mountdn sides. (See Fig. 124.) 

In the western part of this mountmn 
system, we come to some rivers with banks 
half a mile deep, and straight up and down 
like the ddes of railroad cuts. These 
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banks are so steep that even if we could 
clitnb down them, there would not be room 
to walk along the edge of the stream in 
this narrow trough, or canyon. Boats 
cannot travel on these streams, for the 
water tumbles over rocks in waterfalls. 

40. The Great Basin.— It takes us three 
days to go through the Rocky Mount^n 
country with its peaks, forests, rocks, 
canyons, tumbling streams and beautiful 
valleys. Next we spend four days in a 
country beyond the mountains, called the 
Great Basin. People call it a basin because 
the mountains all around it are higher 
than the central part, thus making a deep, 
hollow basin. We have come to the dryest 
part of the journey across the continent. 
Here it is hot and the roads are dusty, so 
dusty! Sometimes there is nothing but sand. 
" We do not see any green grass nor any com 
fields, but only a few low bushes. Some- 
times we have to carry our drinking water 
with us. Even the sides of the moimtains 
that we pass are bare of growing things. 



41. The Sierra Nevadas. — At laat we 
come to another high mountain range, the 
Sierra Nevada, the last one we shall cross. 
For hours our automobile climbs up beside 
a clear, sparkling mountain stream. We 
reach beautiful, cool, evergreen forests, and 
our road crosses the range through a pass — 
a kind of notch or low place in the moun- 
tains. Roads nearly always go through 
passes in crossing mountain ranges. The 
first white men to cross these ranges had a 
great search to find the passes before they 
could reach the other ade. 

Wonderful forests cover the highlands of 
the Sierras. Beyond is the Great Valley 
of California. Down, down we go and are 
again on level land where there are farms 
and villages. Here we find also great 
orchards of fruit trees. It takes a day to 
cross this valley. Next morning a ferrj' 
boat carries our automobile across San 
Francisco Bay to the city of San Francisco. 
Big steamships lie beside the wharves. 
They are loading and unloading freight. 



Photo, U ■ ^, GDolcval ^u 

Fig. 52. Some of the people we meet on the plains }iut eut of the Rocky Mountaloa. 
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Soon they will sail out into the bay, on 
into the Pacific Ocean, and far away to 
cities across the great s^. 

42. Crossing the continent again. — Sup- 
pose we now cross the continent in the 
other direction, from south to north; from 
the mouth of the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River. F^nd these 
two rivers on the map. (Figs. 48 and 51.) 
We shall cross no high mountains such as 
those we crossed going the other way. 

43. Going up the Mississippi. — We shall 
travel part of the way by boat. Our 
steaniboat starts from the big city of New 
Orleans near the mouth of the Missisdppi 
River. As we go upstream, we pass green 
fields of sugar cane, and other fields where 
black people are picking white cotton from 
the cotton plants. There are no hills, 
but only fields and 
forests. After several 
days on the boat, we 
come to the land of 
com, wheat, and 
cattle. This is the 
great plain of the cen- 
tral Mississippi 
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Keokuk. How does our boat get aroimd 
the dam? The boat has to be lifted up 
in a lock (see Fig. 210) so that it can float 
away on the water above the dam. 

44. The level center of flie continent — 
At Minneapolis we leave the boat and 
again go by automobile. For a time we 
see woods here and there, then for hours at 
a time we do not see a tree or a hill on the 
level plain. The land near the boundary 
between the United States and Canada is 
as flat as a floor. The farm houses are 
sometimes without any shade trees at all. 
Soon after we cross the Saskatchewan 
River in Canada, we see a different kind of 
country, where there are trees and littie 
lakes. No more farms are here. We soon 
get into the forest ag^ and meet Indians 
now and then. We are in the great north 
woods, the home of 
the Indians about 
whom we learned. 
(Sec. 6.) 

45. Down the Mac- 
kenzie River. — Here, 
at a trading post, we 
go aboard a little 
st^mner that takes us 



Valley that we cross- 
ed going west. We Pig- *♦• * drawing to show how diridea sepante down the Mackenzie 

Btnuns. Compare with Fie. S3. See the lake. Connt - 
come again to the valleys and tl 
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can ba.ve two'en^es? How do you know thei 
working hard? Do you think it was easy to build tlie 
railway in this pass? 

days we travel past the gloomy evergreen 
forests, and, as it is summer time, we are 
nearly eaten by mosquitoes. Though it is 
summer, we must wear our overcoats part 
of the time. The trees are smaller and 
smaller as we go farther north, and finally 
we see only low bushes and bright flowers. 
The place where the trees stop growing on 
account of the cold is a timber line, 
like the one we saw in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. (Sec. 39.) Many wild ducks, geese, 
and other water fowl have come here to lay 
theu* eggs and rear their young on the many 
httle ponds and lakes that dot the plain. 
We see the tents of Eskimos, for this 
country is their summM- home. A short 
distance away is the open sea with masses 
of ice floating about in it. On the shore 
are mother seals with their Uttle ones play- 
ing about, for this is their home too. 
(Fig. 155.) 



46. The parts of the continent.~The 
relief map (Kg. 49) and the physical map 
(Pig. 48) show you that the western high- 
lands of North America are much higher 
and wider than are those in the east. In 
what direction do these western highlands 
run? Can you find a place in the western 
highland from which a large river flows to 
each of three different bodies of water? 
What are the names of these streams and 
of the bodies of water into which they flow? 

You see that the coast of North America 
is irregular, and Uiat several large bodies 
of water push into the land so far that 
they are nearly surrounded by land. Such 
bodies of water are called gulfs or bays. 
Sometimes they are also called seas. Can 
you fmd one of each? Through what 
strait would a vessel sail in going from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Hudson Bay? To the 
Gulf of Mexico? From the Pacific Ocean 
to the Arctic Ocean? 

An irregular coast line is marked not only 
by bays but by peninsulas. A peninsula is 
a body of land almost surrounded by water. 
Name two peninsulas on the east coast of 
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North America. Name three large islands 
near the east coast of North America. 
There is a long group of islands to the 
southeast called the West Indies. Name 
the largest island among the West Indies. 
There are five large lakes in North 
America, called the Great Lakes. The 
water from alt these lakes goes into the 
same river. Name that river. The sea is 
salty, but these lakes have fresh watw. 
The largest one, Lake Superior, is the 
largest fresh water lake in the world. 
Make a little map of these lakes on the 
blackboard and write on each its name. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Have you talked with people who have 
been to places mentioned in this journey? 
What did they tell you? 2. Try and bring to 
class some pictures of these places. 3. In Fig. 
48, find the Great Basin; the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 4. Make a little map of our journey from 
east to west and from north to south. Show the 
plains, the great highlands, the two big oceans, 
and the biggest river we crossed and sailed on. 

5. In the picture of the pasture country 
(Fig. 52), name all the signs which show that 
the country is dry. 6. Why are there no houses, 
and BO few trees and streams? 7. Look care- 
fully at all the pictures in the chapter on the 
Plat«au States. (Page 81, Sec. 107.) Which one 
tells you the most interesting story? Why? 

COUNTRIES AND CLIMATE 
47. Boundaries of the countries. — The 
political map of North America (Fig. 
51) shows the countries that make up 
the continent. They are British 
America; the United States and Alaska; 
Mexico; Central America, and the West 
Indies. 

How do we know whwe one country ends 
and another one begins? You remember 
that in Section 23 we l^med that the edge 
of a country is called its boundary. Some 
boundaries are natural, such as seas, rivers, 
lakes, and moimtains. Name some natural 
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Fig. 57. A native village on Oie laflunus of Tehuan- 

tep«c, Mexico. Homemade baskets; a house made 

irithout nails; a woman £riiidmE com by hand. 

boxmdaries of the United States. When a 
river is a boundary, Uie line may be in the 
middle of the river or it may be on either 
shore. Some boundaries are just strmght 
lines; often these are meridians or parallels. 
In such a case the line goes right across 
hills and valleys, mountains, rivers, and 
lakes, and is marked with boundary stones. 
(Fig. 23.) Such boxmdaries are cdled arti- 
ficial boundaries, because they are made 
by man. Point out some artificial boun- 
daries in North America. 

48. The settling of America. — Let us see 
how it happens that there are sevwal 
countries in this one continent. To find 
out, we shall have to know some historical 
facts. In Section 29 you read of Columbus 
and his wonderful voyage. Although 
Columbus in 1492 told the people of Europe 
about the country he had discovered, they 
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how thick); the trees and plants grow. 

did n'ot hurry to make their homes in 
our country. Many exploring trips were 
made to its shores by daring sailors, who 
did not stay to make a home. At last 
in 1607, enough Englishmen settled in 
Virginia to make quite a fair-azed 
town. Later, other groups of Englishmen 
settled in other places along the coast. 
Each group of people from England that 
settled down to live in the new world was 
called an English colony. When people 
from France, Spain, and other countries in 
Eim)pe came here to live, each country had 
its colony, or colonies, until the countries 
of Europe claimed the whole of America, as 
their colonial possessions. Then the Euro- 
pean countries fought each other to decide 
who should own the colonies. Sometimes 
one country sold one of its colorjial posses- 
sions to another country. After a time, 
many of the colonies became independent 
countries and ruled themselves. We cele- 
brate the Fourth of July as Independence 
Day, because it was on tiiat day in the year 
1776 that the people of the thirteen chief 



En^h colonies said they 
would be independent of Eng- 
land. Mexico and the other 
colonies settled by Spanish 
people in America became in-t 
dependent nearly fifty years 
later, about 1820. But the 
colonies which lay north' of the 
United States nev«" became 
independent of England. 

The names of the countries, 
counties, and cities of North 
America often show what 
people were the first settlers. 
New England was settled by 
the English. Nova Scotia 
means "New Scotland". Near 
by it on the St. Lawrence 
River are many towns having French 
names, because people from France first 
settled on the St. Lawrence. Now, how- 
ever, all the Dominion of Canada belongs 
to England, as do also Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 

Some parts of the United States have 
French names, Uke New Orleans and St. 
Louis, on the Mississippi. This is because 
that part of the country was first settled by 
the French. The French language is still 
spoken a little m New Orleans and there 
are many people in Quebec, on the St. 
Lawrence, who speak no other language. 
Some cities in the western United States 
have Spanish names, like Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. This is because the 
Spaniards first settled that region. Around 
New York, there are many Dutch names, 
because the Dutch were the first settlers 
of New York. Most of the names in the 
United States, however, are English, such 
as New York, Boston, or Portland. Some 
of them too, are beautiful Indian names, 
as Ohio and Mississippi. 
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In Mexico, the country 
which lies south of the United 
States, the people speak 
Spanish. The Spaniards 
settled Mexico and the six 
Httle countries to the south of 
Mexico. This group of six 
countries is called Central 
America, because it happens 
to lie in a central place be- 
tween the continents of North 
and South America. The 
narrowest of these six httle 

countries is Fanama, through Rg. 59. An AlaGkan miner, sledns And dogs. Compare the w»y these 
' ' ' " '' dogis are harnessed inth the way shown in Pig. 2. 



which passes the great canal 
that was built by the United States 
government to let ships go from ocean to 
ocean without having to sail around South 
America. In order that we may take good 
care of the canal, the United States con- 
trols a strip of land ten miles wide from 
sea to sea, called the Canal Zone. 

49. Alaska. — To the west of northern 
Canada is Alaska, which now belongs to the 
United States. The Russians first settled 
Alaska and held it until the United States 
bought it in 1867. If you look on the 
map, you will see in Alaska a great river, 
the Yukon. Gold is now found along this 
river and steamers go up it every summer, 
all the way across Alaska and into Canada. 
With all its great size, Alaska has fewer 
people in it than you will find in any one 
of many small cities in the United States. 
This is because much of Alaska is so cold 
that very few settlers have gone there. 

50. Greenland and its glaciers. — Alaska 
is cold and snowy, but it has a better 
climate than has Greenland. Greenland 
is nearly covered by a great sheet of ice. 
(Fig. 31.) No trees ever grow there at all. 
For hundreds and hundreds of niiles noth- 
mg can be seen but ice and snow. The snow 



lies there year after year, and finally packs 
into solid ice. This ice slowly creeps down 
the slope of the land toward the ocean, 
pushes itself into the sea, and finally breaks 
off in great blocks and floats away. While 
a mass of ice is creeping over the land we 
call it a glacier; when a piece of it floats in 
the sea we call it an iceberg. The icebergs 
that float past the codfishermen on the 
coast of Labrador and Newfoundland (Sec. 
12), and finally melt away in the warmer 
water to the southward, have floated down 
from Greenland in the far north. 

51. Different kinds of climate. — Al- 
though the northern part of North America 
is so cold, further to the south is a large 
region having cold winters and warm 
summers. This covers all the central part 
of the continent, and in this region most of 
the people live. As we travel south the 
climate grows warmer, until in Central 
America we find there is never frost except 
on high mountains, and the trees are green 
all the year. Why are Greenland and 
Alaska so cold, while Central America is 
so hot? Because the sun does not rise 
very high in the Greenland sky. " You 
know how cool it is, even in summer, in the 
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early morning when the sun is not very 
high, and how hot it is at noon. Even at 
noon in summer, the sun is low in the sky 
in the far north. But in the far south, in 
Central America, the sun climbs high in the 
sky all the year roimd, so that the climate 
is very hot in summer, and is wann even in 
winter. Find anoUier continent (Fig. 40) 
which you think 
would have a hot 
climate in one part 
and a cool climate in 
another part. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Name the countries 

of North America and 

tell about their climates. 

2. Trace the boundaries 
between the United 
States and its neighbore, 
naming all that you can. 

3. On the map (Fig. 
64) find the following 
Indian names: Missouri, 
Illinois, Buffalo, Huron. 
Which is a river, a state, 
a city, or a lake? 4. Bo 
the same for these 
French names; Duluth, 
Louisiana, Detroit, New 
Orleans, Champlain. 6. 

From what countries in Europe did people come 
to settle in the NewWorid? What did the early 
settlers leave that reminds us of them? 

6. If possible, find how your state, county, 
and town were named. 7. Why do we cele- 
brate the Fomth of July? 8. Why was the 
Atlantic Plain settled first? Why is the northern 
part of it thickly populated to^ay? 9. Would 
you rather live in Alaska or Greenland? Why? 

10. Do you have a hot or a cool summer at 
your home? Read the thermometer in your 
school-room. 11. Find five English names in 
Canada (Fig. 51). 

TRADE AND GOVERNMENT 

52. Trading with the Eskimos.^Green- 
land, a part of Eskimo land, is owned by 
Denmark, a country in Europe. Although 



the coimtry is so cold and icy, the 
southern and western shores are not cov- 
ered with ice, and a few Eskimos are able 
to live there. A Danish ship comes once 
a year to visit these people and trade with 
them. 

There are no railroads from our countrj' 
to Alaska, or to other arctic lands. The 
easiest way to reach 
them is to go by ship. 
(See Fig. 60.) At 
what city might you 
take a ship for Green- 
land? for Alaska? 
How would you 
travel from your 
home to reach that 
city? 

Although some of 
the Eskimos have no 
trade with the people 
of other countries 
(Sec. 5), the Eskimos 
in northwestern Can- 
ada trade with the 

Fig. 60. M.p of the northern part o( Worth Americ*. ^^^^ ^^^ '^^° ™ 

showhiE vrtiere tho Indians of the Great TKotth. Woods the summer gO down 

and fiie Baktanos live. ^l i « i 

the Mackenzie nver 
in steamboats. (Sec. 45.) It is the Central 
Eskimos, living north and northwest of 
Hudson Bay, who do not trade with the 
white men. The straits and bays around 
these shores and islands are so full of ice 
that ships cannot get through even in 




S3. Trading with the Indians of the 
Great Nordi Woods. — It is much easier to 
trade with the Indians of the Great North 
Woods than with the far-away Eskimos, for 
the southern edge of the Indian country 
joins the white man's country. Each year 
the Indians bring their furs to the white 
man's trading posts (see Sec. 8), and every 
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summer the Mackenzie 
river lets boats run all the 
way through the Indian 
country to a comer of 
Eskimo land. {Fig. 60.) 

54. Government by 
tribes. — The map shows 
that the moat of the 
Eskimo land and the In- 
dian land belongs to Can- 
ada, but for hundreds and 
.hundreds of miles there 
is not a Canadian to be 
seen. There is not a post- 
office, nor a school, nor a 
policeman. The Eskimos 
and Indians govern them- 
selves as they have always 
done. If several families 
live near each other, they 
elect their own chief, or 
h^d man, who rules over 
them. It is only on the 
southern edge of the In- 
dian country and about 
the trading posts that the 
white man's policemen 
look after the Indians. 

55. The white man's 

(-minhTT anil th<> whtti> ^- *^* **"P °^ ''"^ America caUed a population map. It is explained 
coimoy anu me wmie j^^ ^^ ^^^ left-hand comer. Why does the map not teU anything about 
man's EOVernment. — &• EsUmos and the Indians of the Great north Woods? How many places 




South of the Indian couu' 
try is a part of Canada that has a aummef 
long enough and warm enough for men to 
grow good crops. This is the white man's 
coimtry. Here are farms, villages, and 
towns. One may see roads, railroads, tele- 
phones, automobiles, schools, tax collectors, 
and policemen. There are written laws, 
and courts where men can settle theu- 
differences by talking things over rather 
than by fighting. 
The governments of white men do many 



you find where the people are thickest? 

things to help everybody. The people 
themselves elect men to work for the 
government. The elected men attend to 
the building of roads and manage the post- 
ofKces, the schools, and the courts. In 
this way, many helpful things can be done 
that a single family cannot do for itself. 
Many useful things can be produced only 
when a great many people work together. 
One Indian can malce a sled, but more 
than a hundred m^ must work together 
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Fig. 62. Hap showing how the Uiiitad States 

to make a locomotive. And it talces 
thousands of men to build a long railroad 
such as the Canadians have built acn^s 
the southern part of their coxmtry from 
Halifax on the Atlantic to Vancouver on 
the Pacific. 

When people say that they are civilized, 
they usually mean that thqr have for their 
use or comfort those things that can be 
made or carried on only by many people 
working together — such as postofficea, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, courts, roads, 
rmlroads, and ships large enough to cross 
the sea. Name all the things you can think 
of in your neighborhood that would not be 
there unless many people worked together. 

The United States is like southern Can- 
ada, a country good for farms, towns, and 
railroads. In such a country., many people 
can live, and they learn to do things 
together. Railroads reach from one end 
of oxu" country to the other. (See Fig. 133.) 
There are steamboats on our rivers, and 
telegrams can be sent to thousands of cities 
and small towns, and millions of people get 
mail every day. 



In Mexico and Central 
America, some of the peo- 
ple hve as we do, but in 
some parts of those coun- 
tries there are native In- 
dians who still Uve in tribes 
governed by their chiefs, as 
do the Indians of the Great 
North Woods. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Who attends to the care 
of the roads and carrying th& 
mail where you live? 2. Why 
did Henry Hudson and Peary 
go to the northern seas? 3. 
After naming the countries of 
North America, write them on 
a map of North America 
grown, which you draw. 

4. Of how many kinds of government do you 
know? 

the tjioted states 

(Introduction) 
56. Our good country. — WheJi we jour- 
neyed across North America from the south 
to the north, we were in Canada a part of 
the time. But when we crossed from the 
east to the west, we were in the United 
States all the way. We found that the 
United States is a vray large country. It 
is also a very good country in which to live 
and to make a living. The people of the 
United States are fortunate. The climate 
is good, so that most of the people are 
strong and healthy and want to do things. 
That is why the children in American 
schools play so hard. In some countries it 
is too hot to play hard running games. In 
other countries it is so cold that people sit 
by the fire all winter as the cat does. In 
some countries the people are not as healthy 
as they are in the United States, and when 
people are Mck, they are not happy and 
they do not feel like doing things. 
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57. The people of the 
United States. — Besides 
being fortunate in having 
a good climate, our coun- 
try is rich in the materials 
needed by man for food, 
clothes, shelter, fire, power, 
and machines. People 
from other countries like 
to come here to live be- 
cause good wages can be 
paid in a country so rich 
in the things which men 
need. People by the thou- 
sands have come from nearly all the coun- 
tries of Eiuvpe to live in the United States. 
Many Canadians also have come to live in 
the northern part of our country. In the 
southwest there are many Mexicans, dark- 
bjured like thdr Spanish ancestors. Near 
the Pacific coast we find some yellow men 
from China and Japan. In the South are 
black men whose forefathers were brought 
from Africa. No other great nation is 
made up of people from so many countries. 

We have ov^ one hxmdred million people 
in this great country trf ours, but there is 
enough land for us all. We feed ourselves 
and have much food to spare. This surplus 
we can send to the people in other countries. 
There is much land in the United States 
that we do not yet use for crops. 

58. The growth of the United States. — 
The early settlers did not have any steam 
^igines or railroads. They had very few 
machines of any kind. They came ashore 
from their sailing ships and found them- 
adves in the edge of a woods, a forest so 
big that it reached for hundreds of miles. 
They had to cut down big trees and bum 
them in order to have any cleared ground 
for gardens. Even then, these new gardens 
were so full of stumps and roots that the 




63. Uap ahowing the groups of s'^t«s. 



settlers could hardly stick shovels into the 
earth. We should think it very hard 
indeed if we had to work as they did for a 
living as poor as the one they had. 

As other settlers came and the colonies 
grew in size, the people spread over the 
country toward the west. After the col- 
onists won their independence, the nation 
went on growing; until now the United 
States occupies the large central part of the 
continent, as the map (Pig. 51) of North 
America shows. All this growth took a 
long tune, for the country grew slowly at 
first. For two hundred years after the first 
settlement, nearly all of the white people 
of the United States lived east of the 
eastern highlands, and the Indians still 
owned most of the country. 

The map (Fig. 62) shows how our coun- 
try has grown by getting one great piece 
of land after another. To-day the United 
States is one of the largest coxmtries of the 
world. In addition to our forty-«ght 
states, we own Alaska and many islands 
(Sec. 256), some of which are in the West 
Indies, some in the South Padfic Ocean, 
some in the Western Pacific, and some in 
the Eastern Pacific. You have heard of the 
Philippines and of the Hawaiian Islands. 
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59. Each secticm of the countiy helps 
all flie rest. — When the white men 'first 
came to America, they worked chiefly at 
farming, and each family did nearly every- 
thing for itself. The women spun yam, 
wove cloth, and made the family clothes. 
The men grew the wheat from which to 
make the bread and raised 
the animals to provide the 
meat. Since we have had 
railroads and steamboats, we 
have found that many things 
can be sent to all iKirts of the 
country by trains and boats. 
The level country of the upper 
Mississippi valley produces 
grain and meat. The warmer 
land of the Southern States 
produces cotton; the Padfic 
coast sends out fruit. The 
mountainoxis regions produce , 
lumber, coal, and metals. : 
Vegetables are shipped from , 
the level, sandy pMn along 
the Atlantic coast. The peo- 
ple on the seashore catch fish, 
while the town people make I 
all kinds of manufactured I 



Where have they settled? 4. Ask some older 
person to tell you how many of these people, or 
their children, helped us in the great World 
War. 5. From what country did your ancestors 
come here? 6. What have you eaten to-day 
that came from a distant part of this country? 
7, What debt do we owe to the early settlers? 
8. What influence and customs came from the 
mother countries? 9. What is Americaniza- 
tion? 10. Give some reasons why 
the United States is one of the 
greatest nations. 

11. On the map {Fig, 51), meas- 
ure the length and width of the 
United States in milee and com- 
pare it in size with the other coun- 
tries in North America. 12. In 
the reference tables at the back of 
this book, find the population of 
Canada; of the United Stat^. 
13. Why can Canada never hope 
to have as large a population as 
the United States?. 14. What 
brought the black man from 
Africa to this country? 

THE NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES 

CORN AND son, 
60. The Indians had 

com. — When the white men 
first came to Massachusetts 
in 1620, the Indians gave 



goods in their factories. f^^ ^ 

Many of our forty-eight to-day. some stalks b«ir two baskets filled with a new kind 
states are like the states next "^ How many h« this oao? ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^1^ 



to thera, but are quite different from states 
in another part of the country, so we divide 
them into groups when we talk about them, 
as we divide pupils of a school into classes. 
Name the groups of states. (Fig. 63.)* 

QUESTIONS 

1. How many states are there in the United 
States? How does our flag show this? 2. Give 
several reasons why people came to America to 
settle. Prom these reasons would you think 
these people would make a great nation? 3. 
From what countries have many people come? 

'There diould be drill on these until they are learned. 



ears. How many has this one? 

m^ze. The Englishmen called it Indian 
com. It kept some of these first settlers of 
America from starving, for food was scarce 
that first winter. People have been eating 
com bread in the United States ever ance. 
But in some countries of Europe com is 
used only to feed farm animals. 

When the Indians wanted to grow com 
they hunted out a place in the woods where 
the ground was soft and rich. They cut 
down the little trees with their stone hatch- 
ets, and killed the big trees by making fire 
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Fig. 61. ka IlUnois tractor with gang plows turning furrows in rich, black prairie soil. 



around thar trunks. Next they punched 
holes in the soft earth with sharp sticks, 
and dropped into each hole a few grains of 
corn. 

61. Feeding plants. — If fish were plenti- 
ful, the Indians sometimes dropped a fish 
into the hole with the seed when they 
planted the com. This fed the plants, 
making them grow large and strong. 

Did you ever think that plants as well 
as animals need food? All plants eat. To 
find food, they send out long, slender roots 
into the earth. Some things in the earth 
are good for plants to eat, and the little 
roots take this plant food out of the earth. 
Aliquid called sap, which flows 
through the plant from the 
little roots, carries the plant 
food up through the trunks 
and branches, and out to the 
leaves and blossoms and fruit. 
Plants can grow only if they 
have food and drink. 

62. Fertile so0.— If earth 
has plenty of plant food in it, 
we say that it is rich, or fertile, 
soil. If there is little plant 

food, we say that the soil is _ , c«irt«T£<i.vH^™«co. 

-. ., ,.— Pig. 68. The sharp wheels and sharp teeth of the harrows follow the 

poor. You can see tne diner- piow, and bretk np the lompa of soil to make Itflne enou^ for pUntlDC. 



ence between the two kinds if you plant a 
few seeds in a pot or can of rich garden 
earth, and some in poor earth from a road- 
side. 

In some places the soil is so fertile that 
it makes big crops, if we keep the weeds 
away so that they do not eat up the plant 
food. In other places the ground is so 
poor that it is not worth while to plant 
crops at all, unless the farmer feeds the 
plants by fertilizing the soil. This can be 
done in several ways. Sometimes a farmer 
raises a crop of grass or clover and plows 
it under for wheat and other crops to eat; 
or he spreads straw or manure on the 
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Covirlo; ti Int. BwMter Co. 

Fig. 69. A com planter. The seed la in the cans. But- 
tons on ft wire stretched across the field cause the 
ieedei to drop a few kernels in hills in the funoTr 
made by Oie pait of the machine that is in Oie earth in 
bont of the wheel. This machine thus plants the 
com in "hlUs," which are usually about four feet apart. 

ground for fertilizer. It was about the 
time when men learned how to make rail- 
roads that they learned also how to make 
very rich plant food called commCTcial 
fertilizer. This is worked into the soils 
where the plant roots can find it. One 
hundred pounds of this kind of fertilizer 
may make two or three hxmdred more 
pounds of wheat than could have grown 
without it. 

. , After the Indians had planted their com 
among tfie trees, the women pulled up the 
weeds, letting the com plants get all the 
food there was. In four months from plant- 
ing time, the stalks were higher than a 
man's head, and the ears were ready to eat. 



63. Making com fields.— It was ea«er 
for the first settlers to grow com than for 
the Indians, because the white men's axes 
of sharp steel easily cut down the big trees, 
so that fields could be planted where forests 



Courtev of H. H. UonhoD 

Fig. 70. Cnltirating com on a farm in Illinois. Two 

lltne plows in each furrow loosen the Eoil and nproot 

the weeds. 

had stood. The poor Indian had to plant 
his com with a sharp stick, but the white 
man uses plows and harrows. (Figs. 67 
and 68.) These tum the soil over and 
make it soft and fme, so that the com 
roots can grow through it easily. 



Pbolo. ImmignUu Depb. Bd. 

Fig. 71. 5000 bushels of com piled up on a farm near Yankton, Sonth Dakota. See the boms and the windi 
and the tank for wateiing stock. 
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64. Com land and c<nn weather. — Com 

likes many showers, and much sunshine too. 
If you wUl look at the com map (Fig. 79) 
and the rainfall map (Fig. 88), you will see 
that com does not grow whwe thra-e is little 
rain. Moreover, to grow com easily we 
need rich, level ground. That is why Illi- 
nois and Iowa grow more com than any 
other three states. These two com states 
are for the most part one wide stretch of 
level, fertile land, so level that you can 
cross botii states and never see anything 
that even looks like a mountain. They 
have plenty of rain and warm summer 
weatlier, both of which are so good for com. 

65. Com growing.— The full grown com 
plant needs so mudi room that in oar com 
fields the rows of plants are about four feet 
apart. Weeds come crowding up between 
the rows while the com plants are small. 
To keep these weeds from shading the com 
and getting all its food and moisture, the 
farma* runs a plow or cultivator between 
the rows three or four times, while the com 
stalks are still small. (Fig. 70.) This way 
of killing the weeds is much easier than 
pulling them out by hand as the Indians 
did. A farmer with two horses in level 
Illinois can grow fifty times as much com 
as an Indian family could by hand work 
among the dead trees in the woods. This 
is one reason why we live betto" than the 
Indians did. 

66. Boys' com dubs. — In many parts 
of this country, the United States govem- 
ment helps people to organize boys' com 
clubs. Each boy who joins a com club 
must grow an acre of com as directed by 
the instructor of the club. The object of 
these clubs is to produce more com by 
showing the people the best way to grow 
it. The boys often succeed in raising more 
per acre than thdr fathoTj do. In South 



CoirlHi (/ R. H. MotiHa 

Fig. 72. A teuher showing how to make t "ng doU" 

5«fld com tester. See in the neit figure how the grains 

hare sprouted. 



Cnuttofd R-H-Uouhon 

Fig. 73. Sample grains have been taken from each 
ear and rolled ap in a moist doth (rae doll tester) to 
sprout. Notice the sprouted seeds and the twelve ears 
oicorr ' — " ■ " ■ ' ""■ ' 



Carolina, a boy named Jerry Moore grew 
over two hundred bushels of com on his 
com club acre. How much would 200 
bushels of com cost near your school? 

67. Harvesting and shipping com. — In 
the autumn each ear of com must be taken 
out of the husks that protect it. This is 
usually done by hand. Next the com is 
hauled to the bam. If the com is to go to 
market, the ears are put into a shelling 
machine that twists the grains off the cob. 
The shelled com takes up less space than 
the ears would take in the com trains that 
carry the grain from the farming districts 
to the great com markets at Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Chicago, and Cincin- 
nati. (See Fig. 79.) From these cities, 
some of this gr^ goes on to ^e people in 
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Europe, to whom we send many ship- 
loads each year. The com map shows 
the leading seaport cities from which most 
of the com ships sail. (Fig. 79.) 

Take a piece of paper 
and measure the scale 
of miles on the map 
(Fig. 51); then measure 
th;e distance from 
Omaha to Chicago, and 
on to New York. How 
far is it? Much travel 
would be saved if com 
could grow in great 
quantities near the At- 
lantic coast; but the 
com "map (Fig. 79) 
shows that instead of 
being grown near the 
cities where the ships 
are, most of the com is 
grown in the North 
Central States, because 
the land there is better 
for farming than it is 
near the Atlantic coast. 
68. Smooth land or 
rough land. — If you 
photo.u.a.G(ioLEiirmy should tako A tHp from 
a." of 4f.°Sf?rt Iowa to New England, 

railroad cut in Wash- you WOUld knOW from 
mrton, D, C. Compare , , . i. iv j 

thk with th« other pic- looKiDg at tne ground 
ture on this page, why One of these regions 
is better than the other for growing com. 
The land in Iowa is smooth, level, free from 
stones, and easy to plow. Most of New 
England is hilly, and sometimes the earth 
is so full of stones that it is hard to find 
a place to stick a plow into the groimd. 
This difference shows you why Iowa and 
the other Central States are so much better 
for fanning than the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 



69. How soil is made : decaying rocks 
make soil. — What is soil, anyhow? It is 
only rock, broken up into very small pieces. 
It seems strange to think that hard rock 
can become soft dirt. But you have seen 
many things change their form. You have 
seen a piece of wood so soft and rotten that 
you could break it up in your fingers; yet 
you know that it was once so hard that 
men drove nails mto it. 

The hardest of things decay, or break up 
into many tiny pieces. The sharp knife, 
or the hard steel chisel that cuts stone, will 
at last be soft brown rust. You can see a 
bright new nail or a tack begin to decay 
in a day or two. Wet it, and the next day 
it is rusty. You can scrape off the rust 
with a knife. That rust is a decayed part 
of the nail. Many boards fall off from 
fences because the nails which hold them 
have rusted in two. In just this same way 
rocks decay, only very slowly. The nun- 
water takes out tke part of the rock that 
holds the grains together. If you look at 
the walls of an old building, you can see 
that some of the stone has decayed. Some- 
times you cannot read the letters on old 



Fig. 7S. A diagram showing how soil may be made. 
Have you seen something l&e tte picture in the rail- 
road cut or elsewhere? The spring is the source of a 
little stream. See also Fig. 74. 
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gravestones, because so many particles 
have dropped to the ground. These par- 
ticles of decayed stone make soil, in which 
the flowers, grass, grain, and trees grow. 

70. Roots break rocks. — Another thing 
that helps to make soil is that all rocks have 
little narrow cracks in them. Sometimes 
you can see them, like very flne lines. Into 
these tiny cracks plant roots push them- 
selves and grow with such force that they 
widen the cracks a little, and finally break 
the.rocks apart. Every tree has thousands 
of little roots that are constantly prying 
into every rock crevice within reach. Some- 
times tree trunks and roots break off a big, 
solid chunk of stone by growing into cracks 
in the rock. As time goes on the rocks are 
thus broken into smaller and smaller pieces 
until soil is formed. 

71. Frost breaks rocks. — In cold 
weather, the water freezes in the cracks of 
rocks and breaks them open. Freeang 
water has force enough to burst pitchers, 
bottles, and even iron pipes. Perhaps you 
have seen such a thing happen. The rocks 
broken by the force of the freezing water 
will, in coxuBe of time, become soil. 

72. Top soil and tinder soil. — You see 
the rocks have many enemies that are 
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8000 bushels of com on « prairie farm near 
Kiver. Cold rain and snow do not buit 
ears of corn. 



Fliota. Bran Been., N. ¥. 

Fig. 77. Bow the Now Tork Sute comllelds look 

when an unusually eariy snow falls among the shocks 

and the pumpkins that grew with the com. 

always attacking them and slowing turning 
them into the earth that is needed for grow- 
ing food. We find that this earth is finest 
near the top, because the roots, the frost, 
and the rain work most near the sm^ace of 
the earth. Sometimes you can see the 
several kinds of soil in a cut beside a road 
or in a place where a cellar is being di^. 
Beneath the fine top soil comes a coarser 
under layer; next are the small pieces of 
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st<nie mixed with earth, then larger stones, 
and finally the solid rock with cracks in it 
(Figs. 74, 75). AH of the soil you ever 
saw was once hard rock. 

In mount^ns and hilly countries such 
as New England and tiie Appalachian 
Mountdns, the running water often carries 
tiie little soil particles away almost as fast 
as they are formed. Only a thin layer of 
soil is left on the hills, but the water carries 
the earth into the valleys, which often have 
fine deep soil. In the North Central States 
most of the land is so level that the soil is 
not carried away. The rock is far down 
below a thick layer of soft, fine earth. All 
this is good for the com grower. 

73. Other cn^ on the com farm. — 
The farmer who grows com in the Central 
States grows other crops also. He has 
horses to help him work, and often he has 
cattle and pigs as well. He has a pasture 
field where his animals may eat grass in 
summer, and another field that grows hay 
(Fig. 78). Hay is grass that has been cut 
and dried in the sunshine. It is then put 
into big stacks, or into bams, so that it 
will keep for winter use. Nearly always 



there are bams and other 
buildings near a farmer's 
house. 

74. Other places grow 
com. — Let us leave the 
North Central States and 
see wha^ else com grows. 
Remember, com likes rich 
soil, showers, sunshine and 
warm weather. On ' the 
com map (Fig. 79) you will 
notice ^t the states in 
the south and east grow 
com, but less than is 
grown in the Cental 
States. 

The world com map (Kg. 80) shows that 
there is a com region in South America 
and one in Europe. But both together 
are not nearly so large as the one in the 
United States. What South Amoican 
country grows com? 

The only European country that has 
much com to export is Rumania (Fig, 315). 
Steamships from England and Italy go up 
the Danube river and bring away loads of 
Rumanian com. Can you name and point 
out ports to whidi they might take the 
com (Big. 315), and the bodies of water 
through which they might sail? 

The Rumanian com grower has a hard 
time, for com does not grow so well in his 
country as in ours. One year the Ruman- 
ians may have a good crop. The next year 
may be so dry that the Rumanian com 
grower gets but a quarter of a crop. That 
year he has but httle money. If farmers 
have no money to spend, they cannot buy 
things from the stores and factories, and 
therefore business is poor in the cities. In 
the North Central States, with thdr many 
summ^" showers, the com growers have 
more com and more money than they do 
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Fig. 80. 



in Rumania. Do you see 
why many Rumanians 
want to come to the 
United States to live? 

QDESTIONS 

1. What do you eat that is 
made of corn? 2. What kind 
of kernels would you plant to 
raise good corn? 3, What 
makes com grow well? 4. Why 
can the farmer who plants 
corn in Iowa tFig. 99), raise 
a large crop? 6, Why must 
he plant com carefully if he 
wants to weed it with a culti' 
vator? 6. Bring to school a *""" "' 

piece of rock either very soft or very hard. Test it 
with your knife. 7. How do you know that 
rocks are broken up or carried away? 

8. Find a picture in this book showing rocky 
country. Are the rockH wearing away? 9. What 
farm buildings do you find in the picture (Fig. 
71)? Notice the windmill that pumps water for 
the farm. 10. Write a short stoiy called "A 
Day on a Farm." II. Why is a single com 
plant pretty? Draw one. 12. Make a list of 
the seaports from which com ships sail, and 
opposite each port write the name of the state 
it is in and the body of water into which the 
ship sails. 13. Point out aU the states that 
grow com. Which two are the best? 14. In 
what direction do you live from the leading 
cam producing states? Does your state pro- 
duce as much? If not, why? 

15, Find Argentina on the map of South 
America. On what river is Buenos Aires? 

16. In what direction will the com ship sail 
from Buenoe Aires to London? In what hemi- 
sphere will it be as soon as it crosses the equator? 

17. Through what waters will the com ship sail 
from Rumania to London? 18. If you do not 
live in the North Central States, trace on the 
map (Fig. 79) the route traveled by the com 
you use. How far does it travel? How long 
does it take? 

WHEAT 

75. How wheat is grown.—Nearly all of 
us eat bread. Did your father grow the 
grain to make the bread you eat, or did 
your mother buy the flour, or did she buy 
the loaf already made? Most people in this 
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country use wheat flour. Who-e do they 
get it? 

In the western part of the North Central 
States (Fig. 99), that is, in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, people are busy growing wheat. 
Sometimes the fields are ayvered with 
nothing but wheat as far as one can see. 
The wheat-grower's farm is often a large 
one— so large that it might take you several 
hours or even a day to walk around it. 

If wheat is to grow well, the groimd must 
first be plowed to turn the weeds and grass 
under the earth, so that th^ cannot choke 
the little green wheat plants. For ages 
men have used horses, mules, and oxen to 
pull the plows around and around the field ; 
but now in some places people use tractors 
— big machines run by engines. These pull 
the plows and the harrows. A bright boy 
or girl can sometimes run a tractor, which 
has the strength of twenty horses, and plow 
up several acres in a day. 

In tile wheat states, the ground is so- 
level, treeless, and free from stones that 
some farmers use gang plows, so called 
because they make three or more furrows 
at a time. (See Fig. 67.) After the plow 
comes the harrow, which makes the sol' 
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Wheat drills. The; sow t 

'romthe seed boxes. 

the; moke long green lines across the field. 



soft and fine, and ready for the big seeding 
machine, or drill, as it is called, which can 
plant many acres in a day. (Fig. 81.) 
The wheat is planted in rows close together, 
so that when the plants come up, the field 
is as green as a field of grass. In fact, the 
wheat plants are so close together that, 
unlike com, they do not need to be culti- 
vated between planting time and harvest 
time five to eight months later. 

76. Harvesting wheat.— Harvest time is 
the busiest time of the year on the wheat 



farm. (See Fig. 83.) From 
Chicago, and from other 
cities and towns, men go out 
by trainloads to help the 
farmers harvest the wheat. 
The boys and girls often help 
too. Everybody works long 
hours, for the grain must be 
harvested before the wheat 
grains dry and fall to the 
ground. (Fig. 83.) After the 
wheat is cut, the big thresh- 
ing machine beats the grain 
out of the heads, runs it into 
ii.HuTBtrrCD. sacks, and blows the straw 
* out into big piles. (Fig. 86.) 
Then, away to the raihoad 



station go the wag- 
ons loaded with 
sacks of wheat. 

77. The wheat 
markets. — In a few 
days, the freight 
trains have carried 
the wheat to the 
great wheat mar- 
kets — Kansas City, Fig. 82. Graias of wheat, 

St. Louis, Omaha, '"'^ '^'• 

Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago. (See Fig. 



CourUiy of Ink Hmcaler Co. 

Fig. S3. Two binders cutting wheat. Often these nutchines are drawn b; horses. Is the country hill; <a level? 
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64.) From Chicago and Duluth, steam- 
ships carry part of the grain to Buffalo. It 
goes from here to New York through the 
New York Barge Canal (Figs. 210 and 198) 
and to Montreal through the Welland 
canal. (See Fig. 198.) Some of 
the wheat is hauled by train to 
New York, Montreal, and even 
to Boston. Other trains carry 
some of it southward from 
Kansas City and St. Louis to 
Galveston and New Orleans. 
You can think of streams of 
wheat from the farms flowing 
along the railroads and the 
rivers to our seaport cities, 
where it slides into the great 
bodies of ocean steamers to he 
taken to our cousins in Europe. 

There are many people in Fig. so. A etu 
Kansas, Minnesota, Dakota, """"^ 



and Canada whose only crop is wheat. 
When the season is favorable, and the 
yield is large, they can 
sell their wheat and use 
the money to buy many 
other things that they 
need. In having only one 
thing to sell they are like 
the fisherman (Sec. 14), 
who has plenty of fish to 
sell; and they are much 
better off than the fur- 
hunting Indian (Sec. 7), 
who has no railroad to 
bring him things which 
he needs, no matter how 
many furs he may have. 
78. The Red River 
Valley. — One of Amer- 
ica's most famous wheat ^- k. staite of 
districts is the level «ida^to|ethM'^ 
valley of the Red River >«^**- 

of the North, in' Dakota and Minnesota. 
The winters there are very cold. Sometimes 
the thermometer is below zero for days at 
a time, and people go about in sleighs for 
many weeks. A big wagon body is often 



Courto]' U Int. Stmtia Co. 

of wheat sheaTes and a threshing machine. The 
the grain from th« straw and delivers it from a spout 
into the sacks. 
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sota wheat country and go 
into Canada without 
knowing that he had Mt 
the United States, unless 
he happened to see a 
boundary stone. This is 
because the wheat farms of 
the two countries are so 
much alike. The Canadian 
farmers raise wheat just as 
it is raised in Dakota and 
Kansas, and the i>eople 
speak Enghsh as we do. 
The chief wheat city of 

Fig. 87. Map of the United States showing by black dots where wheat and Canada is Winmpeg. (See 
rice are grown. The more dots, the more gram. The dotted line separates Fig. 243.) Long wheat 
se how small the rice redon is. , . .1 ^ j- 

trains carry the Canadian 




e from the wheat re{pon. 



wheat from this city to the steamers at Fort 
William on Lake Superior. A great deal 
of Canadian wheat goes to England. 

79. Other wheat districts of the United 
States. — The wheat map (Fig. 87) shows 
another wheat district in the northwestern 
part of the country, In the state of Wash- 
ington. Only about one-fourth of the 



put on runners and goes about the country 
like a street car, taking boys and girls from 
many farms to the high school in a country 
town. There are not many people in the 
towns in these regions. The wheat farmers 
of the North Central States have httle to 
do in the winter; so many of them go off 
to the forests to cut lumber, while others 
who stay at home keep 
cows, feed them, milk 
them, and make butter to 
sead away to the cities. 
Thus, you see, some of the 
wheat growers do more 
than just one thing, and 
they have a variety of 
goods to sell. But after 
all, wheat is the big crop 
from which they make the 
most money. 

The wheat region that 
begins in the North Cen- 
tral States extends far into 
Canada. One could ride 

along a level road in the Fig. SS. Hap ahowine the average annual rainfall in the different parts of Ae 
United States. How many inches a year fall where you live? In what sea- 
son does most of it fall? How numy inches fall in Uinuesota? 



North Dakota or Minne- 
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states in our country grow 
enough wheat for their own 
people to eat. For tim 
reason, wheat and flour 
must be shipped all over the 
country from the few states 
that have wheat to spare. 
Thus, you see that the peo- 
ple in one part of the coun- 
try must have the help of 
the people in other parts of 
tiie country in ordo" to have 

what they need. We all ^iS'S'. Uap Bhowing the average annual rainfall in the different parts of 
, , ' ,, the world. Pointont where the most rain falls in South America: in Africa. 

depend on one another. 




Look at the mark on a flour sack at your 
home, or at your grocery, and see where 
the flour was made. Nearly every city has 
flour mills; but Minneapolis, on the edge 
of the wheat belt, is the greatest flour mak- 
ing city in the United States. Do you 
know where there is a flour mill near your 
home? 

80. Machines and bread. — Not very 
long ago, men did the work of harvesting 
wheat with hand tools, like scythes and 
rakes. {See Fig. 395.) Now machines plant 
the wheat, hwrest it, thresh it, grind it, 
and even make it into bread. In the big 
baJteries, bread-making machinery mixes 



the dough, and carries it through the floors 
of the building from story to story until it 
reaches the ovens in the basement. (See 
Figs. 91, 92, 93.) 

81. Wheat and machinery in foreign 
countries. — The Americans have invented 
most of the wheat machinery; and we are 
sending plows, harrows, reapers, threshers, 
and tractors to other countries, thus mak- 
ing it easier for people in those lands to 
grow their wheat. In Russia, however, and 
in some of the countries around the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the people still thresh some 
of then" wheat by making animals walk 
around and around and tramp it out. 
They then take it up in a 
shovel when the wind is 
blowing, and the wheat 
and fine straw are thrown 
up in the air. As the 
straw is lighter than the 
grain, the wind carries the 
straw away, while the 
heavier grain falls back 
on the threshing floor. 
They call this winnowing 
in the wind. This method 
„ is mentioned in the Bible, 

Fig. 90. World map showing where wheat is grown. Does this crop grow in . . 1.1. l j 

pUces where there is very heaTj, medium, or hght rainfall? and men baVC tnresnea 
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Fig. 91. Bread mixing machines and the troughs in 

which the dough "rises" before being damped into « 

chute. (See next figure.) 

and cleaned their wheat in this way for 
thousands of years. 

The farmers of Australia and Argentma 
use the very best of American machinery 
and grow their wheat as we do in the North 
Central States. We have also shipped 
our harvesting machinery to Russia and 
to Asia. 

Some coimtries cannot use good machm- 
ery in their wheat fields because the fields 
are small, steep, and stony. In Italy and 
Greece, there are so many people, and good 



Courtei^ ol Americu Siona Co. Plul^ Pi- 
Fig. 92. A chute full of dough which the machine is 
cutting into loaves. These pass to the left on a belt 

converor. 



land is so scarce, that the farmers some- 
times have little mountainside wheat fields 
no bigger than a room. These fields are 
so very rocky that they must be dug by 
hand with spades and forks, and the wheat 
carried down by hand. It takes much 
hard work to grow a little wheat in such a 
place, and many of these people have come 
to the United States where there is more 
land. 

Wheat grows well in level countries 
where there is a cool winter and a moderate 
amount of rainfall. Look at the map of 



Fig. 93. Baked loaves of bread on wheeled rackg. 

The bread has just been taken from the long row of 

ovens at the lett It is now read^ to be wrapped and 

Bold. 

the United States rainfall (Fig. 88) and the 
map of United States wheat (Fig. 87) pro- 
duction. You see that most of the wheat 
is grown where the rainfall is light. Every 
continent has a region of heavy rainfall 
where there is no wheat, and a region of 
light rainfall where wheat is grown. 

82. Wheat in Europe. — All the countries 
of Europe together grow more wheat than 
America, but in spite of this Europe does 
not grow enough wheat for its many people. 
There are about four times as many people 
in Europe as in the United States, and they 
all hke to eat wheat bread. But many 
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people in Europe can afford to eat wheat 
bread only on holidays and great occasions. 
The rest of the time they have to eat dark 
bread of rye, oats, barley, or com, because 
wheat is so scarce. 

Europe has one big country that has long 
grown much wheat for export. This 
country, Russia, has a cold winter. It has 
wide level plains, like Dakota and Minne- 
sota. It has a great wheat port away off 
in southeastern Eu- 
rope on the Black 
Sea. (Fig. 315.) Per- 
haps you can name 
a city that a wheat 
ship would pass on 
its way from the 
Black Sea to Belgium 
or to England. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Is it easy to plow 
in your part of the coun- 
try? Why? 2. Look at 
Figs. 67, 68, 81; how 
many men does it take to 
run the plow? the har- 
row? the drill? 3. How 
many horaes are pulling 
the harvester (Fig. 151) 
in eastern Washington? Fig. 94. 



your school. Why do they differ? 8. Examine 
the world wheat map (fig. 90). Name three 
American cities and three others outside of 
America that export wheat to Europe. 9. Find 
on the map the five chief wheat states of the 
North Central States named in Sec. 75. 10. 
What haa made it easier to build railroads 
through these wheat states than through the 
eastern part of the United States? See map, Fig. 
65. 11. Trace the railroads (Fig. 64) that carry 
the wheat of North Dakota to Dulutb and Min- 
neapolis; of Kansas to Chicago; of Kansas to 
Galveston, Texas; from Chicago to Buffalo. 

12. What river forms 
a natural boundary of 
Nebraska? Of Wiscon- 
sin? 13. Through which 
of these states does the 
Missouri River flow? 
14, What large city in 
one of these states is on 
Lake Superior? 15. 
What river flows 
through the wheat coun- 
try of eastern Washing- 
ton? Into what ocean 
does it flow? 16. When 
are more men needed to 
care for the wheat crop, 
at planting, or at har- 
vesting time? 

CATTLE AND 
HOGS 

Where these 
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machine is the wheat 

cut? Where is it sacked? 5. Through what 
is the grain flowing from the elevator into the 
ship (Fig. 110)? Where is Port Arthur? 
Through what waters does the ship pass from 
Port Arthur to London? 6. With the map of 
the United States open, fill out the following 
chart. Copy the headings carefully. 

Witk a Wheat Skip on the Great Lakes. 
Dutulh and Port Arthur to Buffalo and Montreal. 



7. List some things eaten by the Indians of 
the North Woods, the Fskimos, the people in 



many Uttle pigs are fliere? you go tO the grocery 

store and read the label on & can of tongue 
or ham or beef, you will usually find that it 
came from some place in the North Central 
States. Perhaps the label says Chicago; it 
may say Cincinnati, Kansas City, Omaha, 
or South St. Paul. In all of these eities 
there are large factories where meat 
animals are killed and prepared for the 
butcher shop or canned ready for the 
table. Let us see why these industries 
are located in these cities. 

84. Pigs and com.^ — You recall that the 
wheat farmer sells most of his wheat. The 
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Fig. 95. A herd of cattle pasturing on the Great Plains. 



com farmer has a different plan. Instead 
of selling his com, he feeds most of it to 
the cattle and pigs ; and when they are fat, 
he sells them to the meat packers in the 
cities. Look at the swine map (Fig. 100) 
and the com map (Fig. 79) and you will 
see that the pigs live in the com states 
where they can be fattened on the com 
that grows there. The com farmer often 
buys lean cattle from the states farther 
west and southwest, fattens them on his 
com (See Fig. 76) and hay and grass, and 
then sends them away in freight cars to 
Chicago or Kansas City, to be sold. 



85. The pig club. — Many American 
school boys belong to pig clubs. Each 
member of the club raises a pig as directed 
by the teacher of agriculture in his school, 
or by the county demonstration agent — a 
man hired by the Government to help the 
fanners to learn the best way to do their 
work. A farmer boy in Pennsylvania paid 
$9.00 for a pig that weighed 47 pounds. 
In 147 days the pig weighed 302 pounds, 
had eaten $30.00 worth of feed, and was 
sold for $59.02. 

86. Shipping meat. — In a city butcher 
shop, you may see a little round purple 

mark on a quarter of beef or 
on a carcass of mutton. This 
is the stamp of the United 
States Government inspector, 
who puts it there to show that 
the animal is healthy and 
good to eat. If you live in 
Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, or in one of 
many other Eastern cities, you 
will probably find that the 
meat camejrom Chicago. 

In the big meat packing 

plants, not a scrap or a drop 

►^»™ of anything is wasted. Even 

the blood is made into chicken 
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feed and fertilizer. Small pieces of bone, 
such as we throw away at home, are made 
into buttons, and the bone shavings are 
made into bone dust for fertilizer. Grease 
that is not clean enough to eat Is made into 
soap, and meat that is not fit for man 
to eat is made into chicken feed. Alto- 
gether, several hundred different products 
are made from one pig or ox. Cars called 
refrigerator cars, with a closet full of ice 
at each end, carry fr^ meat from Chicago 
and Kansas City all the way to New York 
and Boston, even in hot weather. At these 
dtiea, some of the meat is regularly put on 
steamships and sent to Europe. 

87. Meat from distant places.— K you 
should go into a grocery store in England, 
France, or Germany and look at the labels 
on the cans of meat, you would find them, 
even there, marked "Chicago", "Omaha", 
and "Cincinnati". But there would also 
be others marked with names of places in 
Australia, Argentina, and Uruguay 

In Europe, not enough meat is produced 
for all the many people. Meat is brought 
to them in ships &om other continents 
where there are not so many people to eat 
the meat which those coimtries produce. 
Australia does not have very many 



nui(o.O.S.Dcpt.Air. 

Pig. 9l. A cold-itorage room in ■ Chicago meat pack- 
ing plant. Hnndrads of slieflp GarcasaeB may be Men 
an; daj In this hnmeiuc room. The air 1> always reiy 
cold, so that the meat does not spoiL 
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Fig. 98. Cattle feedine tronghs. Great Plains, Ama- 
ruio, Texas. 

cattle, but since it is a large counby, with 
fewer people than Bel^um, there is beef 
to spare. Many shiploads of beef go 
from Sydney, and also from Wellington, 
New Zealand, to London and other English 
cities. That is a very long journey. If 
you look at the globe you will see that it 
is half way aroimd the world. The ship 
must go tiu-ou^ the hottest part of the 
world, too; therrfore, the meat is frozen 
hard before it is put into the refrigerat- 
ing rooms in the great ships. 

The people of western Europe now get 
more beef from South America than they do 
from the United States. Three coimbies of 
South America — Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay — are together nearly half as large 
as the United States. These countries have 
wide, treeless plains covra^ with sweet 
grass which is good for cattle to eat. 

Most of Europe, you remember, is too 
cool or dry to grow its own com. In place 
of com, the farmers of these coxmtries grow 
oats, barley, and beets for their cattle. 
These beets are almost as big as your head. 
(Fig. 328.) It takes a lot of work to grow 
beets, but great fields of them are grown for 
the cows and sheep of Europe to eat. 
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88. Pigs and potatoes. — While the sheep 
and cows of Europe are often fed on beets 
instead of on com, many of the pigs th«:« 
are fed on potatoes. Rgs and potatoes 
are often grown in the same places. The 
potatoes are of a large, coarse variety, and 
are raised especially for the pigs and cows. 
For this reason Germany grows sevCTal 
times as many potatoes as does the United 
States. Russia is anoth^ countiy that 
grows many potatoes. 

89. Pigs and nuts. — Wh^i we studied 
com (Sec. 64) . we found that com does 
not grow where there is little rain. 
Southern Europe is too dry for com 
to grow as well as it does in the United 
States. These countries of Southern 
Europe— Spain, Italy and Greece— are also 
too dry for potatoes to grow well. These 
countries do not have as many pigs as the 
Gomans and Belgians have. You can 
hardly guess what food fattens the pigs of 
SouUi Europe. Often it is chestnuts and 
acorns. These are the foods of the wild 
h<^ in his forest home. It is a common 
sis^t in Spain, Portugal, or Serbia to see 



the swineherd watching 
his drove of fat pigs out 
under the trees while they 
gather the crop and fattoi 
themselves. In France 
and Italy, after the people 
have picked up the beat of 
the chestnuts for thdr own 
use, the pigs gather what 
are left. 

But with all their 
strange ways of feeding 
pigs and cattle, the people 
of Westem Europe have 
been imable to supply 

meat. For many years, 
the United States, South America, and 
Australia have helped supply than. Every 
week we send to them from Chicago and 
Kansas City and from other cities, carloads 
of pork, beef, ham, and bacon. All this 
brings much money to the fanners and dty 
people of the Norui Central States. Thus 
we see that this North Central section of 
our country supplies both bread (Sec. 80) 
and meat, not only to America, but also 
to countries across the sea. In return, 
almost every country in the world sends 
back something which is needed there. 

90. Countries where meat is scarce. — 
Can you guess why the people of Italy eat 
leas meat than the people of Illinois? And 
why the people of China eat less meat than 
the people of Italy? It is because the 
people c^ Illinois have farms of a hundred 
acres or more, while the farmers in Italy 
have but ten or fifteen acres, and the 
Chinese have only one or two acres in thdr 
little farms. Yet each one of the littie 
farms in Italy and China must be made to 
support a family. Now, tiie Chinese farmer 
cannot raise aiou^ crops on his tii^ bit 
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of ground to feed himself, his 
family, and also a number i 
of pigs and cattle; so he does i 
not keep many pigs and cattle. 
He imses rice, com, beans, 
potatoes, and vegetables for 
his family, keeps a few ducks 
and' chickens, and often has 
only one pig to eat up scraps 
that people do not eat. So 
the Chinese do not have much 
meat to eat. You see, then, 
that the meat industry is not Fig- »<» 
as important in their country 
as it is in the NorUi Central States. The 
Chinese farmer does not have any tractor. 
Often he does not even have a horse to pull 
his plow. Instead, he must dig up his 
little farm with a spade. He cannot pro- 
duce enough to get high wages. Do you 
see why many Chinese want to come to 
America to live, and why so many Italians 
come to America? 

QUESTIONS 

1. How many boys of the pig club (Fig. 96) 
are wearing ribbons or badges? What may 
th^ have taken prizes for? 2. Why is it good 
for our country to have boya taught to be good 
farmers? 3. To what animals besides the pigs 
does the farmer in Figure 76 probably feed his 
com ? 4. Where in Nebraslia are there wide 
stretches of plain lilce those in the picture 
(Fig. 52)? Did you ever see such level land? 
Where? What makes you sure that this is a 
rather dry country? 5. In which part of 
Texas are there the same level plains? (See the 
map of the United States.) 

6. How does a railroad strike prove that city 
people cannot get along without ranchmen? 
7. How did the Wortd War show that each 
country needs the others? 8. What danger 
did people run before the Government put its 
stamp on meat? 

9. What farm machines does the Illinois 
farmer have that the Chinaman does not? 
10. Could the Chinese farmer give you milk, 
butter, cheese, or roast beef? 11. Ti^onthe 
map (Fig. 40) a route to China. What is 
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their csmp. See the moirsliOM. 
How d«ep is tti« boowP Wbat kind of trees are to be seen? 

another way? Which is nearer? 12. Find 
Sydney and Montevideo on the political map 
of the world (Fig. 40). From which place 
is it a longer journey to London by ship? 
Through what waters would the ship from 
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91. Land fit ohty for forests.— The 
country near the upper Great Lakes is not 
as good for farming as that of the southern 
and western part of the North Central 
States. It is hilly; parts of it are very 
rocky, and in spots it is sandy and swampy 
— very diileroit from the smooth, level 
fields of the com country and the wheat 
country. If the trees are cut down, fiie 
ground cannot easily be made into fields. 
Therefore, most of the land is still in 
forests of pine, spruce, hemlock, and maple. 

92. The camp and the chopping. — Every 
winter hundreds of men from the wheat 
country and from the com country go intc 
these forests of the Great Lake re^on to 
cut down trees. They take with them 
teams of horses, and provisions to last the 
whole winter, — sacks of flour and boxes and 
barrels of groceries for themselves; and for 
their horses, bales of hay and sacks of oats 
and com. When they get to the forest, 
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Fig. 102. A method of felling trees. Tbe side biwtrd 

which the tree will fall ia chopped. The other side is 

sawed. WashinEton State, 

tiiey build log houses. Each house has 
bunks along the walls and a big stove. 
Here the men camp all winter long. 

93. The log drive and the sawmiU. — 
Now be^ns the work. The rin^g sound 
of many axes chopping at the tree-trunks 
is followed by the crash of falling trees. 
The logs, when stripped of branches, are 
piled on deds and hauled away over the 
snow. The snow in these forests does not 
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Fit- 103. Sledloads of logs on the waj to a river bank. 
Thief River Palls. 



melt for weeks at a time, but becomes 
deeper and deeper, until often it is two or 
three feet deep. But the deep snow only 
levels the rough places, and makes it easier 
for horses to pull the huge piles of logs to 
the banks of the streams. By spring, 
thousands of logs have been pUed along 
these streams. When the snow melts; the 
snow water raises the stream. The logs 
are then rolled into the water to float 



Fig. 104. Logs In a river near a sawmill. The logs 

are kept awav from the farther bank bj a boom, wh£h 

is « chain qf many logs fastened end to end. 

away with the current. Thus they go 
down to the sawmill many miles away. 

Sometimes as the logs float down stream, 
they get caught against rocks or in narrow 
places, and hundreds of them pile up, mak- 
ing alog jam. Then it is hard and dangerous 
work to start the logs again. When they 
finally reach the sawmill, they lie In the 
river or mill pond until pulled out to be 
sawed into boards and other kinds of lum- 
ber. (Fig. 106.) Many towns in eastern 
Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, and north- 
em Michigan have nothing to sell but limi- 
ber. Great trainloads are hauled away to 
be used in building houses and bams in 
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the almost treeless wheat and com country. 
Many big steamers carry lumber from the 
shores of Lake Superior to Chicago, and 
to cities on Lake Erie. 

94. Northeastern lumber region. — On 
the map of North America (Fig. 48), you 
will find some highlands between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. Perhaps 
you can find out the names of the states in 
which these highlands are located. (Hg. 
64). This country is rough and snow-clad 
in winter, very inuch like that around 
the Great Lsdces.. Much of it is in 
forests, like those of the Lake district. 
The lumbering is done in the same way 
as in the Lake coimtry. Sailing vessels 
carry lumber from the mills near the 
mouths of the Kennebec and Penobscot 
Rivera in Maine (Fig. 228) to Cuba, South 
Arnica, and Europe. 

North of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River in Canada is still more of 
this rough, forested country. Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Quebec have a great many 
sawmills. Every summer ships sail down 
the St. Lawrence, loaded with lumber for 
Europe. (See Fig. 64.) 
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Fig. 105. Inside the BBwnuU.thelogiscaniedoiiBlittle 

car back and forth against the edge of the band Baw, 

which slices off a board each time the log comes to it 

la some mills ■ circular saw is used. 



Fig. 103. These men are poling the logs to flie endless 
chain which takes them into the mill after thej bare 
been washed. The men are standing on board- 
covered booms. 

95. Southeastern limiber region. — In 
tliat part of the Appalachian Highlands 
which is south of Pennsylvania, snow never 
covers the groxmd very long at a time, and 
the lumbermen cannot use sleds to haul 
logs as they do near the Great Lakes. 
Instead, they use wagons'. Many of the 
trees in the southern forests are of oak. 
There are also forests of fine tall trees of 
the hard yellow pine that we so often tise 
for floors. The people in these southern 
states cut a great deal of lumber and ship 
much of it to coimtries over the sea. The 
best-known lumber ports are New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Savannah. Can you find 
them? (Fig. 64.) 

96. Western limiber region. — In the 
western part of the United States, there 
are forests of wonderful big fir, pine, and 
redwood trees. One of the redwoods is so 
large that a tunnel has been cut right 
through and a stagecoach drawn by fflx 
horses can drive through the tunnd. Tha« 
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the Panama Canal to New 
York and to Europe. Thus 
you see what a great ta^ 
it is to get lumber from 
where it grows to other 
places that have no lum- 
ber, or at least not enou^. 
97. Eturopeaji hnnber 
and lumber trade. — In 
Northern Europe, in Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Plnland 
(see Fig. 315), the« is a 
large section of rough, cold 
country Uke that around 
our Great Lakes and East- 

Point out where the biggest trees of the United Stttes grow. Compare this ^™ nignianos. nere, COO, 




oup with the rainfall map, Fig. 88. 

are whole forests of redwood trees and 
sugar-pine trees in California, Oregon, and 
Washington, many of whose trunks are six 
or seven feet through, and ten or twenty or 
thirty times as tall as a man. How can 
men get such huge logs to the sawmill? 
There is no snow over which sleds can be 
dragged. Th^ are hauled to a railroad 
by many oxen, or by en^es that pull them 
along by ropes. In some of the steei)er 
places, the logs slide down 
the mountainside on 
tracks, or flimies, made of 
smaller logs. 

These great logs make 
the finest of lumber, some 
of which is carried by 
trains across the continent 
to towns in states that 
border the Atlantic. Ships 
carry it from San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and 
Seattle, and (Jig. 109} to 
South America and South 
Africa, to cities across the 



men go to the woods in 
the winter time, and cut down trees few- 
lumber, and when the ice is gone in the 
spring, hundreds of ships sail away with 
cargoes of lumber to westan and southern 
Europe, and even to South Africa. 

08. The need of caring for forests. — In 
the United States lumbermen have cut 
down entire forests over many thousands 
of miles. This method of lumbering is 
wasteful, and has made lumber scarce and 
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you anything at home made of oak? of pine? 
of hickory? of ash? 

6. Fill out the following chart, uBing youi 
maps to help you (Figs. 228 and 64): 
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its price high. People have 
also been careless and let 
forest fires bum up mil- 
lions of trees. Each fall 
you read about many such 
fires in the Northwest. 

The United States De- 
partment of Forestry is 
trying to stop these fires, 
and it is also planting new 
forests in many parts of 
our coxmtry, and in some 
places is udng the same 
method for keeping our 
old forests that people in 

Europe use. Long ago ^^- "*■ '*'•' ** *" "'*'''* ■^<"™^ lumber tmdo routes. 

France, Gamany and Switzerland found 
their lumber becoming so scarce that they 
set aside some parts for forests. Each 
year in these forests men called foresters 
mark the trees whidi are to be cut down. 
The rest of the trees go on growing till tiiey 
also are large enough to be cut. Young 
trees are planted each year. Thus the 
forests are kept growing and the people are 
never without lumber. 

Wood is used in so many ways that we 
cannot do without lumb^. Most of our 
pap^* even is made from wood. Look 
around you and see how many things in 
the room came from the forest. Tell of 
other wooden tiling that you have seen. 
Could you get along easily without them? 

QUESnOHS 
1. How might forest fires be prevented? 
Might airplanes help? 2. Why ^ould the 
United States try harder to preserve its forests? 
3. If B tree is six feet through, how large around 
is it? You can work this out by drawing a 
circle with a three foot string in your school- 
room, yard, or on the floor. Get your class- 
mates to help you measure the leiigth of the 
circle. Have you trees as large as this where 
you tive? 4. Of what kind of wood are your 
■dioolroom desks made? The floor? 5. Have 



Bangor, Maine 
Montreal. ... 

Seattle 

San Francisco. 
New Orleans, . 

Savannah 

Portland, Ore. 






7. Trace the route of a cargo of redwood trees 
from San Francisco to New York by rail; by 
the Panama Canal. 8. Tell three ways by 
which logs are taken to the sawmill. Why are 
there different ways? 

9, List the chief lumber states of the United 
States. Study their locations until you can 
point to or name them qjiickly. Group them 
into the North Central States, the Northeastern 
States, the South Atlantic States, the Gulf 
States, and the Western States. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE NORTH 
CENTRAL STATES 
99. Large population. — The twelve 
North Central States now have fifty 
dmes as many people as there were in all 
North America when Columbus first saw 
the new world. Why have eo many 
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Courttiy ot Doubfcdw P.ge?riidi«l». N. Y. 

n Lake Superior, holding 7,000,000 bushels of grsin. See the frei^t 
runs mto ships. Compare this hiiid of buildiiv with the ones in 

Argentina, Fig. 300. 



people come to these states? Four reasons 
tell us why they have come: good climate, 
rich level soilj great mineral wealth, and 
splendid waterways. 

1. Climate. — Few parts of the world 
have so good a climate as has the group of 
North Central States. It is healthful; it 
makes the people there feel like doing 
things. Everywhere the summers are 
warm or hot, with enough rain to make 
good crops grow. The winters are cold, 
with many clear, crisp days. In the 
southern part, the snow rarely sts-ys more 
than one or two weeks at a time. How is 
it in the northern part? (Sec. 93.) 

2. Soii.— The soil on the great stretches 
of smooth, level prau*ies is as rich as any 
in the world for producing food. What 
has made the country here so level and the 
soil so rich, when many other re^ons are 
rocky or poor? Glaciers helped to make 
this land good. The greater part of this 
region was once, ages ago, covered by the 
ice of a huge glacier. It pushed down from 
the north and went nearly as far south as 
the Ohio and the Missouri Rivers. (See 
Fig. 64.) Like a giant scraper it scraped 



off the tops of hills and filled up the little 
valleys, thus making much of the country 
level, easy to plow, good for farming, and 
easy for travel. However, in some parts 
of Michigan and Wiscon^n, the great ice 
mass left stones and dirt in irregular piles 
and ridges, so that the farma- cannot use 
this land as plowed fields. Southern Ohio 
and Indiana were not reached by the 
glacier, and many hills remain. With these 
exceptions, the soil is wonderfully fertile, 
and as a result very large crops are pro- 
duced, as you have already learned, 

3. Great Mineral WeaiOi. — These states 
have enormous beds of iron ore, rich mines 
of copper and a great deal of lead and zinc, 
rich fields of coal, and beds of clay. Petro- 
leum and natural gas, the best fuels in the 
world, are also found. (See Sec. 104.) We 
shall study about these in other parts 
of this book. 

4. Railroads and Waterways. — Thefourth 
reason for so many people in these states 
is that the level country is as good a place 
for raih*oad building as it is for farming. 
Railroads may easily pass over the low hills 
or flat places which divide the broad valleys 
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from each oth^. Look at Figure 133 and 
see how ni£my railroads have heen built in 
this region. 

And not only is the country good for 
raihoad building but it also has splendid 
natural waterways. These are the Great 
Lakes and the rivers. Before the railroads 
were built, steamboats on the Mississippi 
and its many branches carried nearly all of 
the trade of the people living here. Boats 
on the Great Lakes carried the rest. ■ The 
first towns to be built in these states were 
river and take towns. Some freight is still 
carried on the rivers, but most of it goes 
by rail, or by lake boats. 

The Great Lakes are often called our 
"Inland Seas". They are so large that a 
traveler by boat may be for several hours 
out of sight of land. Big steamboats are 
going all summer from the far ends of Lakes 
Superior and Michigan to the eastern end 
of Lake Ene, On account of the falls in 
the Niagara River they cannot pass directly 
down this river to Lake Ontario. But the 
Welland Canal has been dug, and through 
this boats pass from lake Erie to lake 
Ontario and back agmn. The Erie Barge 
Canal, which runs from 
Buffalo to the Hudson 
River, lets boats go from 
the lakes to the Atlantic 
Oc^n. Some of the lake 
boats are so big that they 
cannot go through these 
canals, and on that ac- 
count their cargoes must 
be unloaded at some port 
on Lake Erie, even if the 
cargo is Iwund for Europe. 
These goods, therefore, 
must go eastward either 
by train or by smaller 
boats that can pass 



through the canals. Therefore, big eleva- 
tors have been built at Buffalo. 

100. Waterway cities.— Most of the 
larger cities of the North Central States 
have grown up where some waterway, 
either a river or a lake, makes trade easy. 
Of the thirty-four largest cities of the 
United States, fourteen are in the North 
Central States. All' of these fourteen 
big cities are regularly visited by steam- 
boats except Indianapolis, Indiana; Co- 
lumbus and Akron, Ohio; and Omaha, 
Nebraska. These four, since they are in 
the center of level r^ons having many 
railroads, use trains instead of boats. In 
all these cities, and in many others, large 
numbers of people are busy working in 
railroad yards, in factories, and in wholesale 
stores. The factories and the wholesale 
stores send goods out to the retail stores in 
the towns and villages. 

101. The lake ports. — We have seen 
how the Great lakes help to transport the 
things which the people in the North Cen- 
tral States wish to sell. In places where it 
is easy for people to reach the lakes with 
their freight, big cities or lake ports have 
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Fig. 111. Map of the woild showing wheat trade routes. See Sec. 81. 
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grown up. For example, Cleveland is so 
near the coal fields of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio that it loads coal for shipment to 
such lake ports as Duluth and Milwaukee, 
abnost a thousand miles away. Much iron 
ore is mined near the western end of Lake 
Superior and shipped from Duluth to the 
cities on the lower lakes. This ore, along 
with the lumber, the wheat, the com, and 
the oats, makes a 
great trade for the 
lake steamers; and 
the canal at Sault 
Ste. Marie, where the 
boats go up into and 
down from Lake Su- 
perior through the 
locks, is a very busy 
place. 

Cleveland and the 
smaller ciUes near it 
have many busy fac- 
tories using iron 
made of ore from 
Lake Superior. The 
iron is smelted with 
coal from neighboring 
coal fields. Here also 
much iron ore is unloaded and put on trains 
to go to the iron furnaces at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and at many smaller cities. 
We diall read more about the iron in- 
dustry later. (Sec. 191.) 

On the map of the United States (Fig. 
64), trace ways over which you might go 
by railroad from Cleveland to Minneapolis; 
from New York to Duluth; and from Balti- 
more to South Dakota. In passing around 
Lake Michigan, all these raihx)ad lines go 
through the great city of Chicago. This 
makes this city at the lower end of Lake 
Michigan a natural railroad center, as well 
as a lake port. Boats on the lakes cany 



freight so much more cheaply than the rail- 
roads can, that people ship their freight 
by the lake boats if they can do so. Now 
you see why the lake ports have grown to 
be great cities, and why Chicago is the 
largest <ff them all. 

102. Chicago, a great trade . center. — 
In size, Chicago is the second city in the 
United States. It is the greatest railroad 

center, the greatest 
grain market, and the 
greatest meat-pack- 
ing center in the 
world. It is also the 
greatest city for the 
manufacture of farm 
machinery, because 
so many large farms 
are near it. The lake 
boats bring lumber 
for the wooden parts 
of these machines, 
and iron ore for the 
iron parts. The a>al 

Pil.lI2. One of the Uke boats Bt an ore dock, Duluth, irom neignooring 

Hum. The ore slides Into th« hosts Oirough the fields IS USed tO Smelt 

. chutes. See the ore csrs on the dock. They hsve tx.^ ;_„_ -,— s ^^a *— 

come from the open pit mine shown in Fi£. 114. Wheat the iron ore and tO 

is loaded in mudi die same way. (Fig. 110.) run the factory en- 
gines. There are many factories in Chicago 
which make from iron many kinds of 
things to sell. Chicago also has mail- 
order houses that ship out each day thou- 
sands of packages of goods, which go to 
every state in the United States. 

103. The Mississippi River cities. — St. 
Louis is the chief city of the Missassippi 
Valley, as Chicago is of the Lake District. 
It is located on the Mis^ssippi JUver 
between the mouths of the Missouri and 
the Ohio, and boats can run from it to 
other cities far away— to Pittsburgh on 
the Ohio, to Kansas City on the Missouri, 
and to St. Paul and New Orleans on the 
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Fig. 113. wue oi me Dig uour mius ocnaD mn misuiouppi nvoi ai mumespaiiB, lamo. irnu u> uio picnire 
UiUm jou that ttils mill do«> not depend upon the water power of St Anthony Falu? Port of Ais building must 
store nuny hundreds of bushels of wheat waiting to be ground. 



Misassdppi. St. Louis produces shoes, cars, 
meat, and many other articles. The very 
long bridge across the Mississippi helps the 
merchants of St. Louis to trade with people 
on bot^ fddes of the river. 

On the upper Mississippi are the twin 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Long 
before the railroads were built, the steam- 
boats stopped here below the falls of St. 
Anthony, and white (rad^s began to 
"swap" with the Indians, who brought 
them furs. St. Paul, at the head of navi- 
gation, is now the capital of Minnesota. 
What is the great industry of - 
Minneapolis? (Sec. 79.) The 
twin cities trade with a lai^ 
farming region,and have many 
railroad yards and repair shops. 

On the Ohio River is Cincin- 
nati with its meat-packing 
plants, its clithing and tobac- 
co factories, and its iron and 
steel industries. All Ohio River 
cities can get coal very cheaply 
by boat from Pennsylvania(see 
Fig. 195), and logs and lumber 

are floated down some of the „ 

L L * J.I. rtL* 'W- •"■ A W steam shovel 

branches of the Ohio. mines n. 



104. Raw materials for manufacturing. 

■The North Central States are rich in raw 
materials. They have grain and meat, 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, iron, wood, 
and clay. Coal to run the en^es and 
smelt the ore is found in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, EJinsas, and in eastern Ohio. Nat- 
ural gas that comes out of wells in the 
ground' near some of these coal fields is 
carried in pipes to farms and cities to be 
used for heating, cooking, and lighting. 
Because of her coal, her gas, and the clay 
beneath her soil, Ohio leads all the states 
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Pig. 115. SUcUcg ba; In Iowa. Horses pull a rope that elevates tbe big tnaaaes of hay u^ on the stack. See 
how flat the countiT la in Iowa. 



in pottery manufacture. Petroleum is 
foimd in Indiana and Kansas. 

Many wagons and carriages have long 
been made in these states, and now the 
automobile industry has grown up in 
Detroit, Michigan, xmtil there is no other 
such automobile city anywh^e in the 
world. Over fifty different kinds of auto- 
mobiles are made in and near this one city. 

As the land is so good for farming, there 
is room near every city, except Duluth (see 
Sec. 101), for dairy farms to produce plenty 
of milk. There are truck farms to grow 
vegetables for people who do not have 
gardens. Most of the breakfast foods used 
in the United States are manufactured in 
towns along the way from the grain fields 
of the North Central States to the seaports 
on the Atlantic Coast. 

It is easy now to understand why these 
twelve North Central States have so much 
trade and so many people. We think of 
the good climate which makes people feel 
like doing things; of the rich, level land 
where it is easy to grow food; of the coal 
for power; of the iron and wood to build 
factories; and of the rivers, lakes and rail- 



roads to carry goods from one place to 
another. 

There is, however, one part of these 
States that is less favored tl^n the rest. 

105. The western part has litUe rain. 
— The rainfall map {Fig. 88) shows that 
the western parts of Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota have 
less rain than the eastern parts. This west- 
ern district is too dry for wheat and com to 
grow as well as they do farther east. See 
the wheat and com maps " (Figs. 87 and 79) . 
Here are wide stretches of pasture land and 
cattle ranches, from which cattle are sent to 
the com farms to be fattened. Which has 
the greater population, eastern or western 
Kansas? (Fig. 99.) Why? 

Even the North Central States have some 
hills, although no other group of states has 
so much level land or ^ few mountains. 

106. The small highland regions. — In 
southern Missouri there is a region of hills 
and low mountains where the soil is not 
rich. This highland r^on is called the 
Ozark Plateau. Ha-e lead and zinc are 
mined. Joplin is the mining cento*. 

In western South Dakota you will see 
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another highland district, the rugged Black 
Hills, where some gold is mined near the 
town of D^dwood. A third highland is 
near Lake Superior, and here, on the 
peninsula that reaches into the lake, are 
good coppCT mines that have chunks of 
pure coppa embedded in the rocks. Some 
of these mines are a mile deep and extend 
out under the bed of the lake. Michigan 
once led all other states in copper produc- 
tion ; but now the Plateau States, of which 
we Shall soon read, produce more copper 
than any other piul; of the world. 

QUESTIONS 

1. There are nutay Indian names on the map 
of these states. (Fig. 99.) See if you can find 
one attached to a state, a lake, a river, a city. 
2. Name the chief manufactures from farm 
products; from lumber; from minerals. S. What 
aniTnalii are raised on the fanns of the North 
Centnd States? To what cities are many of 
theni shipped? 4. Name the grains and crops 
that are raised on these farms. What is done 
with these products? What dtiefl ship them? 
5. Give thriee reasons why farming is one of the 
greatest occupations in tiiese states. 6. Name 
the states in this group, and tell haw they 
compare in area and popidation with the whole 
of the United States. 

7. Why do so many railroads pass through 
Chicago? 8. Write a list of products made from 
farm animals in the North Central States. 9. If 
possible, visit a meat-packing or cold-storage 
plant and describe it to the class. 10. Draw a 
map of the Great Xiakes, and write in the names 
of the states touching them. Place drclea show- 
ing the location of the chief cities. 11. Write by 
each ci^ the name of one product that might 
go away by lake steamers. 12. Sketch the 
Misdieippi River with two of Its branches and 
mark the great cities on their banks. 13. Opposite 
each dty named below write the river it is on 
and the chief importance of the city. 






St. Paul 

Minneapolis. . 



8 City.. 

St Louia 

Pittsburgh . . . 






OEIfBBAL QUBSnOnS 

1. Name and bound each of the North Central 
States. Give their capitals. 2. Draw a m^, 
free hand, showing the boundaries of the states 
and the locations of the principal dties. 3. What 
groupe of states touch this group? (See map 
Fig. 63.) 4. Ust the prindfol things that the 
people of these states have to send to other 
states. Also list the things they need but do 
not produce. 5. list the things that you get 
from these states. 

THE PLATEAU STATES 

SHEEP AND WOOL 

107. Shearing the sheep.— Would you 
wear second-hand clothes? Perhaps you 
think you would not, but you do. Everyone 
who wears fur clothing or wool clothing is 
wearing the old clothes of some animal. 

On a warm day in May the sheep on a 
Wyoming ranch are hanging out their 
tongues and panting, because their thick 
coats of wool are so hot! Soon a man 
drives them into a big yard, and (see Fig. 
1 18) in five minutes' time the bearers have 
clipped their coats off. The clippers are 
much like those that the ba'ber uses, only 
larger. They are run by a gasoline engine 
that keeps a dozen paira of them going at 
once. After a few days of shearing, the 
rancher has four thousand sheep coats, or 
fleeces, all tied up in balls and stuifed into 
big sacks ready to be taken to the railroad 
station on a motor truck, and shipped 
away to the doth factory. 

108. Making dotti. — For a long, long 
time, longer than any man now knows, peo- 
ple have known how to twist sheep's wool 
yam, and also how to weave yam into 
cloth. Once every family had to have a 
spinning-wheel to make yam, and a hand 
loom to make cloth; but now spinning 
and weaving are chiefly done in factdries. 
There are many such cloth-weaving fac- 
tories in the city of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
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vania, and in Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts. Such factories are 
also to be found in England, 
France, and Germany. But 
there are still Indians in New 
Mexico and Arizona (Fig. 182) 
who spin and weave blankets 
and rugs by hand. 

109. The sheep ranch. — 
The station to which our 
rancher takes his wool is 
Cheyenne, in the State of 
Wyoming. Can you find it? 
The sheep ranch is forty miles 
to liie north of Cheyenns 
across a level, treeless pUun. 
By selling the fleeces, the 
sheep man gets the money to Fig. 117. a ahepherd, us doi 
buy the many things he needs ^ 
and to send his children to college. 

When the shearing is over, the sheep are 
all let loose on the great plain, where they 
eat grass. In spring there are good nuns. 
The grass grows green and is sprinkled with 
flowers. The pasture is good; the sheep 
grow fat. 

110. The sheep herder. — But the rains 
soon stop and the weather becomes hotter. 
The grass is brown and parched, and each 
day the dieep herder drives his flock west- 
ward toward the mountains. There are two 
thousand sheep in the flock, or "band," 
as it is called in the West, and the herd^ 
follows them by day and camps by th^n 
at night. He has two dogs, three horses, 
a rifle, and a canvas-covered wagon with a 
bed and a stove in it. He cooks his own 
meals, and about once a month the owner 
of ^e sheep sends him a fresh supply of 
food for himself and for the dogs. For days 
or weeks at a time, the herder does not see 
another person. He lives a very quiet life 
out of doors, with his sheep, his horses, and 
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, and a flock of aheep on the foottiflla at 
i mountaixUf 

his dogs. He could not get along at all 
without the dogs. They are more help 
than men could be, for they do just what 
they are told, and run swiftly to bring a 
straying sheep back to the flock. At night 
they wake the herder if wild animals come 
near. His rifle brings down many wolves 
and foxes that come sneaking around to 
get yoimg lambs to eat. 

111. Mountain pastures. — The sheep 
herder takes his sheep to the mountains 
where there is more ran and therefore 
better pasture than in the plain. The 
summer pasture is in the valleys among 
the mountains, and in the open forests on 
tiie lower slopes. When autumn comes, 
the herder drives his flock slowly back to 
the ranch, where they spend the winter 
near the house of their owner. Sheep 
herders with their big flocks may be found 
in every one of the Plateau States from 
southern New Mexico to northern Mon- 
tana, from eastern Colorado to western 
Nevada. 
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Fig. lis. Shearing sheep on a big ranch. The nun 
at the left holds the wool fnuu one sheep. 

112. High plains with little rainl— We 
call these states Plateau States because the 
surface of the plain east of the Rockies is 
high. High pl^ns are called plateaus. 
The one just east of the Rocky Mountains 
is higher than the tops of the mountains of 
Pennsylvania {Sec. 201), yet much of it is 
as level as a lower plain, like that of Illinois. 
It rises gradually as we go toward the 
Rocky Mount£uns. The plains of Utah and 
Idaho and Nevada are about as high as 
those on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mount^dns; yet these plains, too, are often 
level for long distances, with high moun- 
tains rising here and there above them. 

Everywhere this is a land of but little 
rain, not enough to allow people to grow 
crops of corn and wheat as they do in the 
North Central States. (Figs. 52, 117, and 
88.) In many places, trees grow only 
along the streams, and you may ride for 
days without seeing a dngle tree. Flocks 
of sheep, and also herds of cattle and horses, 



eat the small amount of grass that grows 
on these plains, and also that which grows 
in the mountains. 

113. Irrigation and hay.— Here and there 
a stream flows out of the mount^ns on to 
a level plain where the people can easily 
make ditches, which carry the water out on 
the fields to water the crops. This method 
of watering crops is called irrigation. 

Most of the irrigated land in these states 
is planted to alfalfa, a kind of grass that 
sometimes grows as high as a man's waist. 
It is cut with mowing machines and dried 
in the sun. It is then called hay, and is 
stacked up for the sheep and cattle to eat 
in the winter. Many of the sheep and 
cattle from the Plateau States are shipped 
in freight cars to the com belt farms to be 
fattened on corn, oats, and hay before 
they go on to the meat packing plants 
about which we have already read. (Sec. 
86.) 

The higher mountains in these Plateau 
States are deeply covered with snow in 
winter, but there is not so much of it in 
the plains and valleys as there is in the 
North Central States. The ranch owners 
here do not often build bams for their 
sheep and cattle, and some of them do not 
even put up hay for winter food for their 
animals. Instead they keep some land 
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Fig. 119. Sheep on Oie plains digdng sway the mow 

with their feet to get me grass oeneatti. An ttwir 

hoofs ver; good for tills wotk? 
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unpastured in the sum- 
mer, so that the animals 
may eat dry grass in 
winter. Sheep and horses 
will dig throu^ saow 
with their feet to find the 
grass that lies under- 
neath, still sweet and 
good to eat. 

114. ^eep in other 
countries. — We can find 

sheep herders with their 

flocks and dogs in every pig. 120. Map of tha 
continent. As you study 
each continent, you will learn where the 
sheep lands are. Australia, a land of little 
r^n, has more sheep than can be found in 
all North America. 

Argentina, in South America (Figs. 120 
and 284), is another country with millions 
of sheep, — more than we have in all North 
America. We found (Sec. 81) that the 
people of eastern Argentina grow wheat 
and com near the Parana River, where 
there is good rmnfall. But to the west- 
ward, there is less rain, and the sheep 
herders have an enormous pMn over which 
to drive tiieir flocks. This pl^ is as big 
as our Plateau States. The sheep nused 
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Fig. 121. Ancon gosts In South Africa. Their wool 
is naarlj a foot long. 



world showing where sheep aie grown. Each dot stands 
for 2oa,CKN) sheep. 

here are later sent eastward to be fattened 

on alfalfa, and are then sent on to the 

packing plants. (Sec. 294.) 

115. Carpet wool from Asia. — If you 
will look at the rainfall map of the world 
(Fig. 89) you will see a great region of lit- 
tle r^ reaching through southern Europe, 
western Ada and central Ada. The world 
sheep map shows that sheep are found in 
all of this region, at least in all of it that 
is not too dry for grass to grow. If you 
were on a steamer at a port on the Persian 
Gulf, you would see on the hills back of 
the little town long strings of camels bring- 
ing big bales of wool down to the steamer. 
They bring it over many mountain ranges 
from the places where the Persian shep- 
herds, far in the interior, shear their sheep. 
Some of this wool comes to the United 
States where it is made into carpets. It 
is too coarse for clothing. 

116. Sheep in Europe. — ^The sheep map 
(Fig. 120) shows that there are (or were 
before the World War) many sheep in 
Spain, Italy, Greece, and the Bfdkan 
countries. It is so rough and hilly in these 
coimtries that little of the land can be made 
into fields for plowing and hoeing. (See 
Fig. 374.) For this reason it is used only 
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Fi2. 122- A Tlew of LeadTiUs, Colorado. Elevtttion 10,000 feet. Ut. Uasoive in the distance, U^02 feet high. 
See the piles of i«fuBe around the mouth of a mine. 

the eaatem states spin and weave wool? From 
what country in South America does raw wool 
come? What seaport in Massachusetts receives 



for pasture, and flocks of sheep make up 
muc^ of the small wealth of these people. 
The sheep map shows that England and 
Scotland also have many sheep — a great 
many indeed for such small countries. The 
nuny climate makes rich pastures on the 
hilly land. 

QUBSnOffS 

1, Look at the picture of the shepherd and 
bis dogs, FHg. 117. How does the dog help the 
shepherd? 2. Point to a valley between moun- 
tain ridges. 3. On the map of the Plateau States 
(Fig. 116) note the number of rivers that rise in 
the snows of the Rocky Mountains. Name two 
of these rivers in Montana, one in Wyoming, 
two in Colorado, two in New Mexico, one in 
Idaho. Into what water does each of these 
rivers flow? 4. Bring a bit of wool or raveled 
woolen cloth to school. Pick out some fibers 
and twist them into a thread. If you can get 
a bit of raw cotton, twist its fibers. Which is 
harder to twist? 

6. How does the surface of eastern Colorado 
differ from western Colorado? In which part 
are there more large towns? (Fig. 116.) 6. 
How does the surface of Arizona differ from 
that of the com states? 7. What two cities in 



it? 

8. Near what meridians are Buenos Aires and 
Boston? Which is nearer London? 9. What 
general direction will the ship take that carriea 
Argentine wool to Boston? Why must it first 
go east to get west? Where does it turn? 

MINING 

H7. The prospector.— In the Plateau 
States a traveler often sees a lonely miner 
climbing up some mountain path. The 
man is a prospector, one who hunts through 
the mountains looking for the precious gold, 
silver, or copper for which men will pay so 
much money. These metals, mixed with 
earth or stone, often lie buried beneath the 
soil or rocks. We call this mixture ore. 
If a prospector finds good ore, he stakes 
out his cl^m and the government gives the 
piece of land to him. Most of the land in 
the moimtains still belongs to the govern- 
ment, because it is not good for farms. 
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We can 'often see In the rocky hillsides 
holes that have been dug by prospectors 
hunting for ore. Most of t^e holes con- 
tmned no ore and were worthless, but no 
one could know it without dig^g. It 
often takes long hunting to find the places 
where metals Ue hidden. Some 'prosi)ec- 
tors hunt all their hves for good mines, and 
barely find enough ore to buy food. 

118. The mining town. — Once in a 
while the prospector finds in the rocks a 
rich seam of metal which makes him 
wealthy. Other miners hear of the great 
find, and flock to the place to try their 
luck. Thus a town soon springs up, even 
though the location is a poor one for a 



Photo. Doublediif Papi En<>l»te. N.Y. 

Fig. 124. A gold miner worldiiE with pick and pan by 
a stream in Auska. 

city. Leadville, in Colorado, is such a 
mining town. It is so high up that it is 
too cold to grow much food. It is the 
highest city in the United States, nearly 
two miles above the sea (10,150 feet). 
Sometimes there is frost every month in 
the year there. When the miners have 
dug all the gold and silver and lead out of 
the mines, nearly everybody will move 
away from Leadville. Many mining towns 
have been abandoned entirely, and others 
have sprung up in new places within a few 
weeks after the metal was found. Gold 
was found a few years ago in the Nevada 
desert. Miners rushed there, railroads 
were quickly built, and soon the thriving 
towns of Tonopah and Goldfield stood on 
land so dry that one could never hope to 
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all directions, and every day 
carloads of copper ore are 
lifted to the surface by elec- 
tricity. Thousands of men 
work there all the time, and 
under this one hill there are 
hundreds of miles of aban- 
doned tunnels. 

Butte produces ahnost 
nothing to sell except copper 
and silver, but these are of 
great value, and much money 
I is received from theh- sale. 
The stores in Butte have as 
many thii^ in them as those 
of any other town or small 
city, and the children have 
just as fine schools and desks 
and books as have the children 
of Chicago or New York. Can 
you tell some uses of copper? 

The mines of Butte made 
it possible for Montana to 
produce more copper than 
Michigan for a few years; but 
now the state of Arizona leads 
in producing copper. In Utah, 
and at Ely in eastern Nevada, 
copper ore has been found in 
On the right 1b the eie- oeposits that Can be worked 
» ip- with st^m shovels. This 
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Kg. 125. A mod«l ahowioE a plan of a mine, 
vator shaft. |The elevatarB take the miners down and lift the o 

In the center, you can see bow great chambers and streets have been j.v j . i. • j 

dug deep down in the earth. One of fiiese streets is shown hi fig. 126. metnOQ IS much easier and 
Fre& air for tiie miners is pumped through the mine constantTj. 



have a garden, or even a shade tree as high 
as his porch. But as long as gold comes 
out of the mines and railroads carry freight, 
the people there can buy all kinds of things 
from distant places. 

119. A copper center— At Butte, Mon- 
tana, there is a great hill with many won- 
derful seams or veins of copper in it, run- 
ning down deep into the groxmd. Tunnels 
and passages are being dug through it in 



safer than going underground. 

Mining is hard and often dangerous 
work. Sometimes when the men are 
hundreds of feet below the surface digging 
passages in the rocks and blasting them out 
with dynamite, great masses *of rocks fall 
in on them, or' imprison them far under- 
ground. 

120. The mines of Mexico. — If you will 
look at the physical map of North America 
(Fig. 48), you will see that the western 
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highlands reach northward 
from the United States into 
Canada and southward into 
Mexico. There are mwiy rich 
Mlver, gold and copper mines 
in the higUands of Mexico. 
When the Spaniards first 
foxmd this country, they were 
surprised to see how much 
gold and silver the people had. 
To this day, mining is the 
chief indnstiy of the Mexican 
highlands. 

121. South American 
mines. — K you look at the 
physical map of South 

!.„__;_. /!?;„ OTn^ .m-.. .^11 ^- 126. An elMtiic locomotlTe haulins cua of copper ore in a mine 
Amenca (Fig. 279), you wUl at%,Hp^M(,ntan.. InBOiiieininBsmu]l^»reu8edtopEuthe«n.iiirte«d 

see that there is a long westan •'' electricity, (See Fig. 200.) 

highland in that continent, as there is in gold and silver, they conquered the coimtry 
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North America. Here, too, the Spaniards 
found that the Indians had much gold and 
silver. Because the Spaniards wanted this 



I the explodve." This machine makea hol«3 veiy 
rapldlr. Calumet, Hlchigan. 



and made slaves of the Indians. They put 
them to work in the mines, and took the 
gold and silver and sent it to Spain. 
The mines are still worked. 

122. Gold in Worth America. — Much 
gold is found in the mountains of California 
and in Alaska. Some of it is mined by 
dredges driven by electricity. Often where 
rock containing precious metals has been 
worn down or broken up, little pieces of 
gold are found in the sand and gravel in 
the stream beds. In Alaska and in the 
British tCTritory in the upper Yukon River 
valley, the miners sometimes get the grains 
of gold out of the sand by panning it. (Fig. 
124.) This is done by takmg some sand 
and water out of a stream and stirring it 
around in a pan like a wash basin, until 
the heavy gold settles to the bottom. 
Then the sand is carefully washed out and 
the miner can get a few grains of gold. 

The miners first found the gold of Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific States in stream 
beds. Idter, they found the ore rock with 
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Fig. IZS. Rapids In Uie cuiyoii of tbe Grand Rlru, 

western Colorado. A power plant nseB fiie swift water 

to make electricitr. A ntifroad follows tile liver. 

gold in it, from which the streams had 
carried the gold after having broken up 
the rock into sand, dirt, and the particles 
of gold. The gold-containing rock is called 
a mother lode, because the gold grains in 
the stream bed came from it, and, one 
might say, are its children. The rock of 
these mother lodes can be crushed fine and 
the gold removed. Expensive machinery 
and much work are needed. Sometimes 
the buildings around a mine are so large 
that they look almost Uke a whole village or 
town imder one roof. 

123. African gold mines. — Away off in 
South Africa, at a place called Johan- 
nesburg, are some of the richest gold mines 
in the world. Some of these mines are a 
■mile deep. They are owned by English- 
men, but most of the work is done by black 
men who come there from Central Africa. 
(See Fig. 425.) 

QtiEsnons 

1. Name something that is made of copper. 
2. Find some of the uses of lead. 3. Fill out 
the following chart. Write neatly and spell cor- 
rectly. 



Arizona. . . 
Montana. . 

Utah 

Nevada . . . 
Colorado . . 



4. Which parts of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico have great stretches of 
fairly level plains? 5. Through what part of 
these four states do the Rocky Mountain Ranges 
run? 6. Why is Nevada so thinly peopled? 
7, Which states are noted for copper mines? 

8. Look St Fig. 123. What kind of country is 
shown? Are rocks there being worn away? 
Where is the stream carrying them? 9. Which 
life is more interesting to you, the lonely shep- 
herd's with his dogs and sheep, or the lonely pros- 
pector's with his horse or burro? 10. Why can 
not vegetables grow in Leadville? 

11. How do the mountains in Fig. 122 6iB& 
from the Appalachian ridges? (Fig. 46.) 12. 
Write a story about the life of the shepherd of 
the plains of Wyoming or Colorado. 

GENERAL yiEW OF THE PLATEAU 
STATES 

124. Size and climate.— The Plateau 
States, with their plains, mountains, and 
forests, their sheep, cattle, and mines, cover 
a very large re^n. Measure the map to 
see how wide and how long they are. It 
would surprise you to see how different the 
climate of some parts of this group of states 
is from that of other parts. In the north, 
the winters are cold, very cold. Often in 
Montana the thermometer reads forty 
degrees below zero, and the high mountam 
tops as far south as Colorado are deep in 
snow a£ late as June. On the other hand, 
snow never falls in southwestern Arizona, 
near the mouth of the Colorado River. 
There it is so warm that date trees from 
the Sahara Desert in Africa grow and bear 
good fruit. 

In some places on the mountains there is 
enough rain to make fine forests. In other 
places there is so little rain that t 
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Ilg. 129. Ancient Cliff Dwellers' rained village built Fie. 130. Hear view of the ruins of the Cliff Dwellers' 

high up on the canyon side, where they would be safe viUaee shown in Fig. 129. No one knows how man; 

bmn attack bj enemies. Hesa Verde National Park, hundred years old it is. In the rooms, many very In- 

Bouthwestem Colorado. teresting relics of the Cliff Dwellers have been found. 



do not reach the sea. They dry up, sink 
into the sand, spread out in muddy fiats 
called sinks, or run into lakes that are 
salty because they have no outlets to the 
ocean. Parts of Arizona and Nevada are 
true deserts, where nothing grows on the 
bare sand and clay. In other places, only 
a few scattered bushes grow. 

Only in small parts of the Plateau States 
is there enough r^nfall to let the farmer 
grow crops. That is one reason why these 
states have but a fifth as many people as 
the North Central States have. The part 
between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges has less 
rwn than the rest of the district. Why is 
this? Rain comes from the moisture which 
the mr drinks up from the ocean. When 
the wind blows toward the land. It carries 
this moisture from the ocean to the land. 



and there it falls as rain. When the west 
wind blows from the Pacific Ocean to 
Nevada, it has to cross two. mountain 
ranges, one of which is very high. (See 
Fig. 65.) Whenever wind blows against 
high mountains, most of the rain falls 
before the wind gets over the top. 

Look at the rainfall map of the United 
States (Fig. 88), and you will see that 
tiiere is a great deal of rain on the western 
ade of the Sierra Nevadas. The air drops 
so much of its moisture there that very 
little is left to be carried across the 
mountain tops into Nevada. This is the 
reason why the rainfall map shows Nevada 
to be a dry section. 

Ag^, you see more rain on the high 
Rocky Mountains, and less on the Great 
Plains to the east of these mountains. 
You can see from the map (Fig. 116) that 
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since the north winds preadent in 1789, we 

and the south winds did not even know 

from the Plateau that there were any 

States have to come Rocky Mountains, 

over high lands, they We did not know 

cannot hring rain. much ahout this 

Farther east, in the region until 1849, 

country to the north when many people 

of the Gulf of Mexico, went in wagons from 

we again see more the eastern states to 

rain. (Fig. 88.) California to get 

South winds blowing gold, of which they 

from this large body had heard great 

of warm water hring stories after its dis- 

the moisture for most covery there In 1848. 

of the rain of the These people are 

central part of the often spoken of as 

United States. "Forty-niners". They 

125. Salt lakes. — traveled aat>ss the 

You remember that deserts of Nevada 

in our journey across and Arizona; many 

North America (Sec. nBto.j.T.Boy»Bii coiutttyoiNtiiouiPHkServkB of them lost their 

Ai\\ ™- -.-,_„ *-„ „ ^- l^I- A New Hniican IndJaii woman m«nd]iix „,„„ „_ j j;„j „* 
W) we came to a the hand-made basket in which she carries burdens way and died Of 

very dry coxmtry in «» J*" t***^ s«»e ^'^^ hastets wiu hdd water, hunger and thirst. 



Utah and Nevada. It is there that the 
streams nm into salty lakes. Why are the 
lakes salty? 

There is a little salt in all streams. When 
the lake water dries up or evaporates, the 
salt brought by the streams stays in the 
lake. You can see how this happens by 
putting some salt into a glass of water and 
letting the water dry up. The water of 
tiie Great Salt Lake is so salty that it 
would kill you if you drank much of it, 
and it is so heavy with salt that if you 
bathe in it you float around Uke a piece of 
wood, and cannot sank if you try. 

126. Early setttement and railroads. — 
As the United States was first settled on 
the eastern coast, it took men a long time 
to find out ahout the coxmtry west of the 
central states. When we elected our first 



Some were killed by the Indians. Others 
reached the Pacific Coast only after much 
suffering. 

The first large settlement in these states 
was made by the Mormons in 1847. In 
that year they made their homes along the 
streams that flowed out of the Wasatch 
Mountains toward the Great Salt lake, 
near Salt Lake City. Soon after this, gold 
and silver were found in the mountains of 
Colorado and Montana, and mining camps 
arose in the wild places where only the 
Indians, the bears, and the wolves had 
been before. The pony express carried the 
mail from Omaha, Nebraska, to these 
people in the mountains. That is, one 
man galloped a certain distance, and then 
gave the mail sacks to another man, who 
sat waiting for them on his horse. The 
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second man took the sacks a certain dis- 
tance to another man, and so on. (Fig. 
134.) Thus the sacks never stopped mov- 
ing day or night, as they crossed the pl^ns 
where the milUons of buffaloes had pas- 
tured for thousands of years. 

In 1869 a railroad from Omaha, Nebraska, 
to San Frandsco, California, was com- 
pleted. It was partly paid for by the 
United States Government and passed 
through Nebraska, Wyoming; Utah, 
Nevada, and California. This road is often 
called a trans-continental road. (Trans 
means across.) There are now several 
such railroads passing from east to 
west, one or more through each of the 
Plateau States. (Fig. 64.) 

127. Irrigation. — - 
This region is so dry 
that most of the 
farmers cannot 
depend on the rain 
to water their crops. 
The people must do 
it thranselves. Whai 
the Mormons first 
settled in Utah, they 
made dams in the 
small mountain 
streams and dug irri- 
gation ditches and 
soon had good gar- 
dens and large crops 
where before only 
worthless bushes had 
grown. This was the 
beginning of irriga- 
tion in the United 
States. (Fig. 135.) 

In all this great 
region there are now ^S. 'SJ&&?^'^^?S™S2^? tiat Hes on the high 

irrigated farms in f"" — '""* -■- -' "-— '— "-' 

almost every vall^ 



that has good level land and a river. The 
best places have been taken for years, and 
the water is all used up, so that in 
summer drought stream beds become dry 
ground. More homes could only be made 
by getting more water. This has been 
done by building dams in the moimtains 
and making large reservoirs, or lakes, to 
hold the water that would otherwise run 
away at times of flood and when the snow 
melts. Some of these dams have cost 
millions of dollars. Hundreds of men 
worked for years to build them. Then 
large canals, many miles long, had to be 
built to carry the water across the plains 
and along the mountainsides, to the places 
where it could be used. This work is too 
much for one farmer 
to do, or even for all 
the farmers in a 
neighborhood, so the 
United States Gov- 
ernment is doing it. 
After the engineers 
of the Department of 
the Interior build the 
dam and bring the 
water to the farms, 
the farmers gradually 
pay for the dam and 
the canals. Then the 
irrigation system 
belongs to all the 
people who use the 
water from it. 

Many of the 
streams that carry 
water to the farms 
would be dry if it 
were not for the snow 
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THE PLATEAU STATES 

some of the imgated 
valleys the fanners grow 
wondaful crops of pota- 
toes. In others there are 
fine orchards, from which 
big red apples are sent 
to many eastern towns 
and cities. (Fig. 136.) 

128. Mountain forests 
and irrigation. — The peo- 
ple who irrigate are very 
ansious to have forests on 
the mountains above 
them. The shade of the 
trees on the mountains 
makes the snow lie longa*, 
and the fallen leaves make 
the melted snow soak 

^.133. Riilway nup of the United St&tea and Sontbern Canada. Why • . .1. j i 

ace w few railToads to be found in tiie Plateau States? Whv does Eastern mtO tne gFOUnu OSttsr. 
Kansas have so monj more lines than Western Kansas? Find Chi 




This moisture wiD come 



melts just at the time that the farmer 
needs the water for his crops. In March 
or April, the people in many a valley can 
look up at the distant mountain and tell 
how thdr crops will be the next summer. 
If the snow reaches far down the moun- 
tainade, it means plenty of water and good 
crops. If tlie snow Ues high, it means 
scanty water and poor crops. (Fig. 138.) 

Only a very small part of the Plateau 
States can be irrigated, because the« is 
not enou^ water for all of the region. An 
irrigated field is very valuable because it 
yields such large crops of bay, grain, 
potatoes, vegetables, or apples. Unirri- 
gated land nearby is worth almost nothing. 

The chief crop grown by irrigation is 
alfalfa, which is raised for the sheep and 
cattle. Next to alfalfa, sugar beets are the 
most important crop on the urigated lands 
of the Plateau States. The cool climate of 
the plateau smts beete, and there are lai^ 
factories to make them into sugar. In 



out later as spring water and flow down 
to the farms. To be sure that the people 
shall have both water and timbe-, the 
United States Government has set apart as 
national forests nearly all the mount^un 
forests of the Plateau States. Thus the 
forests belong to all the people, and every 
summer hundreds of men who work for 
the United States Department <rf Agri- 
culture patrol these forests to put oat 
forest fires, (fig. 108.) 

There is much irrigation along the 
Arkansas and Souih Platte Rivers in Col- 
orado, the North Platte in Wyoming, and 
the Yellowstone in Montana; hut the 
Snake River Valley in Idaho has more 
irrigated land than any other valley in 
this group of states. Much gr^, hay, 
and many vegetables are grown here. 

129. Indian reservations. — There are 
large tracts <^ land in these states that 
have been set apart as homes for the 
Indians. These sections are called Indian 
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friendly. One of the sights of the park 
is the bears having a fine time eating the 
garbage from the hotel kitchens. 

In Arizona Is another of the great scenes 
of the world, Uie Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River. Here you can stand on 
the edge of a hl^ plateau and look almost 
straight down at the water of the river a 
mile below you. The river has cut a nar- 
row, sharp valley through the rock, whose 
sides are so steep you cannot climb up or 
down until paths have been made. The 
rocks are red, yellow, green, brown and 
white, and have been gullied and carved 
by the running waters Into every shape 
you ever thought of and many more be- 
ddes. This is one of the most beautiful 
rights in the world, and people come from 
all over the worid to see It. {Fig. 132.) 

When we think how many thousands of 
years it must have taken for the runnmg 
water of the river to wear this valley a mile 
deep, we begin to understand how very old 
the earth must be- Yet many deep val- 
leys are olda" than this one. 



Pig. 134. The Pony Express, which earned Ae first 

nulla between the Rod^ Hountxin countrj and die 

Bast Postage was Bft; cents a letter. 

Reservations, and a white man cannot own 
land on them. 

130. Beautiful scenery. — Many trav- 
elers viat the Plateau States each summer 
to see the beautiful sights of the high 
mountsuns. In northwestern Wyoming is 
a wild and beautiful re^on of mountain 
and forest called Yellowstone National 
Park. No man can own land there, for it 
belongs to everybody In the 
United States. In one of its 
valleys are many hot springs 
and geysers. Geysers are 
large springs that lie quiet for 
a few hours and then sud- 
denly shoot thousands of 
gallons of boiling water and 
steam up into the air, some 
times as high as a ten-story 
building. In one part of the 
park. It is posrible to catch 
fish in a lake and turn around 
and cook them in a boiling 
spring. 

Since no one is allowed t« ii.3.R«d™u<»s.rrfM 

hunt in this park, the bear, ^IS- l^S. The Kooserelt dam on Salt SJrer, Ariiona. Enongh water 



I, J • . , , may be stored here to irrigate thousands of acres. The wate 
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Pbolo. Broinl Bros, N. Y. 

Vit. 134. An Irrigation canal and irrigated orchards, 
Wenatcbee Valley, Washington. 

131. Cities.— The Plateau States have 
chiefly three kinds of cities: the mining 
cities, the trade center dties, and the health 
resort cities. Among the mining cities are 
Butte and Anaconda, Montana; Globe 
and Bisbee, Arizona; Tonopah and Gold- 
field, Nevada. Denver and Salt Lake 
City, with coal mines near them, have large 
smelters to which ore from many scattered 
mines is sent. 

All the cities have some trade with the 
miners and farmers, but the chief trade 
centers are Denver, Colorado; Boise, 
Idaho; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The third kind of city is the health 
resort. The dry air of the plateau gives 
it a favorable climate for people who have 
trouble with the throat and lungs. Colo- 
rado Springs, near Denver, and Phoenix, 
Arizona, are well-known health resorts. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How do the heavy winter snows on the 
mountaina affect the rivers of Idaho and the 
other Plateau States in spring? 2. Where in 
Arizona is the Salt River? Why was the 
Roosevelt Dam (Fig. 135) built? 3. Who 
uses the water which spreads out into a great 
lake behind this dam? 4. Why are there bo 
few large cities in the Plateau States? 

5. What grows on the irrigated farms near 
Wenatchee, Washington? 6. What crop will 
grow in southern Arizona that will not grow in 



northern Idaho or Montana? 7. Why are these 
mountain sides so bare, while the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont are covered with forests? 
8. Haveyoueverheardof the thermometer going 
aslowa840°belowzero? If so, where? 9. How 
low and how high does it go where you live? 

10. Why are there national forests? (Pig- 
108.) Where are they? Who cares for them? 

11. Is there a national forest in your state? 

12. Trace a transcontinental road from Omaha 
to San Francisco. 13. Find such a railroad 
connecting St. Paul with Seattle (Fig. 64). 
Through what states does it run? 14. Find a 
transcontinental road from New Orleans to Loa 
Angeles. Find a railroad from Canada to Mexico. 

GENERAL QCESTIOITS 
1. Name and bound each of the Plateau States. 
Give their capitals. 2. Draw a map, free hand, 
showing the boundaries of the states and the 
locations of the principal cities. 3. What groups 
of states touch this group? (See Fig. 63.) 

4. List the principal things that the people of 
these states have to send to other states. Also 
list the thmgs they need bu^ do not produce. 

5. List the things that you get from these states. 



THE PACIFIC STATES AND 

ALASKA 

ORANGES AND DRIED FRUIT 

132. Orange growing. — The orange box 
at the store has on it the address of the 
man who sent it to market. It is almost 
sure to have been sent from a place in 
Florida or in California (Fig. 194), because 
these two states have tiie warm winters 
needed by the orange tree. The orange tree 
does not drop its leaves and sleep all winter 
as many trees do. It stays green all the 
year with flowers, green fruit, and ripe 
fruit on it all at the same time. These 
trees need much care in their feeding and 
cultivation. Sometimes tents are put over 
the trees and filled with poisonous gas to 
kill the insects that bother the trees. 

A warm climate is needed by the orange 
tree. Most of California is warm enou^ 
but it lacks rain, as little rain falls from 
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April to November. The orange growers 
build irrigation ditches, but they also 
pump water to the orchards from wells 
which they dig. Irrigation costs a great 
deal of money, but as a result of it, one 
may find wide valleys filled with beautiful 
orchards as far as the eye can see. Many 
lemons are grown here also, as lemons 
need the same climate as oranges. 

When the fruit is ripe, everybody is busy 
picking, sorting, and packing it for market. 
The boys and girls help; so do the women. 
Many Chinese and Japanese also work in 
the orchards and packing houses. 

133. Cooperation. — The growCTs often 
work together and do things they could 
not do if working alone. The orange 
growers of a neighborhood form themselves 
into an association to pack their fruit and 
sell it and buy supplies together. This 
plan we call cooperation. 

134. Dried fruits. — ^While the climate of 
California is too dry for oranges unless the 
land is irrigated, it is just suited to the 
drying of fruits. If you look at the boxes 
of dried prunes, dried apricots, dried 



O I'ldFriniod k t Hkmod, N. i. 

Vk. 139. A cement troash carrying water to Irrixate 
orange orchards in CBlitunu«. why u»e u tiougkr 

peaches, and raisins (dried grapes) in the 
stores, you will find many California 
addresses, but no Florida addresses, even 
though much fruit is grown there. In 
Florida there is so much rain that one 
cannot dry fruit as easily as in California. 
Because of the rainless California summers, 
the people who have orchards of prune trees 
or peach trees, or vineyards of raian 
grapes, can pick fruit by the wagonload 
and lay it on trays on the ground to dry in 
the hot sun. In a few days this will be 
dried fruit that can be kept all winter. 

When dry, the fruit is packed in boxes 
and sold. It goes to people who Kve three 
thousand miles away at the other side of 
the United States, or six thousand miles 
away in Europe. Many thousand carloads 
of oranges, lemons, plums, pears, grapes, 
and dried fruit go every year from Cali- 
fornia to other states. In return the people 
of sunshiny California get carloads of auto- 
mobiles, dothes, books, and other things 
made in eastern factories, and sent out to 
them to pay for the fruit that their sun- 
shiny state has produced. 
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135. Why tiie winter on the Pacific 
Coast is wann. — It is a fine thing for the 
people of the United States that we have 
this Padfic Coast region whwe, in the 
warm winters and dry summCTS, so much 
fruit can be grown for people in the other 
, states. Do you wondCT why this region 
is so much warmer in winter than the 
states to the east of it? The reason is 
that on the Pacific Coast the winds blow 
from the west and southwest. On their 
way to the coast they have become very 
warm, because in this latitude the ocean 
is warm all winter. Thus they bring 
warm air to the orange groves. From 
Seattle to San Diego, roses are often in 
bloom when Chicago lies deep under the 
snow, and when the Michigan lumberman 
is hauling great loads of logs on his sled. 
When the boys and girls of New York and 
Pamsylvania are coasting and skating on 
thdr way to school, the children of Cali- 
fornia are picking flowers and gathering 



136. Old World fruit districts.— These 
wonderful fruit-growing districts of ours 
are not the only ones in the world. In 
every continent there is a place like Cali- 
fornia where fruit is grown and dried. 



Europe has the largest fruit district and 
fruit industry of the world. Along the 
Mediterranean Sea several countries have 
the same warm winters and rainless sum- 
mers as California. Turn to Fig. 315 and 
name three countries that reach into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Most of the vines 
and trees used in starting our California 
fruit industry came from Southern Europe. 
For hundreds of years, the people in these 
old countries have had orchards of oranges 
and lemons and other fruits. At the end 
of their dry sxmimer, these European people 
ship boxes of dried apricots, dried prunes, 
and raisins to England, to Norway, and to 
other countries where the winters are too 
cold to grow such fruits. 

Steamships for the fruit trade call at 
port cities in Palestine (Fig. 444), Asia 
Minor, Greece, Sicily, Spain, and Portugal. 
(Fig. 315.) These steamships do for the 
fruit growers on the Mediterranean the 
same things our freight trains do for the 
fruit growers on our Pacific Coast. They 
take the crop to market in the' colder 
countries of Europe, and bring back from 
factory towns the goods the fruit grower 
wants in his home and in his orchard. 

Before the railroads had given California 
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Tig. 140. A scene in a packing house, RedUnds, Cali- side, California. Which is e&sier, drying fruit this way 
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a chance to supply Chicago, New York, 
and the East, the people of this country 
bought most of their prunes and raisins 
from Europe. Now California and Oregon 
grow such large quantities of these fruits 
that we export some to Europe. 

On the Pacific coast of America as far 
south of the equator as Los Angeles is 
north of it we find another fruit district 
like California. In what country is it? 

QDESTIOKS 

1. What trees around your home keep green 
all winter? What trees drop their leaves? How 
about the apple? the cheny? the spruce? the 
fir? ihe orange? 2. What would you like to see 
in southern California? 3. Why are there so 
many Spanish names there? 4. What tnina- 
contlnental railroads run from California east- 
ward? By what route would California oranges 
reach St. Louis? New Orleans? 5. How would 
oranges from Florida reach New York City? 

6. Why do oranges travel better than peaches 
or plums? 7. What do the orange growers say 
when they see a good deal of snow on the 
mountains? 8. Notice how the mountain sides 
are gullied and worn by melting snow and the 
nun. (Fig. 138.) Why do we not see such 
things on eastern mountains? 

9. Many lemons come to New York City from 
Messina and Palermo. Oranges grow around 
Genoa and Naples. Figs come from Smyrna. 
Find these Mediterranean cities. 10. Which is 
farther south, the southern boundary of Cali- 
fornia, or the southern tip of Florida, or Naples? 



THE PACIFIC SALMON 

137. The sea salmcoi. — Mother Salmon 
is a fish that lives most of her time in the 
salt sea, but she always lays her eggs in 
icy-cold fresh water, in a place far from 
the sea. In the summer time it is hard to 
find such a place out of doors, but Mother 
Salmon knows where to look. There is 
icy-cold fresh water in little lakes high up 
in the mountains, where streams flow down 
from melting snow and glaciers. Some- 
times these lakes are a thousand miles 
from the sea, so it is a long, hard journey, 
a thousand miles up the river, to the little 
ice-cold lake in the mountain. But that 
is where Mother Salmon has to go to raise 
her babies. 

In the summer a great number (school, 
we say) of big, fat salmon swim from the 
Pacific Ocean up into every river on the 
coast, from San Francisco to the Arctic 
Ocean. In one river they swim around a 
certain island near its mouth, and two 
miles up they cross over to the othra- side, 
as carefully as a man driving a w^on 
would follow the road. In that river they 
alwajre follow that path. Upstream they 
go — on and on. They swim throu^ 
rapids. They jump up waterfalls. Some- 
times they fall back and are cut by the 
rocks. Some are killed. White men 
catch them; Indians catch them; bears 
catch them; wild cats, hawks, and eagles 
catch them. Those that hve become thin, 
but still they swim on! At last, after 
many weeks. Father and Mother Salmon 
reach the ice-cold lake. There, after the 
e^s are laid and the little salmon hatch 
out, the old salmon die. None of the 
salmon that swim up to the cold lake ever 
go back to the ocean. 

138. The little salmon go to the sea.^ 
It is tiie little sahnon that go back to the 
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sea. When they are hatched 
in the ice-cold water, they are 
no bigger than little pieces of 
match sticks. They have a 
rather bard time of it as they 
work their way down-stream. 
A great many of them are 
eaten by the hmigry river fish 
they meet. Many of them go 
off into irrigation ditches 
and perish on the dry ground 
of the fields. Those that reach 
the sea, months later, have 
grown to be about as long as 
your finga". But in a few ^ „ „ „ „ 

' 111 PliQU>.BnwmBr«,N.Y. 

years they have become as E1(. ua. Aa interior view of a Bolmon hatchery, Batt'e Creek, Call- 
long as your arm, and then '*™*- Sw the v«te of dear ruimiiiK water. 



they join the great school and swim back 
up the river as Mother Salmon did. 

139. The Indian smoked salmon. — It is 
easy to catch the salmon when they come 
in such btmches. The Indians in Alaska 
go out in their canoes and in a short time 
spear enough to fill a boat. They then 
dry the fish by smoking them over the 
campfire, and put them up in a cache 
(pronounced cask), which is a little 
wooden house on poles, out of the reach 
of dogs and wolves. Here they are safe 
until winter, and the Indians may go off 
berry-picking and deer-hunting m the late 
summer and early autiunn. The Indians 
of the interior must have dried salmon for 
themselves and their dogs. Very often 
there is nothing else for them to eat. 

140. Canned sahnon. — White men have 
learned how to keep salmon fresh in tin 
cans. Canned salmon is much better than 
is ihe Indians' smoked salmon, which is 
said to taste like an old shoe. There are 
large fish-canning factories on the Coliun- 
bia River, on smaller rivers in Oregon and 
Washington, and on the Yukon and other 



rivers of Alaska and British Columbia. In 
summer the factories are busy, but they are 
closed the rest of the year, and often only 
watchmen remain in winter. On the Ber- 
ing Sea shore of Alaska it is too cold for 
farms, and in British Columbia and south 
Alaska there is not room enough for farms. 
At Juneau and at the mouth of the river 
Skeena, the shore Is so mount^nous that 
there is barely enough level land for build- 
ings to be built. This is no place for 
many people to Uve. Therefore, at salmon 
time, a ship loaded with workers and tin 
cans s^ up to the cannery. For a few 
weeks after the boat arrives at the eannray, 
the people are very busy at work preparing 
the fish and packing them into the cans. 
Then the canners sail away with a shipload 
of fine canned salmon. It is one of the chief 
products of Alaska, British Columbia, 
Washington, and Oregon, and is sold in 
most grocery stores in the United States 
and England. 

141. Raising little salmon. — Men have 
learned two very interesting and useful 
things about salmon. One is that the big 
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fish come back from the sea and go up the 
stream where they were bom. The other 
thmg is that men can now raise sabnon as 
easily as we can raise pigs or chickens. 
The eggs are taken from the bodies of the 
big salmon at the canneries and put into 
jars of ice-cold water, where they hatch. 
After the little fish are hatched, they are 
kept in ponds and fed all summer and then 
let loose to go out to sea, where they will 
grow big and then come back to be caught. 
The United States Government runs many, 
many fish hatcheries, so that the people of 
the country may have more fish to eat. 
In the Bureau of Fisheries at Washington, 
D. C, learned men spend all their time 
studying the habits of fish. Through this 
study they learn how to raise more fish. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What troubles may the aalmon meet as 
they go up the rivers? 2. Do you think their 
spring journey would be more dangerous than 
that of the birds which come north every year? 
What enemies do the birds have? What acci- 
dents may happen before the young birds fly? 
3. Why is the salmon such good food for tjie 
Alaskaii Indian and his dog? 4. Where does the 
Eskiiiio get hia fat, oily food? 

5. What do you eat that contains fat or oil? 
6. Locate the Columbia and Yukon Rivers and 
Mt. McKinley. 7. What industries besides the 
fishing industry does our government help? 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE PACIFIC 
STATES AND ALASKA 

142. A wonderland.— The Pacific States 
are a wonderland to people who have lived 
all their lives in the eastern part of our 
coimtry. In California, one may look up 
from the orange orchards, yellow with fruit 
and sweet with blossoms, and see snow- 
covered mountains shining in the sun. In 
California also we may see the largest trees 
in America and the highest waterfalls; 
forests where the deep shade is green with 
ferns, and treeless deserts bare and glaring 
under the burning sun. 

Many thousands of people from the 
Eastern States and from Europe go to the 
Pacific Coast every winter to enjoy the 
mild weather, the fiowers, the orange trera 
and the palms, and to be away from the 
storms of the East. Even as far north as 
Alaska, the winters are mild near the 
ocean. The summers are also pleasant, 
for ocean breezes keep the land near the 
ocean from becoming too warm. 

143. The mountains and tiie rain. — 
There are many beautiful, forest-covered 
mountains in each of the three Pacific 
States. (See Fig. 147.) The mountains 
near the ocean are called the Coast Range. 
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?ig. MS. Salmon fishermen on the Columbia River. Fig. 14fi. Preparing salmon for canning, Cohunbia 
Where did these fish grow? River. Where will these fish be eaten? 
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Fig. 147. HaenUlcent trees In the dense forest of Ri 

Park, WBshJDEton. What aigaa of moist cUmate do you see? 

Farther east is a higha* mountain system 
consisting of many ranges with some high 
peaks. This is called the Sierra Nevada 
Range in California; in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the Cascade Range. One of the 
peaks is Mt. Lassen the only active vol- 
cano in the United "States. The moist 
winter winds from the Pacific Ocean blow 
gainst the western sides of the mountains, 
dropping much rain there before the 
eastern slopes get any at all. Thus these 
mountains have heavy rains on the western' 
slopes. Look at the rainfall map. (Rg. 
88.) While the western slopes are covered 
deep with damp forests, the dry eastern 
slopes of the Sierras and Cascades are bare. 
The higher parts of these mountains are 
thousands of feet above the valleys at their 
base, and by the end of winter are covered 
with snow five or ten feet deep. But in 
spring and early summer, just at the time 
when the farmers in the valleys below need 
the water to irrigate then- orchards or 



fields, the snow melts and 
leaves the mountains green 
again. Where e'.se have we 
seen such a thing happen? 
(Sec. 127.) If these moun- 
tains were not there the 
people could not grow crops 
in ttie valleys. 

The finest forests in the 
world are on these mount^ns. 
You read about them in 
Section 96. The very moist 
climate near the Pacific makes 
the forests along the coast 
from northern California to 
Alaska always green, and 
often the ground is cov«^ 
co..TB™.w»h. with a thick growth of fans. 
H^oMi This part of the United States 
has more rain than any other 
part. It is in the northern part of these 
wet forests that we find the Sitka spruce 
trees with the strong hght wood so useful 
for airplanes. With them are the big fir 
trees known as "Oregon pine". These 
spruce and fir trees grow most abundantly 
in Oregon, Washington, and along the coast 
farther north into Alaska. In California, 
the redwood is one of the leading trees. 

144. The land of little rain.— East of 
the Cascades, where there is little rain, trees 
are rare, except on the mountains, and in 
some places there is not enough water on 
the high plains for the sheep to drink. 
This is a part of the sheep country about 
which we read. (Sec. HI.) 

The part of California east of the moun- 
tains is in the Great Basin. (Sec. 40.) 
Some of this is a real desert, and terribly 
hot in summer. You might go a hundred 
miles across it and never see a person. 
One part of southeastern California is 
called Death Valley because so many 
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people have died of tiiirst as they tried to 
find the gold that is known to be there. 
Farther south, in a region called Imperial 
Valley, the desert; is being irrigated with 
water brought from the Colorado River, 
after it flows out of its great canyon. (Sec. 
130.) Here the truck fanners raise can- 
taloups that ripen in June, and are sent 
all over the United States before they are 
ripe in other places. 

In many places in California, pipe Hnes 
have been built and water brought great 
distances from mounts streams to irrigate 
orchards, lawns, and parks, as it seldom 
r^ns at all between April and October. 
It is warm there in winter, and cool in 
' summer except at 
midday, 'so that 
people can work 
and play out of 
doors at all sea- 
sons. A great 
many eastern peo- 
ple go to Cali- 
fornia in the win- 
ter time to see 
n^es, oranges, and 
green things grow- 
ing, while it is still 
snowy and cold in 
the east. 

145. National 
parks.— In the dry 
summer, many 
people from the 
5J- c"i±*S?A'".1 P>=ifi<^ Coastcities 
**"; J*^^' , ^^y°°^„ ^*" take vacation trips 

called "Gntdy Giant." Yo- . ,, , V 

,Mmite HadoMi Puk, Call- m the mountam 
*^"^*- forests. Many of 

these forests are owned by the United 
States Government for the benefit of all the 
people. Some of the most beautiful parts 
have been set aside as national parks. In- 



Fbota.U.B.Fcnrt Semu 

Fig. 149. The dr-famous ToBemite Valley. The high 

white cliff, called El Capitan, is about 3600 feet high — 

over half a mile. Do jou see any difference in the 

number of trees here and in Fig. 1327 

stead of giving the land to people to cut 
timber or make farms, it is made into parks 
which shall be playgrounds for all the peo- 
ple for all time. In one of these. Sequoia 
National Park, we find the largest trees, the 
giant Sequoias. (Fig. 148.) Some of these 
were good-sized trees two thousand years 
ago. In Yosemite Park, another of the 
national parks, northeast of Sequoia Park, 
is the beautiful Yosemite Valley, with its 
wonderful cliffs and waterfalls. (Fig. 149.) 
'Phis is one of the deepest valleys in the 
world. The Yosemite River plunges down 
into it making a wat^all that is fifty 
times as high as a two-story house. This 
valley is one of the great sights of the 
world. Find these parks on the map. 
(Fig. 137.) Find also Mt. Rainier in 
Washington. This beautiful mountain baa 
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Courteey rf Y»kini» Villry 

Fig. 150. Taldina VaUeJvWasb., now lirigated, was oi 
as the hilis be;oad it What monntains furnish the wa 
What is grows hare? 

been made the center of another national 
park, which is named after the mountain. 

Many of the people in Oregon and 
Washington can look out from their homes 
and see the snow-capped peaks standing 
above the dark green forests. It is a 
wonderful summer trip through the cool 
woods along the d&shing mountain streams 
to the snow fields and glaciers. The 
United States Government has built many 
roads and trails in the national parks to 
make it easy for us to see these wonders 
of nature. 

146. The great valley. — Between the 
Coast Range and the Sierra Nevadas is the 
Great Valley of California. Millions of 
years ago, this valley was a big gulf like 
the Gulf of California. During many 
centuries, the swift running streams on the 
steep mountains beside the great gulf kept 
washing the earth away, and cutting deep 
valleys or canyons in the mount^ns. 
The streams carried this earth down into 
the gulf and thus filled it up, until at last 
there was solid land where once there was 



only water. A little pwt of 
the gulf remains. It is called 
San Francisco Bay. The rest 
of the old gulf between the 
two ranges of mountains is 
now a wide, nearly level plain, 
covered with the soft, rich, 
fine soil that the water 
brought down from the moun- 
tains. This Great Vjdley is a 
very good place for tractor 
plows to work, and the farm- 
ers there easily raise fruit, 
wheat, barley, rice, alfalfa, 
and vegetables, although 
ca,maati Club, Wwh. most of the Uuid is too dry for 
rfo^SSlv^a^ farming without irrigation. 
(Fig. 138.) The streams 
which come down from the mountains 
unite to form the San Joaqmn and Sacra- 
mento Rivers. These furnish much water 
to irrigate the valley fields and orchards. 
147. Other valleys.— ^Near the eastern 



® tJnderviMiI k UnbrriMd. N. Y. 

Kg. 151. A machine that cuts, flir«shes, and puts into 

socks the wheat on the rolling fields near Spokane, 

Wash. Find the sacks ot wheat. 
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slope of the Cascades are two 
beautiful valleys, the Hood 
River Valley in Oregon, and 
the Yakima Valley in Wash- 
ington. Both of these valleys 
are famous for their irrigated 
apple orchards. (Fig. 150.) 
West of the Cascades is a 
splendid valley, in Oregon, 
called the Willamette Valley. 
Compare it with the Califor- 
nia valley (Figs. 137 and 88). 
148. Wheat— It is in the 
Columbia River basin that 
we find one of the wheat dis- 
tricts mentioned in Section 
79. Its trade center is at 




<!5nolfanp This cniiTitrv is nnt ^B* ^^- * *■""« fl«et In Seittle harbor. Through what sound wfll 
SpOKane. i niS country is noi they sail? what mounUina Ub to the west? What famous mountain 



flat and level like the wheat 
regions of the Dakotas and Canada, or 
like the Great Valley of California. It is 
a wide sea of rounded hills. At harvest 
time it is wonderful to see twenty or thirty 
horses swinging the big reapers around 
the hills, cutting down the yellow grain. 
Some of this wheat now goes by steam- 
boats down the Columbia River to Port- 
land, where the ocean steamers wait for it. 
There are rapids and falls where the great 



peak can the fishennen see t» the east? 
river flows through a notch it has cut in 
the Cascade mountains. Here the United 
States Government has built a canal having 
locks, so that the steamboats can pass 
around the falls as they do around Niagara. 
149. Gold and oil. — You remember the 
Forty-niners (Sec. 126), the men who went 
in the year 1849 to California, to find gold. 
Besides gold, California now produces a 
great deal of petroleum, which comes from 
I the southern part of the state. 
Some of the oil is sent away 
in ships. It is also used for 
fuel in locomotives, and in the 
factories of California cities. 
150. Trade.— Most of the 
people in the Pacific States 
live in a few small sections of 
this large region. Compare 
the rainfall map and the popu- 
lation map of the United 
States and see if the regions 
Fhoi..D»birfv,PM.*o> where people do not live are 
Fig. 1S2. gnoclriiig down ahnonda; Stockton, CalUoniia. also regions of little rainfall. 
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What parts of these states have few people 
because the land is mountainous? Only 
one railroad connects the states of Cali- 
fornia and Washington. Much of the 
trade between these states goes by sea. 
Traveling by boat is always cheaper than 
traveling by train, and for this reason many 
lines of steamboats carry goods and people 
from city to city along the coast. 

There are not many good 
harbors along the Pacific 
between Mexico and Canada. 
A harbor is a place where 
the sea comes into the land 
in a long, deep arm. Here 
the water is quiet and .big 
ships can anchor where no 
waves will drive them against 
the shore. San Francisco 
Bay, Paget Soxmd, and the 
Columbia River are good 
harbors that can ea^dly be 
reached fro'm the land, 
because the Coast Range is 
broken at these places. At 
Los Angeles men had to make 



stone wall, or jetty, to hold ind part of a dog team. 

back the waves and make quiet water. 
Steamships regularly go across the Pacific 
Ocean from San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, and the cities on Puget 
Sound. They carry lumber, cotton, oil, 
fruit, and manufactures to China and 
Japan. They bring back tea and dlk, 
some of which goes across the mountains 
to the cities in the eastern part of the 
United States. Ships carrying fruit and 
lumber also go regularly to Australia; and 
by way of the Panama Canal to our 
eastern dties and to Europe. There is a 
great rivalry between cities such as San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Los Angeles, as to 



which will have Uxe largest trade. Each 

of these cities has large ship-building yards. 

151. Alaska. — The Pacific Coast cities 

have an important trade with Alaska. 

This tenitory, which is nearly as large as 

all the North Central States, was the first 

piece of land that we bought ouk^de of 

our own country. Many people laughed 

at Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, when 

he bought it for the United 

States from Rusda m 1867. 

They said the climate was too 

cold for the country to be of 

any use. But now every year 

we get millions of dollars' 

worth of gold, fish, and fur 

from Alaska. 

Alaska is a very different 
place from the United States. 
Most of it (Jig. 59) is so cold 
that few farmers have gone 
there. The interior is very 
cold indeed in winter. The 
part of it near the Bering Sea 
and the ^Arctic Ocean is the 
country of the Eskimo, and 
"^tei much of the interior is the 
country of the Indians about 
whom we read in Section 6. The southern 
part is much warmer. 

This warm part of Alaska has much rain 
and many thick evergreen forests. It is 
also very mountainous. In some places 
the mountains come down so close to the 
sea that there is scarcely room between the 
sea and the mountains for a man to stand. 
At the town of Juneau, there is barely room 
enough for a few streets at the foot of the 
steep mountains. Few people can hve in 
a country like this. Altogether there are 
not as many white people in all Alaska as 
there are in the city of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
or in Berkeley, California. 
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Those who laughed at Mr. Seward for 
buying Alaska for the United States were 
very much mistaken, even if few people do 
go there to live. The sahnon {Sec. 140), 
gold (Sec. 122), and furs that have come 
from Alaska have, each of them, been 
worth many times the $7,000,000 which the 
United States p^d for the country. There 
is one gold mine on an island near Juneau 
where hundreds of miners have worked for 
many years, and will 
work for many years 
more. There are also 
many mining settle- 
ments on the Yukon 
River and its bran- 
ches. 

152. The trade of 
Alaska. — To supply 
these people with 
goods for their stores, 
the ships from San 
Francisco and Seattle 
go to St. Michael, 



each year, and no one may catch seals 
except the company which has a permit 
from the United States Government. 

154. Reindeer. — The coming of the 
white men to Alaska was at first very bad 
for the Indian and Eskimo. The white 
men were killing off the game, and the 
natives were about to starve. Then the 
United States Government, wishing to save 
its Eskimos from starvation, sent men over 
to Siberia to get 
reindeer. These are 
wonderful animals. 
They can live on moss 
and grasses that grow 
in the Eskimo coun- 
try where it is too 
cold for trees or 
farms. With their 
sharp hoofs they dig 
away the snow and 
get at the moss 
beneath it. They 
^vemilk. They have 



near the mouth of pig. 155. seois on the siiore of one of tiie PribOof been tamed by the 
the Yukon. There isUnds, Bering Sea. people of Siberia and 



the freight is taken by the river steamers, 
which go upstream to many mining cam[)s, 
and finally reach Dawson and White Horse 
in Canada. Other ocean steamers go to 
Skagway on the south coast. A short 
railway carries goods from this port over 
the mountains to White Horse, the head of 
navigation on the upper Yukon. This is 
the shortest route to the river settlements. 
153. The seal islands. — Out in Bering 
Sea are two little rocky islands, the Pribilof 
Islands. Here thousands of fur seals come 
every summer to rear their young. The 
United States Government owns these 
islands and has men there all the time to 
keep hunters from killing the seals for their 
fur. Only a certain number may be killed 



the people of Lapland. (Sec. 349.) Their 
meat is good to eat, and their skins make 
warm clothes. Men can ride on their backs 
and hitch them to sleds. Our government 
hu*ed people from Siberia and from Lapland 
to come over to Alaska and teach the 
natives how to raise reindeer. The Eskimos 
are now good reindeer herders. All this has 
made the Alaskan Eskimo richer than he 
was, and he is glad the white man came. 
This plan of the Government was certainly 
much better than driving the Indians and 
Eskimos away from their homes, as white 
people have sometimes done. It will not 
be very long before most of the Eskimos 
become reindeer farmers. Reindeer meat 
has already been shipped to Seattle. 
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Photo. Brown fim^ N. Y, 

Fig. 156. Loadinglumber on Pacific ships at one of 

ttie big mills on Puget Sound. Where do vou tiUnk 

these ships will go with file lumber? 

155. The Panama Canal.— When the 
Panama Canal was built it was a great help 
to the people of the Pacific States and 
Alaska. Before this time, the people on 
the Pacific Coast had had a great deal of 
trouble sending their goods to market. 
iTiere were two ways of doing this. The 
more costly way was by railroad, a long, 
hard journey over the mountains and 
across the plains. The other way was by 
ships that went all the way around South 
America. This did not cost as much as 
the railroad journey, but the trip took 
several months. 

The need for a shorter trade route made 
men begin to plan a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. Finally, in 1903, the 
republic of Panama gave the United States 
a strip of land five miles wide {Canal Zone) 
on each side of the proposed canal route. 
The engineers of the War Department 
made careful plans for a canal with locks. 
Then for eleven years thousands of men 
worked on the canal. Some wwe white 
men from the United States, but most of 



them were black men from the West Indian 
Island of Jamaica. They used steam 
shovels, dump cars, dynamite, and many 
oth^ things. By 1914, big ocean ships 
could go into the locks, be lifted up higher 
than a housetop, and sail along wh^e 
wooded hills had been a few yeius before. 
This route made the journey from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific much shorter tiian 
it used to be, and many ships now cut off 
thousands of miles of their journey by 
going through the canal on their way from 
New York or New Orleans to eastern Asia, 
western South America, and western North 
America. The President of the United 
States sends to Panama a governor who 
rules over the Canal Zone. 

QUESTIONS 
1. If the white men catch too many fiah for 
their canneries, what will the Indian and his 
dog eat? 2. How would a. warm current like 
the Japan current flowing by Labrador make 
the fishermen's lives e&sier? 3. Where did the 
moisture come from that is lying on the moun- 
tains as snow (Fig. 138)? What wind brought 
it? 4. Why is the northwestern part of this 
group the rainiest region in the United States? 
5. What occupation of the western slopes of the 
Cascade Mountains is not found on the eastern 
slopes? Why? (Consult Fig. 107 before reply- 



Pig. 157. Dredges at work digging the deep GaUlard 

cut in the Panama Canal. Some mud was carried oat 

in the barges; some pumped out in flie tag pipes. 
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ing.) 6. List the foods in your 
grocery store that come from the 
Pacific States. Try to find the 
routes over wliich they come 
before they reach your grocer. 

7. Why have so many people 
moved from the eastern part of 
the United States to the Pacific 
States? 8. Find out on the globe 
what continent you are near when 
in Alaska. What sea lies between 
it and Alaska? 9. Name the 
small islands in this sea which the 
United States owns. Why are 
they valuable? 10. Name a sea- 
port on each of the largest harbors 
of the Pacific States. In which 
state is each? 11. From what 
body of water does the wind come 
which brings rain to your home? 

Id what direction is it? 12. Find _ „.,.,„.., ^ „*. .^ i . u 

.,- u™„ „_ tu _; f 11 _ „ Fig. 158. Piddng' cotton in Alabama. Often the plants grow much 
your homeon the ramfall map « "^ higher th«n those in the picture. 

THE SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 

COTTON AUD DELTAS 
156. The uses of cotton.— Most of the 
boys and girls in your class are wearing as 
a part of their clothing something from the 
South Central States. It is cotton. Most 
of the clothing worn by the people of the 
United States, and of Europe too, is made 
of cotton, although some of our warm 
winter clothing is made of wool. Men's 
and boys' suits and overcoats are usually 
made partly or entirely of wool. 

Thousands of farmers in each of the 
South Central States except Kentucky sell 
nothing but cotton, just as farmers in 
Kansas or North Dakota sell nothing but 
wheat. The long hairs or fibers of the 
cotton plant grow in a seed pod called a 
boll, and are stuck fast to the cotton seed. 
When the seed is ripe the boll bursts open 
and the white cotton is ready to pick. 
Cotton is like wool in that it is easy to 
twist its fibers into yam, which can then 
be woven into cloth. Can you twist a 
rope of dry grass, hay or excelsior? 



(Fig. 88). How much rain falk 
there during the year? Is it more or less than at 
New Orleans? at Denver? Does it fall in one 
season as in southern California, or does it come 
all through the year? 

13. Why did many people think the United 
States should not buy Alaslca? 14. What is a 
national park? Of what benefit is it to the 
people of the United States? 15. Write a short 
story about a California raindrop, telling how it 
went from the aea to the mountains and back 
again. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS 
1. Name and bound each of the Pacific States 
andAlaska; give their capitals. 2. Draw a map, 
free hand, showing the boundaries of the states 
and the locations of the principal cities. 3. Waat 
group of states touches this ^oup? (See map 
Fig. 63.) 4. List the principal things that the 
people of these states have to send to other 
states. Also list the things they need but do 
not produce. 5. List the things that you get 
from these states. 6. Do you think your neigh- 
borhood produces some things that are not pro- 
duced in the Pacific States or Alaska? What 
are they ? 7, Name some things that one part 
of the Pacific States may be sending to some 
other part. Why would people do this? 8. Can 
you make, in clay or sand, a model of the Great 
Vall^ of California? 



Note. — Attention of teachers ia again called to the 
Manual to be uaed in connection with this boolc. Hee 
foreword for teachers, in the front of this book. 
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Fig. 160. CottoQ Bb«rs sticldng to & cotton seed. Whj is the cotton g^ 

Important? A person can pull b; hand only s pound of cotton from the 

seeds in half a day. 

157. Growing cotton. — In the early 
spring the cotton grower plows and har- 
rows his field as he would for com or wheat. 
(Sec. 63.) Then he plants the black seeds 
in long rows across the field. When the 
young plants peep through the ground, 
many weeds come up with them. Then 
the farmer and his boys, and sometimes 
the pris too, take hoes and chop out the 
weeds that are close to the httle cotton 
plant. They also thin out the cotton 
plants so that each one will have room to 
grow. The weeds between the rows are 
kept down by plows drawn by horses or 
mules. It is a busy job to keep the weeds 
out of the cotton, for weeds grow very 
quickly in the warm, moist weather of the 
South Central States. There must be no 
frost for seven months between the plant- 
ing and ripening time, or the cotton will be 
spoiled. For this reason, cotton is not 
grown north of the warmer parts of Tennes- 
see and the southern edge of Vir^ia. 

158. Picking and marketiiig cotton.— 
In the late summer and autumn, the cotton 
is ready to pick. This is the busiest time 
of all the year m the cotton re^on. Men, 
women, boys, and girls, go along the 
rows picking the fluffy white fiber from the 
plants by hand, and putting it into the long 
bags which they carry over their shoulders. 
The cotton does not all ripen at once, so 
the picking lasts for weeks. Wagons haul pig. lei. 



t^e full bags from the fidd to 
the gin house, where a 
machine (cotton ^n) pulls the 
cotton lint (fibers) away from 
the seeds. Next it is put into 
heavy presses and squeezed 
up tight into bales, so that it 
pi»(o.u.s.Dt(it.Ac[. will not take up so much 
room. When baled, the cot- 
ton is ready to sell, and the 
fanner hauls it to the railroad station or to 
the boat landing. 

Some Southern cotton is grown on large 
farms called plantations. These are often 
divided up into many parts, each of which 
is rented by a tenant. These tenants may 
be either white men or n^roes. 

A bale of cottcn is worth a lot of money. 
Find out from seme newspaper the price 
of cotton, and the value of a five-hundred- 
pound bale of cotton. With a few wagon 
loads, the farmer can pay many bills, and 
buy the things be needs to last him and his 
family until he sells his cotton the next 
year, it the price of cotton is high, the 
farmer feels rich, but if it is down a few 
cents a pound he feels i>oor. 

The cotton map (Fig. 163) shows that 
cotton is grown also in the South Atlantic 
States, where the climate is much the same 
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as in the South Central States. (See Figs. 
64 and 88.) 

150. Cotton trade and cotton in other 
countries. — There is more cotton grown in 
the United States than in all the other 
countries of the world. Much of it is sent 
away to the peoples of other countries. 
Freight trains and the steamboats cany it 
to the ports of Galveston, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Savannah, 
Charleston, and Wil- 
mington. From these : 
ports, steamships 
carry it over the sea 
to our own northern , 
states and to many 
foreign countries. 
The chief countries 
that buy cotton from , 
us are England, 
France, Germany, 
and Japan. Be^des 
exporting cotton to 
nearly every country 
in the world, the 
United States also 



cotton, but they use it all for then- own 
clothes. There are so many people in 
China that they buy some cotton from the 
United States and India. (Fig. 166.) 

160. Cottonseed oil and oil cake. — For 
a long time, the American cotton farmers 
threw away the cotton seed that they did 
not need for planting. Then they began 
to use it for fertilizer. At last someone 
found that oil could 
be pressed out of the 
seeds, and that t^e 
oil was good to eat. 
Cottonseed oil mills 
are now to be foimd 
in many towns and 
cities from Texas to 
North Carolina, and 
cottonseed oil is sold 
at grocery stores. It 
may be found in salad 
oil, soap, oleomar- 
garin,lard substitutes, 
or even in boxes of 
sardmes. 
iwo.u.8.Dfl*Ap, The cake, or that 



K-:.._ :^ „A„.» ««♦ Pig. 162, A cotton boll showing the boll weeva worm, _„■ ^..v„„„i.*.„_„„„j 

bnngs m some cot- wwch feeds upon the cotton fibers while they ai^ part of the cottonseed 
ton from Egypt, growing, but wui not oat them when awy «« dry. that is left after 



This is because the very dry air of that 
country makes Egyptian cotton different 
from that of our southern states. The 
fibers (see Fig. 160) are longer, and can be 
twisted into stronger thread. We are now 
growing in this country some Egyptian 
cotton in a place that is sometimes called 
the "American Egypt". This is in the 
Imperial Valley, California. 

The only other coimtry besides Egypt 
that has much cotton to s^ is India, in 
Am. On the plateau near Bombay there is 
a black soil, very rich, which holds water so 
well that cotton thrives with only a Httle 
rain. The people of China also raise much 



pressing out the oil, is ground into a kind of 
meal, which is one of the richest foods for 
cows wid sheep. It is sent to the dary 
farms of the northern states and to Europe. 
161. Cotton on the Mississippi Delta. — 
The cotton map shows that a great deal of 
cotton is grown near the Mississippi River 
because the soil is good for cotton. It is 
delta soil, brought there by the river. 
Nearly every boy and gu-1 has seen a delta 
without knowing its name. Have you not 
seen little rivulets that form during a hard 
rain and cut gullies two or tlu'ee inches 
deep in the edge of a road, field, or lot? 
Farther down, water may run into a httle 
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Fig. 1(3. Map ahawlng where cotton is grown 

pool, and the earth it carries is spread out 
like a fan. (Pig. 164.) This fan of earth 
is called a delta, because it is shaped like 
the letter delta (A) in the Greek alphabet. 
You may even see little deltas at iJie side 
of a paved city street, where the rain water 
has piled up on the pavement or in the 
gutter the dirt it has gathered. 

On the steep hills, or in the fields, the 
rain water cuts channels and carries much 
soil down to the larger streams. Farther 
down, where the water of the big river 
flows more slowly, it drops the sand and 
mud and builds a delta. Many rivers have 
deltas which they have thus built. At first 
the delta may be only a small island or 
two in the mouth of the river. But each 
year it grows, for the floods 
make the rivers carry much 
sand and mud. 

The water of the Misas- 
sippi River is always muddy, 
and every year it carries down 
to the Gulf of Mexico more 
mud than could be put into 
all the freight cara you ever 
saw. Steamboats on this 
river often get stuck on sand- 



the United States. 



bars away; down at the 
mouth of the rivo* they 
may form again in the 
gulf. The sandbars that 
are under the water when 
the river is hi^ are is- 
lands when the water is 
low. Every heavy rain 
helps the river to bring 
down a little more sand 
and mud, so that the 
delta is always growing. 
Tiny bits of earth that have been carried 
from the far-off bare peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Appalachians have 
helped to make this delta. You see now 
how a delta may become so large that 
it may have many farms, towns, and even 
large cities upon it. 

The delta of the Misassippi (Fig. 165) 
now reaches far out into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the river adds a mile to it every 
sixteen years. Ages ago the gulf reached 
up to the mouth of the Ohio River, but the 
rivers have filled it in hundreds of feet deep, 
and have made a soil so very rich that 
men can grow cotton on it year after year. 
Delta soil is nearly always good for cotton. 
Most of the Egyptian cotton is grown on 



channel over night. 

current soon carries the sand- 



But the uinbren«. See how the littie stream has irashed th« soil away from ttie 
stones, and then spread it out like a fan. The stream is drj. When 
will it make the delta larger? 
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Fig. 165. Map of the MlsaUsippi River delta which 
ihowB that since 1872 the river has bronght down 
eDon^ eartii to make several tqiiara miles of new land. 

the Nile delta, just as American cotton is 
grown on the Mississippi delta. 

162. Levees. — For many years, the peo- 
ple along the lower course of the Missisdppi 
River have been trying to protect their 
farms and towns from floods by building 
high banks, called levees, 
along the river. Some- 
times the levees break, 
and the water covers the 
country for miles and 
causes great loss on the 
farms and in the towns. 
When levees break, men 
sometimes have to come in 
boats and take people out 
of the second story win- 
dows, or off the roofs of 
their homes, and carry 



But when the wato* goes down again, the 
ground is cov^ed with a layer of rich mud 
which fertilizes the ground so that good 
crops will grow. For this reason the flood 
plains yield twice as much cotton to the 
acre as the uplands near by produce. 

QDESTIOHS 
1. Can you make a tiny delta in a bank of 
aand, earth, or ashes, with a bucket of water? 2. 
If you like experiments, plant some cotton seeds 
in a pot of good earth, and tiy to raise a cotton 
plant. 3. If you have some cotton bolls in your 
school muBeum, ask your teacher to let you take 
a seed and pull the fibers from it. Are they 
easy or hard to remove? Can you twist raw 
cotton into a string? If you have never seen a 
cotton boll, address a letter, encloang a stamped 
envelope, to the Superintendent of Schools of 
some city close to the cotton fields. He may see 
that some boy or girl sends you one. 4. F^nd on 
the map of the United States the states in which 
cotton grows. 5. Name ax cotton ports of the 
United States. What bodies of water or rivers 
are they on or near? Follow the chart below: 

Cotton Ports op the United States. 



6. Why is cotton not grown in South Dakota? 
7. What does the cotton plant need bemdes 
warm weather? 

8. Why do some rivera overflow? 9. What 




,, ^ ' , » ■_ Fig. 166- Ma» of the world ilwwing where cotton is grown. Can you find in 

them to places of safety. Asia mora tiian two cotton-growing tec^s? 
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Fig. 167. An oil well called ■ gusher. The oil from 

two weUe is spurting so tut that die men can only save 

it by letting it nu into' ditches on the ground. See 

the tanks and denicks. 

cities on the Ohio and Mississippi would be likely 
to have floods? At what season? 10. Which 
cotton states border on the GuU of Mexico? 
On the Atlantic Ocean? On the Mississippi 
River? 

PETROLEUM 
163. The uses of petroletim. — Every 
week several big steamships called tankers 
sail out of the Gulf of Mexico. They are 
full of oil, which is bound for Philadelphia, 
New York, and many foreign countries 
such as England and France. When we 
see the automobile whizzing past, or the 
airplane gliding far overhead, or think of 
the submarine diving under the sea, we 
should think also of the tank steamship 
with its load of crude petroleum. From 
tills thick, dark oil the refinery makes 
gasoline for automobiles and engines, kero- 
sene for lamps, oil for greasing machinery. 



and many other useful things. The oil 
from the porta of the Gulf of Mexico helped 
run the motor trucks and the airplanes for 
the allied armies in the World War. It 
drives the tractors and harvesting ma- 
chines which help to feed our own people 
and those of Europe. 

164. Oil wells. — Petroleum is foxmd in 
the rocks down deep in the earth. Men 
get it out by drilling a well untD oil is 
reached, when sometimes the oil spurts out 
like sodawater from a bottle. 

165. Oil towns. — ^A single well will 
sometimes yield enough oil to make a man 
rich. His good fortune starts his neighbors 
to drilling wells. They may find no petro- 
leum; but, if they do, a town may spring 
up as quickly as a mushroom. The town 
of Banger, Texas, had four hundred people 
when the first well yielded oil. Only a year 
later it had forty thousand people. 

Sometimes oil towns are abandoned 
almost as quickly as they grow, for even 
the best oil well finally stops yielding, and 
the people leave the oil towns. 

Sometimes natural gas comes with the 
oil. It will bum with great heat and is the 
finest fuel in all the world. Sometimes it 
is allowed to waste; sometimes it is carried 
in pipes to neighboring towns to make 
lights, to heat stoves, and to run engines. 
Enou^ good natural gas has been allowed 
to waste in northern Louxsdana and in other 
states to heat all the houses in a city for 
many years. 

166. Oil fields and pipe lines.— In 
recent years, people have been finding one 
oil field after another in Mexico, Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and the part of 
Kansas near those states. After each 
discovery of oil comes a rush of people.. 
Tents and shacks are put up in the fields. 
Wagons loaded with engines and pipes and 
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liimber come from the nearest nulroad, and 
thousands of barrels of oU are soon being 
hauled to the station, where the oil is 
emptied into tank cars. Tha% is a cheaper 
way of carrying tiie oil if there is plenty 
of it. This way is by laying a line of pipe 
from the oil field to a city or to the sea 
coast. (Fig. 168.) For hundreds of miles 
the pipes go in straight lines, over hills and 
across valleys, up one side of a mountam 
and down the other. The pipes are six or 
Mght or even ten inches in diameter, and 
from time to time they run through big 
engine houses where are the pumps which 
drive the oil along through the pipes. 

The oil fields of Texas, Louidana, and 
Oklahoma have furnished much oil in 
recent years, but for a time Illinois, and 
t&en California, led all the states. A great 
deal of oil has also been sent to Europe from 
the Mexican port of Tampieo, a town not 
far from the boundary of Texas. (Fig. 
269.) Most of the wdls in Mexico have 
been managed by English companies, with 
Mexicans doing the larger part of the 
work. 

167. Oil refineries. — An oil refinery is a 
wonderful place. There workmen take 
thick brown or ydlowish oil, and make 
from it gasohne, kerosaxe, machine oil, 
Christmas tree candles, vaseline, and 
many, many other things. 

Some of the oil from the South Central 
States goes m pipe lines to the oil refineries 
of Fort Worth, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. Some of it goes in tank steamers 
to the refineries of Charleston, North 
Atlantic ports, and Europe. Some kerosene 
goes from American refineries in five-gallon 
cans all ready for the family lamps of the 
people in China, Japan, and the islands of 
the sea. (Fig. 485.) These five-gallon 
cans are handy to be carried on the backs of 



donkeys or camels over tiie hiUs and momi- 
tains in countries where there are no roads. 
168. Russian oil fields. — For many 
years the United States has produced more 
oil than any other country in the world. 
Russia has been second in the amount pro- 
duced. The rich Russian oil field is located 
on the shore of the Caspian Sea, at the end 
of the Caucasus Mountains, near the town 
of Baku. (Fig. 315.) For many centuries, 
fire worshippers made long journeys to this 
oil field to worship the httle flames that 
flickered around the rocks where the 
natural gas escaped and burned. Now oil is 
shipped from this region to different parts 
of Europe where people bum it in lamps and 
stoves, or make gasoline for automobiles. 



C«urlay of tituiltrd <H Co. of Ne* JmBT 

Vig. 168. Pipe lines an Uid straJcht over hills and 
•aoM vall^B. Tbe; can; olt for hundicds of mUM. 
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170. Surface.— The surface 

helps in making this region 
good for farming. Most of 
the land slopes gently toward 
the Gulf of Mejdco, so that 
most of the rivers flow into 
the gulf. The South Central 
States do not have nearly so 
many mount^ns as we find 
in the Western States. The 
physical map (Fig. 159) 
shows three higjiland sections, 
hut there are no high moun- 

jRpK.we ud American workers In a Louisiana rice field after t^ms SUCh OS the Rocloes OF 



the water hat been drained off. 
QUESTIONS 

1. How did people light homes before petro- 
leum was discovered? 2. List the uaea of 
petrolejim. 3. In the days of George Washing- 
ton, what animal supplied a good deal of oil for 
lamps and machines? How were the streets and 
churches lighted then? 4. What is the neareet 
oil field to your home? 

6. How is gasoline shipped and stored so as 
to be safe from fire? 6. List the porta from 
which American petroleum is exported. On 
what bodies of water are they? 7. Locate four 
oil fields. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SOUTH 
CENTRAL STATES 

169. Varied products. — Many other 
products besides cotton and petroleum 
are foxmd in this large, rich region. 
Louisiana and Texas produce salt, and 
lead the world in mining sulphur. 

The long summer ^ves the crops plenty 
of time to ripen. The winter is so mild that 
grass grows near the gulf when snow wid ice 
cover many northern districts. For these 
reasons, these states grow three crops that 
are not grown at all in the North Central 
^States. One is cotton. The other two are 
rice and sugar cane. The people grow many 
othra" crops as well, such as com, water- 
melons, peanuts, and vegetables and fruits. 



the Sierras. 

The first highland is part of the Ozark 
Plateau, which we saw in Missouri. (Sec. 
106.) It ext«ids into Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma. Ha« is the same kind of hilly 
forest country that we found in Missouri. 

A small part of Alabama and the eastera 
part of Tomessee and Kentucky are in- 
cluded in the Appalachian Highland. In 
this part the streams have cut many deep, 
sharp valleys, making these forested moun- 
tains a very hard country to cross. (Fig. 
159.) For this reason people who live 
there do not trade nearly as much as the 
people who Uve in the level country. 

Tlie highest and largest highland in this 
group of states is m western Texas and 
western Oklahoma. It is a part of the 
same high, treeless, pasture plateau that 
we foimd near the 100th meridian in the 
Plateau States and in the North Central 
States. (Fig. 64.) It is high, but parts 
of it are level for long distances. 

All together, these three highlands take 
up only a small part of the South Central 
States. Most of the rest of the surface is so 
level or gently rolling that farming is easy. 

171. Climate. A. Cold waves and warm 
waves. — The climate is very different 
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from that of the Padfic States. You 
remember that in California it is waim 
enough all the time for orange trees to 
grow, because the winter wind there 
always blows in from the warm Pacific 
Ocean. In tiie South Central States, the 
warm wind blo^ro gently from the south 
one day, and perhaps the very next day a 
cold wind blows fiercely from the north. 
Thus Temiessee and Oklahoma have the 
weathCT of the gulf one January day, with 
a south wind warm enough to make the 
grass start growing, and the next day along 
comes weather like that of Iowa, with 
snow and freezing temperature. Freezing 
weather sweeps down even to the gulf 
shore at some time nearly ev«y winter. 
When one of these windy cold waves comes 
to Texas, it is called a "Norther". 

For two reasons the water of the gulf is 
always warm. One is because it is partly 
in the torrid zone. The other is because 
a warm ocean current brings warm water 
from the southern Atlantic Ocean through 
the Caribbean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico 
wuth of Cuba. It flows out again north 
of Cuba. After it leaves the gulf, this 
current is caUed tiie Gulf Stream. It 
warms the air that blo^ro toward the 
United States from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Now you see why the oc^ji and the gulf 
winds in winter are always warm winds for 
our Southern States. 

B. Rainfall. — Do you remember at what 
time of the year the California rains fall? 
(Sec. 132.) The South Central States have 
nmny rams in the summer when the crops 
need it, so that irrigation is not necessary 
except in western Texas. Cotton, com, 
and most other crops do best in a warm, 
moist summer, 

172. Agriculture. — Cotton is the chid of 
aQ these crops because the people of so 



many countries have to buy it for clothing, 
^eets, and towels. Each year the cotton 
grown in these states is worth more than 
all the gold and silvo* mined in the whole 
world. The farmer who sells nothing but 
cotton usually grows some com also. This 
he feeds to the horses or mules that pull 
his plows, to the cows that give the family 
milk, and to the pigs from which are made 
hams, lard, and bacon. 

It is a very good country in which to 
raise live stock, and the meat industry 
is increasing. Warm and costly bams, 
such as the farmers must build in the 
colder North Central States, are not needed 
here. Many of the cattle live out of doors 
all winter long, and grass grows nearly all 
the year. Fields of peas and beans are 
grown, and the pigs are then turned in to 
eat them. Thus the pig gets its food with- 
out the farmer's having to harvest it at all. 

On the Misdssippi delta, in southern 
Louisiana, sugar cane is gix^wn, but we 
shall And out more about that crop later. 
(Sec. 249.) 

173; Rice. — In the central part of the 
South Central States, because of the many 
rains and moist air and level surfaces, we 
find a land of rice. The man who grows 
rice ought to love water, for the rice plant 
loves it; and the man who grows rice is 
working with water much of the time, for 
rice likes to grow in a pond. The rice plant 
looks much like the wheat plant, but it is 
a native of swamps, while wheat is a native 
of dry land. 

The man who wants to grow rice must 
begin by getting a pond ready. First he 
chooses a level field, around which he 
builds a bank of earth. While the ground 
is dry, it is plowed, harrowed, and planted. 
Then the field must be turned into a 
shallow pond. For this purpose, the 
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grower often has to pump water 
from a stream or well. For weeks 
the rice plants grow in the water, 
which is held in the field by the 
banks around the edge. The water 
kills most of the weeds. 

As harvest time draws near, the 
water is drained oS. Then reapers, 
just like those used for wheat, 
harvest the crop. After that, the 
rice is threshed and taken to market 
in the same way as wheat is. You 
can find rice from Louisiana, Texas, 
or Arkansas in almost any store m 
America, But we do not yet grow 
much rice to send to other coun- 
tries. 

There are not as many places 
in the United States good for grow- 
ing rice as for growing wheat or 
com. (Fig. 87.) Only a few places 
have land so level that it can*easily 
be turned into ponds, and a climate 
so rany that there is water enou^ 
to fill the ponds while the rice 



Phirto.u.ftu.,N.y. 
Fig. 170. A head 
of lice, about onv- 



about that when you study these 
countries. 

174. The drier western section. 
— There is one part of these South- 
em States that has less rain tlian 
the rest. The map (Fig. 159) 
shovra that western Texas, like aU 
otha* parts of this hi^ plain (Sec. 
112), is a land of little rmn. Here 
the south wind brings heat and 
drought from the lands of Mexico, 
while the south wind in eastem 
Texas brings moisture and rain 
from the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. See how the rainfall differs 
in diffa-ent parts of this one state. 
(Fig. 88.) The drier part of Texas 
and Oklahoma is a land of pastures 
and large cattle ranches. The men 
ride around on horseback to look 
after the cattle as they pasture. 
The fields are rarely plowed. Only 
a little grass grows, so that a farm 
must be a very large one to support 
a family. The houses are far apart 
and there are not many people. 



grows. (Fig. 169.) 

The newest rice district in the (2^*^^^! iSt! Many cattle are sent from here to 
United States is California, where See Vig. u. the com farms of the Nordi Central 



people raise big crops of rice by piunping 
water into fields on the delta of the Sacra- 
mento River. This place is not a land of 
moist air or heavy 
rain, but the melt- 
ing snow in the 
Sierra Nevadas 
gives plenty of 
water to irrigate 
the level delta. 

Rice is grown in 
a very differoit 
way in China, 



Fig. 171. Unhuiied rice, often Japan, and India, 

called "paddy." A lltUe larger , , _.„ , 

ttiui aaturai Bize. but you Will read 



States to be fattened before they go to the 
meat packing plants of Kansas City or 
Chicago. Some of the Texas and Okla- 
homa cattle go to 
the meat packing 
plants at Dallas 
and Fort Worth, 
Texas, and at Ok- 
lahoma City, Ok- 
lahoma. In these 
states, as in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, 
the ran mcreases no<».vai„oodkv^m»i.ii.y. 

as we go east from Fig-172. Rice, after the hnll 
, . J. 1 , has been taken off by tiii«8b- 

the cattle ranch ing. 
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coxmtry. (Fig. 88.) In central Texas we 
come to the cotton country, which extends 
to the Atlantic Coast. 

175. The colder northern part — The 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas are not so warm as those that touch 
the gulf. Except in the lowlands lying 
along the Mississippi wid the Red rivers, 
the sununers are not quite long enough for 
cotton to ripen. The farming is therefore 
more nearly hke that 
of the North Central 
States, with corn, 
hay, and cattle as 
products. 

Kentucky grows 
more tobacco than 
any other state. 
Ijouisville, Kentucky, 
near the tobacco 
district, is the 
greatest tobacco mar- 
ket in the world. 
Tobacco buyers from 
Europe go there 



cottonseed meal back into the ground to 
make the cotton grow. Nowadays, the 
cottonseed meal is given to the cows, and 
we have had to find other kinds of fertilizer. 
All the leading seaports of the South 
Central as well as of the South Atlantic 
States have fertilizer factories. It is easy 
to import the raw materials — phosphate 
rock from Florida, bones from Argentina, 
nitrate of soda from Chile, and sulphur 
from Texas. De- 
posits beneath the 
flat lands near Gal- 
veston make Texas 
a great sulphur pro- 
ducer. Seaports are 
also convenient 
places from which to 
send theheavy sacks 
of fertilizer to the 
farmers of the re^on. 
Manufacturing is 
increasing in the 
South Central States, 



Photo. Bn)iniBf»..N.Y. jju^ there is not so 

n • Fig. 173. Ao underETound river In Hammotti Cave, < ... . ,, 

every year. Covmg- Kentucky. Limestone regions have few surface much of it 33 m the 

ton, across the river Btreuiia. Can you teu why? j^orth Central States. 



from Cincinnati, is also a tobacco market. 

176. Lumbering. — Most of the people 
in the South Central States are busy with 
either farming or lumbering. There is a 
great deal of lumbering, as you remem- 
ber from an earher study. (Sec. 95.) 
Much of the land, even where it is level 
enough for farms, is stjU in forest. About 
half of the lumber produced in the United 
States comes from these states. Perhaps 
the floor of your schoolroom is made of 
southam pine, and the nearest lumber 
yard may have shingles of cypress from 
some southern swamp. 

177. Manufacturing. — You have learned 
(Sec. 160) that the farmers used to put 



For this reason we do not find so many big 
cities. There are in this section only two 
of the thirty-four largest cities of the 
United States, while in the North Central 
States there are fourteen of them. 

178. Population and cities.— As farm- 
ing and lumbering do not need a large 
population, the South Central States have 
fewer people than the North Central 
States. In Oklahoma tha« are still many 
Indians, for this state was once set apart 
as a home for the Indians, and no white 
men could own land there before 1890. 
Since 1890, white men have gone there in 
great numbers and have built thriving 
trade centers, such as Oklahoma City. 
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Fig. 174. A clay road after wtntor ratne. One bale of Fig. 17S. A bard-snrface road: ten boles to a load, 
cotton is a load. Jackson, Tenn. jMkson,Tenn. A good road adds to the value of farms. 

St. Louis, hogsheads of tobacco from Louis- 
ville, and big, black, flat boats with coal 
from Pittsburgh. What states would you 
see in going by boat from Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, to New Orleans, Louisiana? It 
is easy to see why New Orleans is the prin- 
cipal city of the South Central States, just 
as Chicago is of the North Central States. 

Galveston and Mobile, the rival sea- 
ports of New Orleans, have no such water- 
way into the interior as the Mississippi 
River makes. But Galveston has several 
railroads and it is the nearest port to a 
large region. Therefore, its trade is grow- 
ing rapidly. Ships from many countries 
come there to get the grain and cotton that 
are to be sent away to other lands. 

From Mobile, boats can go nearly to 
Birmingham. Birmingham has coal and 
iron nunes near it, and is a rapidly-growing 
manufacturing city. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, is a famous 
health resort. Many people go there each 
year to receive benefit from the waters of 
the hot springs. 

QtlESTIONS 

1. In what ways does the rice plant look like 

the wheat plant? Like tall graasee? How tall 

do rice staJka grow? 2. If you traveled from 



Many of the people in some parts of the 
South Central States are negroes. In 
some sections there are more negroes than 
white people, but nearly all the people 
living on the highlands are white. 

As the population is scant, much of the 
country is still in forest, and many a boy 
visits his string of rabbit traps on a crisp 
autumn morning as he goes "across the 
fields and through the woods from his 
farm home to the country school. 

The cities of the South Central States 
are chiefly trading cities, whose people are 
busy shipping out cotton, lumber, oil, rice, 
and tobacco, and shipping in supplies to 
the surrounding farms and towns. The 
largest cities are those with the best loca- 
tion for trade. 

New Orleans, on the Mississippi, about 
one hundred miles from its mouth, can be 
reached by large ocean steamers and by 
boats from points far away up the river. 
If we walked along the wharves at New 
Orleans, we would see big ocean steamers 
from Europe, Asia, and South America. 
Near by would be river boats piled with 
bales of cotton from Baton Rouge, Vieks- 
burg, and Memphis, with lumber from 
Shreveport on the Red River, com from 
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New Orleans to El Paso, Texas, what difference 
would you find in the rainfall as you went west? 
(See BTg. 88.) Why would you not find rice 
fields in western Texas? 3. The rice harvesters 
have come from Mexico. Why does one see 
Mexican laborers in Texas? Negroes in Louis- 
iana? Indians in Oklahoma? 4. El Paso is 
Spanish, meaning "The Pass". What river cuts 
a valley, or pass, through the mountains here? 
5. Keep a class record of the wind direction for 
two weieks. Note if the weather changes as the 
wind changes direction. Make a calendar on 
the blackboard or on a large piece of smooth 
wrapping paper. In the space for each day, 
write the direction of the wind for the day, and 
say whether the day was clear, cloudy, or rainy; 
whether cool, warm, or hot. 6. After making 
these observations, answer the following ques- 
tions: What wind brings you clear weather? 
Cold weather? RaJny, snowy, or misty days? 
Hot weather? Dry weather? 

7. How far east or west of the meridian of 
New Orleans do you live? 8. Is the greater 
part of South America east or west of this 
meridian? 9. Through what waters and near 
what islands would a ship pass carrying cotton 
from Galveston to New York City? 

GEHERAL QUESTIONS 
1. Name and bound each of the South Centra! 
States. Give their capitals. 2. Draw a map, 
free hand, showing the boundaries of the states 
and the locations of the principal cities. 3. What 
groups of states touch this group? {See map 
Fig. 63.) 4. List the principal things that the 
people of these states have to send to other 
states. Also list the things they need but do 
not produce. 5. list the things that you get 
from these states. 



THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 

VEGETABLES, PEANUTS AND 
NAVAL STORES 
179. Vegetables in the winter time. — 
Have you ever thought how it is tliat when 
the snow covers the ground in the winter 
time, in the northern states, people living 
in those states see lettuce, fresh beets, and 
many other fresh vegetables for sale in the 
dty grocery stores? If you ask the grocer 
he will tell you thaX the fresh things come 
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>( tbe coastal plain makes 
1 this Georgia field. 

by fast t3^ from the South Atlantic 
States, — or from California. Florida fann- 
ers can ship vegetables in the winter, be- 
cause in the tip end of Florida a whole 
winter sometimes goes by without any 
frost at all. There is never any frost at 
Key West, out m the warm wata- of the 
gulf. In Has wanner part of Florida, pine- 
apples, grapefruit, and oranges are grown. 
In central Florida a few frosts come, but 
the weather is warm nearly all the winter. 
The people here grow vegetables to send 
to the northern states during February 
and March. 

There is much sandy soil near the sea in 
all the states from Florida to Delaware. 
The farmers plant whole fields of lettuce, 
watermelons, beans, beets, cabbage, pota- 
toes, and other vegetables, for these crops 
do well in such soil. A traveler may often 
see twenty to thirty loaded farm wagons 
and motor trucks at a single station. A 
farm that grows vegetables for market is 
called a truck farm. 

Snce the first vegetables in the market 
bring the highest prices, every farmer tries 
to plant early. But sometimes, if he plants 
too early, a frost comes and kills every- 
thing. Then he has to plant ag^. One 
year a Florida fanner had his yoimg plants 
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frozen three times. But he 
planted the fourth time, and 
made money on the crop. 

180. Canned vegetables. — 
The peninsula between the 
Chesapeake Bay and the 
Delaware Bay is one of the 
places with many truck farms. 
Many of the vegetables grown 
in this region are sent to fac- 
tories and canned for winter 
use. Baltimore is one of the 
greatest canning cities in the 
world, because of the supplies 



ened from the straw. There 
are several counties south- 
west of Norfolk where nearly 
every farmer grows peanuts. 
In the city of Norfolk there 
are great warehouses full of 
peanuts waiting to be sent aU 
over the country. 

After the farmer has secured 
all the peanuts he can from 
the field, the pigs are turned 
in to eat those that remain in 
the ground. The pig's nose 
tells him where the nuts are, 



of fruit and vegetables „ ,-» . "T-y-?^Jf- and then roots them out for 

I 1 . , ,1 1 . '*■ '™- * PMnut plant Th« , . ^ . , ,, 

brought by the many boats lumps on the roots gadLor plant him. In many parts of the 
that go up and down the **** m « «ir. South, fields of peanuts are 

creeks and rivers flowing into the Chesa- grown especially for the pigs to harvest. 



peake Bay. Many fanners along the shore 
have their own boat landings. When you go 
to your grocery store, see if you do not find 
some Maryland addresses on the fruit and 
vegetable cans. You may also find Cali- 
fornia addresses, for California, too, has 
vegetable fields and canneries. 

181. Peanuts. — Every school boy and 
every school girl has surely seen somethin^j 
that came from North Carolina, for every- 
body has eaten peanuts. The negroes 
brought peanuts with them from Africa, 
many years ago, and grew them around 
their cabins on the plantations. White 
people soon learned how good they were. 
One of the reasons we all like them so well 
is because they have almost as much oil in 
them as there is in butter. In fact, one of 
the leading uses of this nut is to make 
peanut butter. 

The nuts grow under the ground. When 
they are ripe, the whole plants are plowed 
up and stacked to dry. Then a threshing 
machine knocks the pods loose from the 
plants, just as the wheat grains are loos- 



peanuts being very good indeed to make 
pigs grow and gives them meat. 



Pbnto. PubliJiers' PSoto Ftnice, N. Y. 

Fig. 170. A Virginia peanut eafterer and stacks of 

peanuts. Tbe nnts dry In uiese stacks, and are 

then threshed from the vises and sent to market. 
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Kg. ISO. GeoigU pigs turvcBtliig ft crop at peanuts with- 
out cost to ttie owner and with pleasure to themselves. 

182. Naval stores. — At southern sea- 
port towns you can see three things piled 
up on the wharves waiting for the ships 
to take them away. These three things 
are bales of cotton, pilea of lumber, and 
barrels of rosin and turpentine. Rosin and 
turpentine are sometimes called naval 
stores because the rosin ia used in building 
wooden ships. Naval stores are made 
from the sticky sap of the pine trees that 
cover so large a p^ of these states. 

The way in which rosin and turpentine 
are obtmned is by making a wound in the 
tree, from which the sap runs out into a 
cup fastened to the trunk, or into a pocket 
cut in the dde of the tree. The turpentine 
gatherer takes buckets of this 
sap to a little shanty in the 
forest, where it is boiled and 
separated into turpentine and 
rosin. Much of the rosn is 
sent to Europe. 

In France, they gather 
naval stores in a better way 
than we do. Our turpentine 
gatherers often kill the forests 
entirely. The French forest 
ownCTs have a plan by which 

they get turpentine and still ^K- l^l. Hauling pitch from a turpentine gTOTe, Odlla, Georgia. 

, A^. e .. rm . method of tapping shown In ttiis picture soon blUs the trees. It fl 

keep the forest They tap goodfocert? What hu happened to the Tmustraea? 



only the big trees. Th^r never draw tur- 
pentine from a tree until it has grown big 
enough to be cut down; then they bleed 
it to death by drawing off all the sap it has. 
Then the tree is sold and the younger trees 
are left to grow until they are big enough to 
sell. By this means there are naval stores 
and wood to sell every year, and the forests 
are always growing. In many Ammcan 
forests fire has killed all young trees. 

QUEsnons 

1. How many watermelons can you count on 
the level Georgia field? (Fig. 176.) One thou- 
sand is a good yield per acre. 2. Why are pea- 
nuts often called "ground nuts"? 8. What do 
the Eskimo children who can't get peanuts eat 
for their oily food? 4. If you ever had your 
own garden, write a story about it. Tell of the 
enemies it had and how you fought them. Be 
sure to tell what kind of harvest you had. Choose 
a good title. 

6. How do canning factories help those who 
grow and those who eat v^etables? 6. Why mj^ 
there be trade in vegetables between two places, 
both of which can grow them well? 

7. What states grow winter and early spring 
vegetables? What states buy them? 8. What 
use ifl made of turpentine? of rosin? 9. What 
countries of Europe take better care of their 
forests than the United States? Recall the study 
of lumbering. (Sec. 98.) Tell how the French 
people take better care of their pine trees than 

do. 
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COTTON CLOTH 

183. Making doth by hand. — Every- 
body needs clothes, ^ce cotton is the 
cheapest material we have for clothing, we 
may expect to find many people in a great 
many factories busy making cotton cloth. 
Some of these factories are in the South 
Atlantic States. 

Years ago, when the white people first 
settled in America, and for a long time 
afterward, nearly every woman spun the 
thread or yam to make the clothes for her 
family. She spun the thread on a hand 
spinning wheel and then vrove it into cloth 
on a hand loom. Now the spinning 
machines and weaving machines are so 
large that it takes engines or wat^nivheels to 
run them, and the yam and cloth are made 
in factories where many people work. 

A long time ago people usually wore wool 
or linen, because cotton was very expen- 
eive. Before Eli Whitney invented the 
cotton gin (1793), it took a person half a 
day to pick by hand the seeds out of a 
pound of cotton. The ffn did it so quickly 
that cotton became cheaper than wool or 
linen. Now that we can make cloth so 
ea^ly, the little Indian girls in some of the 
misMons on the Yukon River, in Alaska, 
wear gingham dresses; and even the black 
men away off in Central Africa wear cotton 
cloth that white men have made. 

For a long time, raw cotton was sent out 
of the Southern States to be made into 
cloth in the mills of England and New 
England and then brought back to the 
cotton states for the people there to wear. 
Now, cotton mills have been built in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, and the cotton 
mills axe beside the cotton fields. 

The western part of all the South At- 
lantic States, except Florida and Delaware, 



Back of b«r is 
Can 70U find in tiie picture a. finished blanket? 

is highland — the Southern Appalachian 
Highland — and as the rivers run down 
toward the Atlantic, there are many falls 
in them. Scores of these falls are used to 
turn waterwheels. The power is carried on 
electric wires to cotton mills in Lynchburg 
and Danville, Virginia;Greensboro, Raleigh 
and High Point, North Carolina; Spartan- 
burg and Anderson, South Carolina ; Athens 
and Rome, Georgia, and scores of other 
dries and towns in those states. 

184. Factories for cotton cloth. — It was 
in New England that cotton cloth was first 
made in American factories, for New Eng- 
land also has waterfalls which furnished 
powCT for machinery. These New England 
streams were used to run cotton mills over 
a hundred years ago, and ever since that 
time ships have been taking cotton from 
South Atlantic and gulf ports to such New 
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Fig^ 183. This machine sj^s hundreds of cotton 
tiueads at a time, and winds them on bobbins. One 
gill attends Beveral hundred spindles. South Carolina. 

England ports as Boston, Salem, and Fall 
River in Massachusetts, and Providence in 
Rhode Island. From these ports, the 
cotton bales go to factory towns to be 
made into cloth. From them the fine 
doth of New England goes to every state 
in the United States. 

185. Cotton mills in foreign countries. 
— The first cotton factory in New England 
was started by an Englishman, for England 
had cotton mills before New England had 
them. England has long led the world in 
the cotton cloth trade. Ships loaded with 
bales of cotton from America, Egypt, and 
India, are unloaded every day at Liverpool 
and Manchester. Every European coun- 
try has some cotton mills, and much 
American raw cotton is sent to France, 
Germany, Spain, and Switzerland. (See 
Fig. 315.) The skillful and industrious 
people of Switzerland buy our bales of cot- 



ton and send the material back to us 
made into beautiful lace. 

There are many kinds of cotton, and 
many, many things are made of cotton. 
S^ing vessels-all over the world have sails 
of coarse cotton cloth. Millions of soldiers 
have slept in cotton tents. The people of 
Japan make beautiful crepe cloth of cotton. 
The native of India wears a big turban of 
cotton cloth instead of a hat. The stores 
in the tiny villages of many lands have 
spools of cotton thread for sewing. Most 
of our sheets, pillow-cases, towels, and 
even some kinds of twine and rope are 
made of cotton. 

QUESTIONS 
1. In one column list all the countries named 
in this study of cotton cloth that make cotton 
cloth or thread. In another column, list fully 
the things made from cotton. Head each col- 
umn as you have learned to do from previous 
charts. 2. What are the differences between 
the Indian woman's spinning and the woman's 
in the cotton factory? (Fig. 183.) 8. Name 
and point out all the states that grow cottxin; 
sis ports that are near cotton fields. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC STATES 

186. Many kinds 'of climate. — In the 
winter time, when boj^ and girls are coast- 
ing and skating in West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware, people are bathing in 
the sea on the coast of Florida. It is plain 
that a group of states must be very loi^ 
indeed to have winter sports in one part 
and at the same time summer sports in 
another part. Take your ruler and see 
how far it is from Wilmington, Delaware, 
to Key West, Florida. (Fig. 177.) 

187. The mountains and valleys.— 
Ev«T state in this group, except Florida 
and Delaware, is crossed by some of the 
Southern Appalachians. Mt. Mitchell, to 
the north of Asheville, North Carolina, is 
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the highest mounts east of the Rockies. 
The scenery in these forest-covered moun- 
tains is very beautifxil all the way from 
Georgia to Pennsylvania. The range is 
called the Blue Ridge, because the moun- 
t^ns look blue at a distance. The entire 
region has plenty of rain and is naturally 
forest-covwed. 

There is a long valley called the Great 
Appalachian Valley, which ^ves an open 
way through the highlands from Alabama 
to Pennsylvania. Through this valley 
runs a fine automobile road from Birming- 
ham, past Roanoke, Virginia, and on to 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Blue moun- 
tains are constantly in view, and neat 
farms with their fields of wheat, com, and 
pasture line the way. 

188. Hains, swamps, and islands. — 
Every state of this group but one. West 



Virginia, has some of the low, level 
coastal plain. Many parts of the coast 
plain are so flat that the water does not 
run off well, and swamps are formed. The 
largest of these are the Everglades in 
Florida, and the Dismal Swamp near 
Norfolk. Some of these swamp lands are 
being drained to make room for vegetable 
fields. This is a good plan. Not only will 
we g^ rich vegetable land, but the drain- 
ing of the swamps will destroy millions of 
mosquitoes that breed in the still waters. 
They are all very annoying, and one kind 
spreads malaria. 

On the coast of North Carolina three 
sharp points of land stick far out into the 
ocean. Near them the sea is shallow, with 
many sand bars hidden just below the 
surface. Vessels going up and down this 
coast must pass these points. So many 
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Fig. 186. Tongiiig oysters; 

ships have been lost there that the sailors 
drrad these places and have named them 
Cape Hatteras, Cape Fear, and Cape 
Lookout. (Fig. 177.) 

These capes are part of a long, sandy 
beach, or string of narrow islands that 
stretches along the coast from Florida to 
New Jersey. Between these islands are 
openings called inlets, through which small 
boats can sail into the many bays (often 
called sounds) that lie between the beaches 
and the swampy mainland. These beachra 
are called barrier beaches because they 
protect the bays behind them from the 
force of storms at sea. Small boats that 
would be swamped on the ocean can cany 
their cargoes safely along the coast 
behind these beaches for long distances. 

To make it easier 
to travel up and 
down the coast, a 
canal has been dug 
from Albemarle 
Sound in North 
Carolina, to Norfolk, 
and another between 
the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays. 
Large barges loaded 
with lumber can now Fig. i87. au that is left ot « 



le method of oystei flsUng. FhaM. Brem Bnis.,N.Y. 

Carolina to Philadelphia without going 
out to sea at all. 

When the proposed ship canal across 
New Jersey has been dug, vessels can go 
on from Philadelphia to Boston just as 
safely. The entire route will be called 
The Inland Waterway. 

189. Agriculture.— This group of South 
Atlantic States, besides having a great 
variety of climate, as we have discovered, 
has also a great variety of soil. This 
means that it has many different products. 
Cotton, vegetables, peanuts, oranges, lum- 
ber, and naval stores have already been 
mentioned, but there are also many more 
thmgs. 

Further inland from the sandy coast 

plain is a hilly country good for farming. 

Here farmers raise 

cotton and tobacco, 

wheat and com, rich 

grass for horses, sheep 

and cattle, and many 

kinds of fruit. If you 

live in the East you 

may have heard of 

Georgia peaches. 

Many people in Eng- 

oii»d*™xi*u»d,r-n,d.N.Y. land, Holland, and 

great ship and its cargo. Germany have eaten 

I on Cape Hatteras. The , . , • 

many such wrecks. apples irom tttfi 
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orchards near the mountMns in Vii^inia 
and Maryland. 

190. Cities, trade, and manufacture. — 
The South Atlantic States have many 
manufacturing towns, mainly because the 
materials for manufacture and the power 
to run the mills are there. For raw ma- 
terials, they have cotton in the south, iron 
at Baltimore and Wheeling, tobacco in 
Virginia and North Carolina, and lumber 
on the pl^ns and also on the mountains. 
These states are very rich in lumber of 
many, kinds. There is water power where 
the streams come down from 
the mount^ns. One of the 
largest waterpower companies 
in the world delivers power 
to Richmond, to Atlanta and 
many cities between them. 
Much coal is mined in the 
highlands of Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Maryland. 
Charleston and Wheeling, 
West Virginia, are the largest 
cities in the coal fields. Rail- 
roads run from these places to 
Chesapeake Bay, carrying coal 
to Norfolk and Newport News, 
and from these porta it 



York, Boston, the West Indies, and even 
to Europe. 

Baltimore is the largest of all the cities 
of the South Atlantic States. It has a fine 
harbor on the bay, and is near to the coal 
fields of the highlands, the vegetable fields 
of the lowlands, and the fisheries of the 
Chesapeake Bay. It is a great center for 
canning vegetables and oysters. 

The oysters live on the sand and gravel 
at the bottom of shallow bays, and eat the 
little plants and animals that fioat to them. 
Oystermen in small boats scoop them up 
with long tongs or dredges and take them 
to market by the boatload. Sometimes 
they have "oyster farms", where they 
"plant" little oysters on the bottom and 
let them grow large. Oysters live in the 
bays along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
all the way from Canada to Mexico, and 
they are gathered in every state along the 
coast. Many are taken in Long Island 
Sound (Fig. 198), but the greatest oysta" 
supply comes from Chesapeake Bay. 
The canned oysters of Baltimore are sent 
to many states. 
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Rg. ISO. An airplane view of die camtol, Washinston, D. C. Penasyl- 
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Baltimore has many steamship lines to 
Europe, and imports much iron ore from 
Cuba. This is used in the many iron and 
steel works of Baltimore, and also in her 
large shipyards. 

Wilmington, Delaware, also makes ma- 
chinery and ships, and is the headquarters 
of the largest dynamite company in the 
world. The dynamite factories are built 
in lonely places along the Delaware River 
and elsewhere, so that if they blow up 
they will not do much damage. 

Greensboro has the largest denim (cotton 
cloth) mill in the world. Tobacco manu- 
factures are very important in Durham 



and Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
at Richmond. 

Hampton Roads, the harbor of Norfolk 
and Newport News, is a very good harbor, 
large enough to hold all the ships of the 
world. 

We have already seen that the ports 
south of Norfolk are busy with the export 
of cotton, lumber, and naval stores. 
Tampa, in west Florida, has still another 
product. This is phosphate rock. Thou- 
sands and thousands of tons of this rock 
are sent to other American porta and to 
Europe. From phosphate rock fertilizer 
is nuule for the farmers' fields. This rock 
is dug up from beneath the sands near the 
coast of Florida. Some phosphate is also 
dug near Charleston, South Carolina. 

Atlanta, Georgia, is the largest of the 
many inland towns. Many railroads 
center there, and many wholesale stores 
supply the ret^l stores m the villages and 
ffln^ towns of the neighboring country. 

Washington is the second city in size 
in all this group of South Atlantic States. 
It has very littie manufacturing or trade. 
Its great industry is government. The 
President of the United States Hves there. 



O UDderwood & Ugdarwooit N. ¥. 

Kg. 191. The House of RepresentativeE, one of Uie 
two rooms of the Capitol in which our laws are taa.it. 
President Wilson addressing the members of Congress. 
In the eaUeiy are visitors. The Senate room is smiilai 
but smaller, an ttiwe an fewer Senatora. 
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Fig. 192. Some of the sheep nised bv th« Boys' 
Sheep Club, BeltsriUe, Ud. 

Thousands of men and women are biisy 
running typewriters, making postage 
stamps and paper money, coxmting money, 
making government maps, and printing 
government books. 

In the beautiful Capitol building, the 
senators and representatives from all the 
states meet to make the laws for the entire 
United States. These senators and repre- 
sentatives together make up the Congress 
of the United States. 

Washington is not in 
any state at all. It is in 
the District of Columbia, 
which has an area of only 
seventy square miles. 
How large is your state? 

Congress rules the Dis- 
trict and its people do not 
vote for president. 

The capital city has 
many beautiful public 
buildings belonging to the 
government, and many 



Fig. 193. Map to show the dstes on which potato dig- 
ei^ nsnally b«glns in difiereot parts of the United 
States. How does Otis map uow the aoithwaid 
advance of summer? How dpes it explain trade? 

ington, the first President of the United 
States. His old home at Mt. Vernon on 
the bank of the Potomac near Washington 
is a house dear to every American. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Which two South Atlantic States have no 

mountains? Which two have large swamps? 

2. What two sounds are in North Carolina? 



travelers go tho^ to see ^^.194, 
them. The city was nnitad ■ 




A map staowing irtiere tobacco and dlrus fruits are grown in the 
States. See how ttie citrus buils are grown in laotii eastern and 
J , ~ nr I. western states, irttlle tobacco is grown only in fiie eastern states. The 

named for Lreorge Wastl- nortliem states are too cold for orange, lemon and grapefruit trees. 
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Fig. 195. The point of land between the two riveTS which join to fonn the Ohio at Pittsburgh, Pa. See tiie 
inaitj> barges, the bridges, and the tall buildings. Th«; tell flie story of a ver; busy trading place- Pittsbtu^is 
'*-- -n and steel center of America, and is also faoious for making glass and electrical supplies. 



8- Why were Cape Fear and Cape Lookout 
80 named? 4. Why has the United States Gov- 
ernment placed lighthouses on these sandy 
islands? 5. Why does Boston have to send to 
Norfolk for coal? (See Sec. 221.) 6. Tell some 
of the uses of the large buildinge near the Capitol 
in Washington. 

7. What makes Washington such a beautiful 
city? 8. Bo you think Key West has a light- 
house on it? Why? Why is the coast of the 
South Atlantic States dangerous? 9. Tell bow 
islands make the Carolina coast safe for small 
freight boats. Trace a safe route for small 
boats from North Carolina to Philadelphia. 
(Figs. 64 and 177.) 10. Trace the railroad that 
brings West Vii^nia coal to Norfolk. (Fig. 64.) 

11. Compare the South Atlantic States in 
length with the Pacific Coast States. 12. Lbt 
the cities of the South Atlantic States, dividing 
them into four groups or {dnds. What is each 
city noted for? Locate each on the map. 
13. What dty in this group is not located in 
any state? Why would you enjoy visiting it? 
Describe an imaginary trip to this city, illustrat- 
ing your talk with pictures if you can. 14. 
Represent this group of states in sand, showing 
the Appalachian Highlands and coastal plain. 
Show the cities in some good way. 
GEHERAL QCESTIOHS 

1. Nameandboundeachof the South Atlantic 
States. Give their capitals. 2. Draw a map, 
free hand, showing the boundaries of the states 



and the location of principal cities. 3. What 
groups of states touch this group? (See map 
Fig. 63.) 4. List the principal things that the 
people of these states have to send to other 
states. Also list the things they need but do 
not produce. 5. IJst the thmgs that you get 
from these states. 

THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
STATES 

COAL AI«I> IRON 
191. The old way of ma king iron. — 

No one knows how long ago it was that 
men learned how to roast iron ore in a hot 
fire until it was melted and the iron ran 
out, ready to be pounded on the anvil as 
we see the blacksmith pounding and shap- 
ing his iron to-day. Long before the time 
of Christ, white men, yellow men, and 
black men knew how to make iron. Iron 
spear heads and axes were a great improve- 
ment over the tools of stone that men had 
used before Uiey got iron. Learning how 
to make iron was the greatest invention of 
ancient man. These early people made a 
fire of charcoal (partly burned wood) on a 
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and coal vp the incHned pun« in the left center of the 

nctnre, and drop them Into die Ug round blast fnmace. 

Pittsburi^ Pa. Can 70U see a stream of white hot 

iron flowing into the ladle car at right center? 

little hearth or forge, and fanned it hard 

to make it very hot. In this fire they 

melted their iron ore. It took much hard 

work to make a little iron. 

Men were still making iron with these 
charcoal fires when our great-grandfathers 
were bom, and there were stone forges, or 
furnaces, in the woods in every state on 
the Atlantic Coast. The most of them 
were in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
where iron was plentiful. Soon after the 
railroads came (about 
1820), somebody learned 
how to make iron with the 
bard coal found in eastern 
Pennsylvania near the 
cities of Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. 

After a few years, some- 
one discovered a way to 
partly bum soft coal and 
turn it into coke to use 



sott coal than there is hard coal, and soft 
coal is so much easier to dig, tJiat many 
of the iron makers moved over to western 
Pennsylvania. There layers of soft coal 
stick out of the rocks on the hillsides, and 
county after county has layers of coal 
under it. There are now hundreds of coal 
mines where men are dig^ng out this coal. 

192. Pittsburgh, an iron coiter. — ^West- 
em Pennsylvania is a plateau, where many 
streams have cut narrow valleys. There- 
fore most of the land is very hilly. In such 
a country the r^Iroads have to follow the 
streams. If you look at the map (Kg. 198), 
you will see how the r^lroads of western 
Pennsylvania, as they follow the streams, 
must come together at Pittsburgh. This 
junction point (IHg. 196) is in the midst of 
the coal fields, and iron ore is found near- 
by; thus this section early became an 
easy place in which to make iron and steel, 
and things that are made of iron and steel. 

About 1884 it was fotmd that the very 
rich iron ore from the mines near Diduth 
(Sec. 101) could be brought down the lakes 
to Cleveland, takai to Pittsburgh by train, 
and made into iron more cheaply than if 
the poorer ores of Pennsylvania were used. 
As a result, big lake steamers and more 
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smelting of iron ore. ■ stream of melted iroa flows from the furnace at tiie back duough thechan- 
_n. 1. nel at the left Each little mouldful cool* and hardens, and Is called a pig. 

inere is so mucn more iheplgamajUterbeheatedandchangedtogteelorironofdiflerantqnalltiei. 
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railroads were built. New 
iron mines were opened near 
I^Jce Superior, and more coke 
ovens were made in Pennsyl- 
vania. Now millions and 
millions of tons of iron ore 
come down the lakes every 
year to Pittsburgh, the 
greatest iron center in the 
world. 

193. The new way of 
making iron. — An iron 
fuinace is ten times as high 
as a room m an ordinary co^^f>^^,u^c^ 

dwelling-house, and is full of Fig. 109. Rolling steel. Tou see the end of a white-hot mass of sted 

„ •_„ <!_„ *_„'„ *„„ *„ u^t- pasring toward oa between rolle, which are turned by 6000 horsepower 

roarmg tire from top to bOt- engines, and are controlled by a nun pulling a lever. After many trips 
torn. Its flames li^t up the through the roUeiB, the steel wiU be a girder. • 



sky at night for miles aroimd. Little car 
loads of coke, ore, and limestone to make 
the ore melt easily, are dumped into the 
furnace every few hours day and night, 
weekdays and Sundays, for months and 
months. The fire in the furnaces is nevCT 
allowed to go out, except for repmrs; for it 
takes days to start a furnace, once it stops. 

Every few hours a hole is opened in the 
bottom of the furnace and the melted iron 
runs out. This is led away down a channel 
in a sand floor and allowed to run off into 
little pools where it cools in chunks, each 
about as big as three or four bricks. These 
pieces are called pigs. Sometimes the 
melted iron, still hot, is taken to the neigh- 
boring steel mills, heated more, and changed 
into steel. After this it is poured into big 
moulds and cooled a little. Then, while 
still white-hot, it is rolled by big rollers 
(Fig. 199) into bars, rods, rails for railroads 
and trolley lines, plates for boilers and 
ships, parts for steel bridges and steel 
buUdings, and sheets for tin plate. 

194. The workers in coal and iron. — 
Smelting iron is hot, dirty work; never- 



theless, men of many nations have come 
to Pittsburgh to work in these mills. In 
that dty we can hear men speaking 
Swedish, German, French, Italian, Bul- 
garian, Rumanian, Polish, Russian, Greek, 
and several other languages. 

The need for workers in mine or factory 
has caused towns to spring up suddenly 
where a few years ago there were fields and 
forests. The foreigners who came to 
America are not used to our ways and do 
not know, our ideals. Their children must 
be taught our language and what it means 
to be a good American. Some of us forget 
that all people in America except the 
Indians were once foreigners. 

19S. Where iron is made. — Pittsburgh 
is called the Smoky City because the soft 
coal that is burned in the iron furnaces and 
steel mills th^ makes a heavy smoke that 
often hangs over the city. (Fig. 195.) 
There are many more of these furnaces and 
mills in smaller cities and towns along the 
rivers near Pittsburg, and between Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie. Buffalo also has 
great iron and steel industries, using coke 
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O Bran Brs.. N. Y. 

Fig. 200. Uiiles drawing coal out of a mine in western 

Pennsylvania. They can haul very long trains of fliese 

little cars. 

from western Pennsylvania to smelt the 
ore right beade the dock where the 
steamers unload it. 

Large new iron factories, called iron and 
steel plants, have been built recently in 
Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, 
and in other Pennsylvania towns. Some of 
the ore for these eastern Pennsylvania 
plants comes throu^ the ports of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, from Cuba, Swe- 
den, and even from Chile. Soon we shall 
be getting iron ore from Brazil, which has 
more hon ore than has any other country. 
American companies have bought mines 
there. 

196. Pennsylvania 
coal. — Pennsylvania 
leads all the states 
'in the production of 
coal. It has two 
kinds of the finest 
quality. In the east- 
em part of the state, 
about Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, is the 
hard coal that people 
like to bum in their 



Fboto from Wide Wsrlil TbtAm. 

^g. ZOI . Hinera digging coal in western PennsylTania. 

The coat bos been loosened by a blast Compare this 

scene with the one in Fig. 127. 

Eight different railroads carry the coal 
from these hard coal mines, which are only 
a hundred miles from Philadelphia and 
from New York. Both of these cities are 
great coal markets, and both of them send 
out to New England cities many boats 
loaded with coal, for there is no coal in 
New England. 

\ In western Pennsylvania, as you have 
already learned (Sec. 191), are the mines 
of soft coal. The soft coal fields are 
much larger than the hard coal fields, and 
more soft coal is used. This is the coal 
that is burned in steel mills, in most 
factories, and in loco- 
motives. The soft 
coal fields are near 
the ports on Lake 
Erie to which the lake 
boats come brin^g 
iron ore. The return- 
ing ore boats carry 
coal to the cities on 
the upper lake and 
across into Canada, 
since there is no coal 
in the part of Canada 



Rioto. IbtsUBtioDKi Film Swioe. K- Y. i^ /^ t 1 

stoves and furnaces. Fig. 202. Httabw^ ^ua biowen blowing « bota«. near the Great lakes. 
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Fig. 203. Uap of the United States showing where coal is found. 

In such a cold counixy as Canada people 
need much coal. 

Rttsburgh is well located to diip coal 
also to the southwest. Boats on the Ohio 
River (Fig. 195) carry coal down stream 
as far as New Orleans, where ocean 
steamers often take on hundreds of tons 
apiece to run their engines across the seas. 

Many factories for making various kinds 
of things have been built near both of the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. Thus the coal 
fields help to make manufactures, and to 
provide work for many, many people. 

197. England's coal 
trade.— From 1850 to 
1900, England was the 
greatest manufacturing 
nation of the world. For 
a long time she dug more 
coal and made more u-on 
than the United Stal 
did. But the United 
States now leads all 
Europe in coal production. 
Although England used to 
dig all her iron ore at home 
she now buys much of it 
from Sp^, Sweden, and 
Norway. (Fig. 204.) In 
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all these countries there 
are ore mines near the sea, 
handy for ships. 

Although the United 
States mines the most coal, 
England exports more of it 
than any other country of 
the world. How does this 
happen? Because ships 
go from many lands to 
England full of grain, lum- 
ber, and cotton, and many 
of them take back coal. 
198. Coal in other for- 
eign lands.— Many coxmtries have no 
coal. Not pne of the coimtries on the 
Mediterranean Sea has enough for its own 
use. They all buy it from England. Even 
during the World War, when ships were so 
very scarce, many of them had to be spared 
to cany coal from England to Italy. (F^g. 
205.) In Eiirope there is one sinaJl coal 
field that lies in three countries — France, 
Belgium and Germany. Since coal makes 
manufacturing easier, this coal field is 
dotted with factory towns. No country in 
South America has enough coal for its own 




Fig. 204. Hap of the worid ahowing iron ore trade routes. 
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use. These countries, too, must get coal 
from over the sea. Australia has some to 
spare, and she sends it across the wide 
Pacific to supply the people of Chile, in 
South America. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Have you ever seen a blackmnith shape an 
iron horaeahoe? Tell about it. Why must he 
heat the iron red hot? How does he make his 
fire burn brightly? 2. Race with youi class- 
matee to see who can make the longest list of 
tiungs made from iron or steeL 8. Which bums 
with lees smoke, hard or soft coal? Where is 
hard coal found? 4. Describe the journey of a 
piece of iron ore from the mountain side in 
Minnesota to an iron furnace in Pennsylvania. 

6. What things are near your school that 
could not be there if iron was as expensive as 
it used to be, when a man had to work all di^ 
to bior two pounds? 6. Can you trace tlie 
route by which coal used in your neighborhood 
comes? (The map on a railway time-table will 
help you do this.) 7. Trace the route of a ship 
bringing iron ore to Philadelphia from north- 
eastern Sweden; to Baltimore from Greece; 
from Newfoundland; &om Santiago in Cuba. 

S. Why are the eastern cities lees smoky than 
the dtiea of western Pennsylvania and the North 
Central States? 9. On the map of £urope (Fig. 
S15) find five seaports on the Mediterranean Sea 
to which England sends coal. 10. What three 
ports might ship Pennsylvania coal to Cuba or 
the Panama Canal? (F^. 40.) 




Fiff. 205. Hap of lli« world ahgwlng coal trade rontM. 



A GREAT TRADING CTTT AIVD A 

GREAT IHADE ROUTE 
199. Busy New YoA.— New York is a 
big and busy city. To shelter its office 
workers, buildings have been built forty 
stories high. So many people crowded 
the street cars that elevated railways, as 
high as the second or third story windows 
of tie houses, have been built. Even 
these cannot carry all of the people whc 
need to ride, and some of the streets now 
have a third set of railways, running in 
tunnels, called subways. Passeng^^ must 
go down two or three flights of st^rs to 
reach the trains. Even these subway 
trains are often so full of people that every 
bit of standing room is taken, and not 
another person can be pushed into the cais. 
Thousands of men are busy every day 
loading and unloading ships, loading and 
unloading freight cars, driving trucks and 
wagons about the streets, running barges 
in the harbor from ship to ship, and from 
ship to wharf. 

At one time you may find in New York 
hundreds of merchants from places as far 
away as Florida, Oklahoma, Dakota, and 
California. They have 
come to buy tilings that 
have just come in from 
Europe or from American 
factory towns. Thousands 
of people are busy in the 
wholesale stores writing 
letters, keeping accounts, 
boxing up goods, and send- 
ing them away to ret^l 
stores throughout the 
coimtry. 

Why is New York sudi 
a good place to buy and 
sell? Go back to the early 
da^ for a momoit. 
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200. Settling the Central States.— As 
soon as white men had explored North 
America enough to know that west of the 
eastern mountaiils there was a great, rich, 
level plain, they wanted to own that coim- 
try; they knew that some day it would 
have a large trade. 

As time went by, many settlements were 
made along the Ohio, the Mississippi and 
the eastern Great Lakes. More people 
kept coming from Europe, both English 
and French. People from the Atlantic 
Coast settlements joined them, until there 
were many people living west of the 
Appalachians. 

To trade with these settlers, the people 
along the coast had to go across the moun- 
tains by slow wagons. The only water 
routes were the St. Lawrence River and the 
Missisdppi. But look at your map (Fig. 
51) and see how far apart the mouths of 
these rivers are, and also how far they are 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, the cities where most of the 



buEoness on the coast was being done in 
those days. If only they had had an easy 
waterway through the mountains! Re- 
memba* there were no railroads anywhere 
thai. They decided the only thing to do 
was to build canals, as the Europeans had 
done for many years. But the mountains 
were so high that cros^g them by canals 
would be a very hard piece of work. 

The story of how they were built is a 
very interesting one. 

201. Building canals over the Appa- 
lachian. — The people of Washington City 
started to build a canal up the Potomac 
River and over the moimtains to Pitts- 
burgh; the people of Philadelphia built a 
canal from the Delaware to the Susque- 
hanna and up the Juniata, a branch of the 
Susquehanna; the people of New York 
built the Erie Canal from Troy up the 
Mohawk River, a branch of the Hudson. 

The map (Fig. 198) shows why the people 
of New York won in this race of the 
canals. Tha% is a low place in the «istem 
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New York City, which grew 
faster and became much 
larger than any othw city in 
America. The wheat, com, 
oats, and meat that went to 
the lake ports from the farms 
of the Central States were 
sent by canal to New York, 
and from New York to 
Em-ope. The merchants of 
New York imported goods 
from Em^pe that went by 
water to Albany, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Duluth, and, after a time, by 
rml to places as far away as 

Photo. Brown Bin*.. N.Y. -p. „,,„_ __J Qoa++la 

Fig, 207. Ocetn steamships unloading their cargoes into warehouses, UCnver ana oeailie. 

The otiiei boats are barges and canal boats. Where wiU they go? Jq 1918 NeW York state 

highlands in New York State. Between finished the work of widening and deep- 
the Adirondack Momitains on the north ening the old canal. It is now called the 



and the Allegheny Plateau on the south is 
the valley of the Mohawk River. The 
canal from Albany to Buffalo followed the 
Mohawk and had to climb only four 
hundred and twenty feet above the Hud- 
son to get across the divide. The routes 
from Washington to Pittsburgh, and from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, had to climb 
moxmtains over two thousand feet high. 

The boats on the Pennsylvania canal 
were made in two parts that hooked to- 
gether in the middle. When they came to 
the foot of the mountain, they were lifted 
out of the water on wheeled trucks and 
hauled up the mount^n by cables drawn 
by stationary engines. Fig. 209 shows 
how the canal boats climb up from the 
Hudson to Lake Erie. 

202. The Erie Canal.— The Erie Canal, 
which was finished in 1825, was a success. 
The others never amounted to much. The 
trade of the Great Lakes came by way of 
the canal to the Hudson River, and on it to 



New York Barge Canal, or sometimes 
the Erie Barge Canal. A four-track rail- 
road now follows it all the way to Buffalo. 
Many other railroads also carry freight and 
passengers to New York City from the 



Pboto. Bnm Bim, N. 1. 
Fig. Z08. Junction point of elevated nulroad lines, 
Chatham Square, NewTork City. In the tall building 
you would Snd either offices, or work rooms where 
clothing or something elseisjmade. Where did the stee! 
for QiiB railnMid com« Irom? the lumber? the c«mait? 
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Fig. 209. A lock in the New York Barge Canal. The upper gates are shut and the lower ones are open. 
Two smaller locks of the old Erie canal are at the right. You can make a little canal with mud locks. 



Central States and the Middle Atlantic 
States. (Fig. 212). 

The harbor of New York is one of the 
finest in the world. The largest ships can 
steam into it, and ships from many countries 
can be se«i there every day. (Fig. 213.) 
You see now why New York became the 
greatest trade center in America. 

203. Trade makes manufacture. — Since 
New York is such an easy place to which to 
ship things both by land and by sea, it is 
also a good place for factories to get raw 
materials, and an excellent market in which 




ly Pace ^yndioita. K. Y. 

Light ship anchored outside New York har- 
bor to guide incoming Tessela. 



to sell manufactured goods. You remember 
that New York is near to the coal fields. 
Thus it has become the greatest manu- 
facturing dty in America, as well as the 
greatest trading dty. Thousands and 
thousands of people are busy in New York 
making doUies and hats and many other 
things for the wholesale stores to sell. No 
other State makes as much dothing as 
does New York State. 

There are several dties near New York, 
such as Jersey City, Newark, Hoboken and 
Yonkers, that have grown big for the same 
reason that New York has grown. They 
are really on the same harbor, which has 
many miles of shore where wharves can 
be built. New York is only one of a great 
group of cities having more people than 
any other city or group of dties in the 
world. In these cities you can find fac- 
tories that make almost everything you 
can think of from lead pencils and pins to 
locomotives and ships. 

Many of the people who work in New 
York and Brooklyn live in outlying towns 
(suburbs) where they can have more room 
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Plc. 2tt. A map Buch u pilots use in taking sbJpB ii 

of New York harbor. Buoys zomA Ae channela which 1 

dug deep enough for ttie trig ocean liners. At night, i 

houses and Uc^t buoys are Oie pilot's guides. See E 

for houses and for the children to play. 
Business houses in the city need so much 
room that hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies live in upst^rs apartments and do not 
have any yards at all. 

204. Money center.— After New York 
had greatly increased its import and export 
trade, and its factories, its banks grew 
larger and had more money m them than 
the banks of any other city in America. It 
became the money center of the country. 
Many thousands of people work in the 
banks, counting money and keeping books. 

205. Other cities along the canal route. 
—Along the water route from New York 



to Buffalo there is a string of smallo' 
dties. They have prosperous fac- 
tories, because Uie car^ and the 
r^lroads so easily carry in food 
from the Western farms, bring in 
raw materials, and carry out the 
finished products. 

Buffalo and the other cities as far 
east as Syracuse run some of their 
factories with electric power that 
comes by wire from water power 
plants at Niagara Falls. These 
falls are at the place where the 
Niagara lUver, 'carrying all the 
water that pours out oi the Great 
Lakes, tumbles over a ledge of rock 
164 feet high and nearly a mile 
wide. Ni^ara Falls are one of the 
wonders of the world. Thousands 
of people viat them each year. 
Some of the water is used for power, 
but t^e falls are still beautiful.' 

The factories in the many cities 
between New York and Buffalo 
make things that are used by people 
and out everywhere in the country. Sche- 
["i^t- nectady makes electrical machinery 
!c. 2«. to be used in factories both east 
and west. Johnstown and Gloversville 
were settled by Scotch glove-makers about 
1760, and gloves are still the chief article 
these towns have to sell. Rochester, built 
around the waterfalls on the Genesee River, 
has many flour mills and clothing factories. 
It also manufactures cam^-as and photo- 
graphic supplies. 

At Syracuse there is a layer of rock salt, 
deep down in the groimd. Water is 
pumped down into the rock, where it dis- 
solves (takes up) some of the salt. Then 
the water is pumped back again and 
evaporated to get the salt, which is used 
in diemical works. 
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You remember that 
Buffalo, at the western 
end of the Erie canal, 
handles a great deal of 
gr^ and lumber that 
come in lake steamers 
from the North Central 
States. (Sec. 99.) Buffalo 
also makes iron and steel, 
and has many kinds of 
factories. It is the second 
city of New York State 
and the fourth city of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

QDESTIONS 
1. FfDd the tallest building 
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Atneilca, and tho West Indies. 

5. Through what waters do boats go from the 
East River piers (Fig. 206) to Boston and Provi- 
dence? How many ocean steamers are moored 
at the dock in Fig. 207? 6. Why are lightships 
anchored along the Atlantic coast? 7. Trace 
the railroad that follows the Hudson River and 
the Barge Canal from New York to Buffalo. 
(Pig. 212.) Name five cities on this route that 
are very important. (Fig. 198.) Why have so 
many people come to this valley to live? 

8. Why are the people at your home not 
crowded together as are those in New York? 
9. Would you rather live in the city or in the 
country? Why? 



GENERAL VIEW OP THE MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC STATES 

206. La^e population. — ^We have been 
talking about coal and iron in the Middle 
Atlantic States, and about the manufac- 
tures and trade of the cities served by the 
New York Barge Canal and New York 
Harbor. We have seen that these states 
have several Idnds of cities: those that 
depend on coal alone, on iron, on trade, or 
on manufacturing. Taken all together, 
these cities have very many people. 

The three Middle Atlantic States to- 
gether are not half as large as Texas, but 
^ey have more people ti:an have all the 
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CourlPiy of Nisra™ Fulli Pomr ComfMy 

Fig. 214. Niagara Falls, showing the American Falls at the left, on the American side, and the Horseshoe Falls in 
the center, on the Canadian side. Power houses for making electricity are located on each bank below the falls. 
The current is carried to man; cities in Haw York State and Canada, where it is used for light, heat, and power. 



South Central States. New York State 
alone has more people than all the plateau 
and Pacific States combined. 

Besides the opportunities for manufac- 
turing and for trade, there is another reason 
why people live in the Middle Atlantic 
States. These states are good for farming. 

207. Climate. — The Middle Atlantic 
States have plenty of rain, and the summer 
is warm enough for agriculture; but in some 
of the highlands, as frost comes late in 
spring and early in autumn, it is too cold to 
grow com. The winters are cold. In the 
northern part, the snow covers the ground 
for four months, and people often go to the 
Adirondacks at Christmas time for winter 
sports, such as coasting, skating, and skiing. 

208. Surface.— These Middle Atlantic 
States are not as level as are the Central 
States. One section will be high and 
mountainous, while in other places there 
are plains or valleys. You remember that 



we crossed these states in our journey 
across the Continent from east to west. 
(Sec. 36.) First we crossed a level plain; 
then we saw rolling hills, and then moun- 
tains and plateaus with coal mines and 
forests. During all this time we were in 
the Middle Atlantic States. In a region 
with a surface so varied, we should expect 
to find a variety of occupations. 

209. The level Atlantic Plain.— East of 
a line from Philadelphia to New York is 
the level, sandy. Coastal Plain, which 
includes Long Island. Much truck is 
grown here, but large parts of the plain are 
so sandy that farmers do not use it, and 
it is still covered with pine trees. 

The bathing is fine on the sandy beaches 
along the coast. Here are found Long 
Branch, Atlantic City, Cape May, and 
many other seashore cities, to which thou- 
sands of people from inland places go in 
summer for their vacations. 
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210. The rolling hills.— 

To the west of the Coastal 
Plain is the Redmont, a land 
of rolling hills like that which 
we saw in the South Atlantic 
States. Its soil is rich, so 
that grass grows well upon the 
hills and meadows. Many 
dairy farmers live here, send- 
ing their milk to Philadelphia, 
Trenton and New York. 
Similar rolling hills are found 
in the higher land of the 
Appalachian plateau in 
southern New York and 
northern Pennsylvania. 



Fig. 216, Shippbig potatoe 



Here too the farmers keep cows and send 
great quantities of milk, butter and cheese 
to New York, Buffalo, and the cities along 
the Erie Canal. At Binghamton, N. Y., the 
l^-gest shoe factory in the world is located. 
It is in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, 
near the cities of Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, that we find the mines of hard or 
anthracite coal. (Sec. 196.) Near Bethle- 
hem there are quarries of Umestone and 
rocks like slate, which are very good for 
making cement. This is done by grinding 
the rocks to bits and burning them with 
coal from the hard coal fields not far off. 



Much cement is made in this valley for use 
in Philadelphia and New York. Some of it 
was shipped from Uiese cities to help build 
the Panama Canal. 

Not far from these cement mills is a 
place called Slatington. The rock there 
is slate, and splits up into thin layers that 
are used for making roofs, blackboards, 
and writing slates. 

211. The mountains and plateaus. — 
The Appalachian Mountains and Plateaus 
reach westward from Harrisburg to Pitts- 
burgh, and northward to the valleys of the 
Hudson and Mohawk Rivers. We have 
seen (Sec. 196) that the part of the plateau 
which lies in western Pennsylvania is a 
great soft coal field with many mines and 
mining towns. 

Near the Hudson River, the highlands 
are called the Catskill Mount^ns. They 
are very beautiful, and many people from 
the cities go to the hotels there for their 
summer vacations. 

In central Pennsylvania, and some parts 
of New York where the country is too 
rough for many farms, there used to be 
fine forests, but it is now a kind of green 
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Fie. 217. Milkers at work in a dairy bam for city 

supply. If you call a cow a factory, what raw materiala 

does she use? What products does she produce? 

desert. The trees have been cut down 
and made into lumber, and miles and miles 
of the land are made worthless by the 
forest fires which kill all the little trees 
every year or two. That country needs 
more Boy Scouts, to protect things. By 
and by we shall need the trees that are 
being killed by these fires. 

To the north of the Mohawk Valley with 
its great canal are the forest covered 
Adirondack Mountains. We have read 
about than in the story of lumbering. 
(Sec. 94.) The land is too rough for 
farms. One coimty there has in the 
winter only three people to each square 
mile; but in summer it has many more 
people who live in hotels, for this is a very 
beautiful region of forests and lakes. 
Streams flowing out of the Adirondacks 
have many falls, and mills use the water 
power from them to saw the mountain 
forest logs into lumber, or grind them up 
for paper. 

212. New York fniit.— The plain from 
Syracuse to Buffalo is one of the best 



farming sections in the United States. It 
is nearly level and has a good, loamy soil, 
easy to plow. Fruit trees do well near 
lakes. Therefore apples, peaches, pears, 
and cherries are grown in great quantities 
along Lake Ontario. Many canning fac- 
tories are there. The narrow plain along 
the south shore of Lake Erie from Buffalo 
to Cleveland grows more grapes than all 
the rest of the United States east of Cali- 
fornia. California is the only state that 
grows more fruit than New York State. 
Barrels of New York apples go to places 
as far away as Florida, Louisiana, Iowa, 
and even Europe. 

213. Why the population is large. — We 
now see why the Middle Atlantic States 
have so many people. They have some 
good farming country to grow food; they 



PhUo. Mub i FoBk, Ido, RocbeMw, H. T. 

Tig. 21S. Falls In the Genesee river, at Rochester, 

H. Y. Name two reasons why this Is a good [dace for 

flour mills. 
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of people are making wooI«i 
doth; other thousands make 
carpets, machinery, and 
leather. On the out^drts of 
the dty we see tannraies 
bedde fields covered with 
drying skins, for Philadelphia 
is a great leather center. 
This city also has the largest 
locomotive plant in the world. 
Many famous vessels have 
been built in the ship yards of 
Philadelphia, and of Camdoi, 
just across the Delaware. 
Philadelphia has also a good 
food supply, for the sandy 
courtav of idke Fhdd chib Uinds of New Jcrscy grow fine 



9. SkUnc Is one of the sports that Amerlcsns have borrowed *„,;*„ „_j „„ j.„vi„ „„ j j.v- 
he MMTSglaiis. Bach winter people go to the Adirondacks, to IHUtS and Vegetables, and the 
upper Kew England, end to Siritxeriand (or winter ^orta. neighboring COUnties of 



Bucks, Giester, and Lancaster have long 
been famous for rich soil and large crops. 
Many travelog go to Philadelphia to see 
the Liberty Bell, and Independence Hall, 
ike place where the founders of our govern- 
ment said the United States should be a 
free country and signed the Declaration 



have lake ports, Buffalo and Erie, to bring 
them goods from the Great Lakes; and the 
big seaports of New York and Philadel- 
I^a, to bring in materials from over the 
sea. They have the Erie Barge Canal to 
carry the traffic of the lakes to the sea, and 
the traffic of the sea to the lakes. There 
are also many good railroads 
to other parts of the country. 
They have coal and iron, the 
greatest of all raw materials 
for manufacturing. 

It is easy to imderstand why 
Philadelphia became the third 
city of the United States, even 
if she did not, like New York, 
have a canal to give her the 
trade of the Great Lakes. 
Ships from many coxmtries 
come to her harbor on the 
Delaware. She is near to the 
coal fields and iron furnaces. OD«n>itPnb.co. 

Her factories make many Fie. 220. Lake Pladd, a gUdal lake In tile Adirondack Mountains. 
1-3 e J.I.- rm. j "^^^ ^'^ ""u once a vallev. The gtader danuned It up with dirt 

JandS 01 tningS. inousandS What became of the hllls in thla valley? 
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Pig. 221. Picking apples in western New York. Did 
the Erie Cuul help apple growing near Niagara? 

of IndepeDdence. Philadelphia was the 
first capital of our country. 

Trenton, the capital of New Jersey, has 
many potteries, where dishes and earthen- 
ware are made from fine, pure clay. At 
Paterson, New Jersey, there are machine 
shops in which many men are employed. 
Many of the women of the families of these 



workers are employed in the silk mills that 
have heen huilt at Paterson because the 
machine shops which were already there 
had brought a large population to that 
place. There are now silk mills in Scranton 



Courlny of Wm. Cnmp Sobm., F1iil&. 

Vtg. 223. Triple screw steamship neerl; ready to be 

launched, PhiUdelpbia. The traveling crane overhead 

carries materials. See how small the man near the 

screws appears. 

and other Pennsylvania towns, and when 
the mill whistles blow the women go to the 
silk factories and the men go to the 
machine shops, mines, and cement works. 
You can now see why 
there is a great trade 
between the Middle 
Atlantic States, producing 
coal, iron, and manu- 
factures, and the Central, 
Western, and Southern 
States, producing food 
and raw materials. Per- 
haps you can name some 
of the articles in this trade. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Where is the ship 
(Pig. 223) being built? To 
what cities in Oregon or 
Fig. 222. Hap showing the number of days between the last frOst in spring Washington might she sail, 
and the first frost to faJl. How long is the growing season iriiere you live? Across what ocean and be- 
Which of your crops needs the most time to ripen? tween what countries will this 
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Atlantic coast ship probably sail? 
2. What raw nuteiial used in 
making this ship came from 
Pennsylvania? 3. 01 what are 
the b^ms, pulleys and boilets in 
the locomotive factory (Fig. 224) 
made? the tools? 4. What waters 
does the Erie Barge Canal connect? 

6. What river does each railroad 
between New York and Phila- 
delphia cross? Give two reasons 
why this river is important, 

6. When the snow melts on the 
Adirondacks, in what directions 
and into what waters does it flow? 

7. Why are most of the lumber 
and paper mills of New York 
State located on mountain 

streams? Counisy of Curti. PuWuWng Co.. Huh. 

8. Measure on your map the pig. 225. Independence Hall, home of the Liberty BeU, Philadelphia, 
distance from New York to The Saturday ETening Post and the Ladies' Home Joi . .■ . . 

Philadelphia; from your borne to 
New York. 9. What mountain system 



the Middle Atlantic group of states? 

GENERAL QXIESTIONS 
1. Name and bound each of the Middle 
Atlantic States. Give their capitals. 2. Draw 
a map, free hand, showing the boiutdaries of the 
states and the locations of the principal dtiee. 
3. What groups of states touch this group? (See 
map Fig. 198.) 4. List the principal things 
that the people of these states have to send to 



Cnurt^ of BkUvui Lawmotivs Wortt, Phik. 

ig. 224. A locomotive being carried byjui overhead 
crane. Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 



_ lal are published 
the large building In the background. 

other states. Also list the things they need but 



do not produce. 5. List the things that you 
get from these states. 

THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 
HOW FISHING HELPED START 

MANUFACmRING 
214. The old days and ttie new.— When 
the first settlers came from England to New 
England, most of them made their living 
by farming. That was the only thing 
there was for them to do, except go fishing 
or hunting. Every farmer grew the things 
he used. He grew wheat and com for his 
own bread; pigs, sheep, and cattle for the 
family meat; flax and wool for cloth to be 
woven by the women for the family clothes. 
The farmer himself often built the house, 
built the wagon, shod the horse, and made 
shoes for the children. He cut logs from 
the farm woodlot, and made his house; 
fastened it together with wooden spikes; 
roofed it with home-made wooden shingles; 
and heated it by a wood fire. White 
men lived in this way in New England for 
two hundred years before they began to 
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England States, is spreading 
to the Middle Atlantic States, 
the North Central States, the 
South, and elsewhere. But in 
no other part of our coiuitry 
does such a large part of the 
population live in cities and 
make its living in factories. 

This small section- of the 
country has only one-fiftieth 
of the surface of the United 
States, but it has sixteen of 
the one hundred largest cities. 
».™i>,«™. .,^n^,. ■„■.■». i^^uic ^..= «,«l™« The ax New England States 

out of the cpve, or little bay, past the wooded peninsuU, through the togeth^* are not SO large aS 
strait, b; the iahiida. Into the big ocean. 



build many factories and to live in cities, 
as they now do. 

How different to-day is from that early 
time! Instead of living on farms, most of 
the New England people live in cities. 
Instead of one man having twenty trades, 
it takes twenty men to make one dioe. 
One man cuts out the pieces for the heel, 
another tacks them together, a third cuts 
out the upper leathers, the fourth sews two 
of the pieces together, and so on, until each 
of many men has done his small part toward 
making the shoe. That is tiie way in all 
factories; each man does only a small part. 
Which way makes the more goods, this or 
the old way? Which way of living do you 
think would be more interesting? 

Evray day hundreds o£ freight cars 
rumble into New England loaded with 
flour, meat, oatmeal, oranges, com, bran, 
cottonseed meal, coal, iron, lumber, cotton, 
wool, and leather. The New Englanders 
pay for these things with their factory 
goods, which are now sent to all the states, 
and to various foreign countries. 

215. Small states and many cities. — 
Manufacturing, which began in the New 



any one of the Plateau or 
Pacific States. California is nearly two 
and one-half times as big as all New 
England. Most of the area of New Eng- 
land is in forest, with very few people in it, 
but there are so many cities that Massa- 
chusetts alone has more people than all the 
Plateau States together. 

216. The New England fishennen.— 
How does it happen that New England 
has so many factory towns? The codfish 
helped to start them, but you would 
scarcely guess how he did it. The early 
New England settlers had one thing that 
the people in Europe wanted. It was 
dried codfish. Taking the codfish to mar- 
ket caused the people to become traders. 
Them after they became traders, th^ 
became manufacturers so tiiat they might 
have more things to sell. This chapter will 
tell you how all this happened. 

You remember that fishermrai have 
caught cod near Newfoundland ever since 
the time of Columbus. The fishermen of 
New England also caught these fish in the 
early days. In fact, they still catch them, 
for there are good shallow places (fishing 
banks) off the coast of New England, and 
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the market for dried codfidi 1 
is good. See if there isn't I 
some codfish in your grocery ' 
store. Sometimes the New 
England fishermen go several 
hundred miles, all the way to 
Newfoundland, to do theu- 
fishing. They take salt or ice 
with them to keep the fish 
that they catch. Mackerel, 
herring, bluefish, and lobsters 
are also caught along the 
coast of New England. At 

1 4-1. A 1. Conrtew (* U- B. CoMt Owrd 

some places, tne tisn are pig.227. Thecrewofalifa-MrtngBtattonUuncliinjalifeboatmtheBurf. 
canned. Most of the people TheOoTonuiientparBtlugementouvettMlivesof sUpwrectedBailon. 



of Gloucest^, Massachusetts, are busy all 
the time catching fish, salting them, or 
fixing up fishing tackle. Down near the 
wharves of Gloucester, one can smell fish 
all the time. Many fishuig boats go out 
from Boston, Marblehead, and Portland, 
and from many small towns along the 
Maine coast. 

217. The lighthouses.— The coast north 
of Cape Cod has many bays and harbors 
that boats can enter. But this part of the 
coast is veay rocky, and there are many 
islands and capes that might wreck the 
boats in times of fog and storm. To make 
sailing safe for fishermen and other sailors, 
the government has built lighthouses along 
the shore at places that are dangerous for 
ships. The boatmen can tell just where 
th^ are by sedng the lights. A good sailor 
knows his coast and its lights as well as 
you know your way to school. In times of 
fogs, when the lights cannot be seen, bells 
and fog horns tell the sailor that his ship is 
getting near to dango-. Not only the New 
En^and coast, but the sea coasts of all 
civilized countries have lighthouses to make 
soling safe near their shores. The light- 
house keepo" has a very lonely life. 



218. Fishing makes trading. — The fish- 
ing budness helped to make traders of the 
New England colonists. They had to build 
good strong boats to sail out to the fishmg 
banks. They invented a kind of easy sail- 
ing boat called a schooner. When they 
had more dried cod than they could use at 
home, it was easy to sail in their good 
strong boats ov^ to England, or down to 
the West Indies, to sell fish, and bring 
back English goods or West Indian sugar 
and molasses. The people in the West 
Indies also wanted lumber, which the New 
England forests furnished. As ships wcait 
out every year with fish and lumber, the 
traders began to take along shoes that tiie 
shoemaker had made, tinware from the 
tinsmith, clocks from the clockmaker, 
guns from the gunsmith, and knives from 
the blacksmith. For these reasons New 
England got a, start at manufacturing 
before any other part of the country. The 
people's ships gave them a chance to sell 
the things they made by hand in thar farm 
and village shops. 

Then Mr. Samuel Slater came from 
England in 1790 (Sec. 185) , and ^owed tiie 
New Englande^ how to make cotton cloth 
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QtrasnoNs 

1. On the phycdcal map of North America 
(Fig. 48), trace the fishing boat route from Bos- 
ton to Newfoundland. In what direction do 
they sail? 2. What Weet Indian island Uee 
directly south of Boston? (Follow the meridian.) 
S. Do you watch the weather as closely as the 
boys in a codfiahing town? Why? 4. Find in 
a magazine or store the address of a firm selling 
codfish. 6. List the things a cod- 
fishing schooner carries when she 
sails for a two weeks' cruise to 
the Grand Banks. 6. How did 
fish increase New England's fac- 
tories? 

7, What are the men of the 
Life Saving Station (Fig. 227) 
doing? How are they dressed? 
What wiU they have to do? 8. 
Draw a picture of a lighthouse on 
a rocky point. Name it from one 
of the New England capes or 
points of land. 

THE MANUFACTDKES 
220. Ports and water 
power. — ^We have already 
seen that the fishing vessels 
helped the people of New 
Ei^;land to sell their goods, 
and brought them raw 
materials for their factories. 
This gave manufacturing an 
early start. The many good 
caiirtwo(u.e.Barw<]tii^>aaiiJ^ haibors CD the crooked coast 



by machinery. Soon after that, boats 
went soling down to Charleston and 
Savannah to get bales of cotton. This 
they brought back to be made into cloth 
in the mills of New England, and when the 
boats again went south after more raw 
cotton, they took along some of the cotton 
cloth, and some knives, too, 
and other manufactured 
goods. 

219. Trading makes manu- 
facture. — When the Erie 
Canal and the railroads came, 
the boats and trains gave the 
men who owned factories a 
chance to send their goods 
west of the mountains, and 
to get food from the western 
farmers in return. This made 
more business for the fac- 
tories, and many_ New Eng- 
land farmers left theu* farms 
and went to work in the fac- 
tories by the waterfalls. The 
people who worked in the fac- 
tories needed to live near their 
work, and thus many towns 
grew up around factories 
and mills. Now you see why 
New England has more of her 
people livingintownathanhas ^tat^;^!^ I'^l*^„*;^%«™ also helped very much m this, 
any other part of the United makeB it whistle. for ships can make a landing 



States. Count the New England harbors. 
As city people must buy almost every- 
thing they use, it takes a great trade to 
support all these people in the New 
Engl^id cities. Hundreds of trtuns now 
go into and out of New England every 
day, and each year many hundreds of 
ships sail into her harbors from other cities 
in America and from foreign lands. New 
England would have less trade if she had 
more farms to feed herself. 



close tio any town that is near the New 
England shore. Some countries have 
long, stndght coasts with no place for a 
ship to land. New England also had 
another great help m starting her factories. 
Almost every New England river and 
creek has many waterfalls, so that it was 
easy for the people to have water wheels 
in many, many places to run then- factories. 
That is why New England has so many 
dties rather than a few big ones. But 
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Fig. 230. A modem woolen mill at Lawrence, Hass> 



there is now so much manufacturing in 
New England that many of the factories 
in southern New England are run by coal, 
instead of by water. 

221. Fine manufactures. — New England 
has no mines of coal or metal. She has to 
buy both of these things. Therefore she 
makes metals into fine and costly goods to 
sell, so that a little metal brings a lot of 
money. Look at some boxes in the hard- 
ware store, and you will see many Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
names. These states send all over the 
United States, and all over the world, 
skates, rifles, pistols, cartridges, hardware 
(Bridgeport, Connecticut), machinery 
(Worcester, Massachusetts), clocks (Wal- 
tham, Massachu- 
setts), and brass 
goods and jewelry 
(Providence, Rhode 
Island). 

■The skilled workers 
of New England 
make so many, many 
kinds of things that 
the mere list of them 
would fill two chap- 
ters in this book. 



Worcester, Massachusetts, the census taker 
found that the people were manufacturing 
2200 different articles. 

You remember (Sec. 94) that the high- 
lands of New England are a forest country, 
where lumbermen in logging camps pile 
logs beside the streams for the spring log 
drive. Many of these logs are made into 
paper, in mills beside the waterfalls. 
Sometimes, when heavy snow storms 
block the New England railroads, the 
newsj)aj>ers of New York and Philadelphia 
do not have paper enough to print all the 
advertising they can get. 

222. New England trades with all the 
states. — The industries of New England 
show how each group of states depends on 
every otho" group. 
In Fall River, New 
Bedford, and Lowell, 
Massachusetts, are 
great cotton mills, 
where thousands of 
men, women, and big 
boys and girls earn 
their living by mak- 
ing cloth from South- 
em cotton, and sell- 
ing it to the people in 



T .• -A. t Fig. 231. An old-fashioned Hew Eneland overshot .r _< j ->* i. ., 

In the one city of water wheel and sawmill. Maryland, Montana, 
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Pig. 232. Hundreds of looms weaving cloth in a Hew 
ED^jmd cotton milL (See Figs. 233 and 420.) 

and other states. Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, and Providence, have many mills 
making cloth out of wool that comes from 
the Plateau States and from far-away 
Australia and Argentina. For many years 
New England made more cloth than all the 
rest of the United States, and even now 
every 'dry goods store has New England 
thread or fabric in it. 

The people of Massachusetts used to 
wear shoes made from the skins of their 
own animals. Now the city of Boston ia 
a great leather market, to which ships 
bring skins from many foreign countries. 
In Boston and neighboring cities, tanneries 
make the skins into leather, and huge fac- 
tories turn the leather into boots and shoes 
that go to millions of people who do not 
hve in New England— even to people in Aus- 
tralia and other countries across the seas. 



Name one or two important articles that 
New England must buy from each of the 
groups of states in order to keep all h^ 
factories running and her people fed. 

The New England factories have needed 
so many workers that people have come 
to work in them from Portugal, Italy, 
Poland, Ireland, Canada, and other coun- 
tries. One can hear foreign languages in 
many New England factory towns. 

Boston is the largest New England city. 
It has steamship lines to many countries. 
A canal has been dug across Cape Cod, 
to shorten the boat journey to New York 
and southern cities. (Recall Sec. 188.) 
Boston, however, has no such waterway to 
the interior as New York has, and so it has 
not grown so large. 

QDESTIOHS 

1. Haa New England or Iowa more little 
streams? more waterfallfi? more mountains? 
2. Write down the chief differencee between 
Iowa and New England. 3. What is the most 
common buildint; material around your home? 
Does it come from nearby or from a distance? 
4. List all the things that New England buys to 
use in her factories. Find something in your 
home or in the store made in New England. 



Cairias of Nitunit Puk Svrka 

Fig. Z33. The handloom method of weaving woolen 

blankets which Is still used by Narajo Indians, who 

wear doih woven on machine looms. 
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Pig. 234. A landscape at Wilton, New Hampshire. Ht. Honadnock appears in the distance. 
scene with Figures 52 and 53. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND STATES 

223. Soils. — New England depends on 
manufacturing more and on agriculture 
less than any other group of states in our 
country. This is strange, because the 
people of New England began as farmers. 
Farming began in Massachusetts three 
hundred years ago; yet most of New Eng- 
land is still in forests rather than farms. 
On the other hand, Iowa, settled only one 
hundred years ago, is now nearly all in 
farms. What makes this diffa'ence? It 
is because New England is hilly, and the 
land rocky and hard to plow, while Iowa 
is level, and the land free from stones, 
and easy to plow. This difference tells 
you why Iowa and the other Central States 
are now so far ahead of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States in farming. 

There are two reasons why New England 
is so rocky. One is that most of the rocks 
of which this country was made are 
granite, which is a very hard rock indeed. 
Granite does not easily break up to make 
soil (See Sec. 69). In Philadelphia, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, there is a 



granite step on which a thousand people 
have trod every day for forty years, and 
the step is still unworn. But from the 
wall of a sandstone building not far away 
you can pick off layers of the sandstone 
with your fingers. This shows that sand- 
stone breaks up more easily than granite, 
and tells us why the soil is deeper in those 
places having soft rocks than it is in places 
having hard rocks. The hard granite 
rock of New England is splendid building 
stone, and much of it is quarried and sold 
for that purpose; but it is too hard to 
break up rapidly into earth, so the soil is 
thin in many places. Vermont has great 
quarries of granite, and also of marble, a 
rock used for making beautiful buildings. 
Most of New England is mountainous 
or hilly, and for this reason the soil is thin. 
When rain falls on hillsides and mountidns, 
it runs so swiftly down hill that it eaaly 
carries particles of soil with it. The soil 
left on the hillsides is often thin, while it 
may be deep at those places in the valleys 
where the running water has carried and 
dropped the earth. Perhaps you can find 
a place where iim has happened. You 
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remonber that the soil in the 
Mississippi delta (Sec. 161) is 
very deep, because running 
water brought some of it from 
the Appalachian and Rocky 
Mountains. But in those 
places from which it came, the 
soil has become thin, some- 
times leaving only bare rock. 
224. The eiders of New 
England. — To make things 
still worse for the farmer, the 
great glacier that once covered 
much of North America 
scraped the dirt off many a pi-_ 23s, Cows *t 
New En^and hilltop, and out sotaera in New • 



FhDtD. Dosbledi; Figs SyKfialb N. V. 

rocky New Engluid hill. The eariv 



of the shallow valleys, and left bare rock. 
As the glacier pushed along, it mixed 
together the top soil and the rocks from 
beneath it, so that many fields are no* so 
covered with big rocks ttiat they cannot be 
made ready for the plow. In such a place, 
only trees and grass can wedge themselves 
in among the stones. Only here and there 
the farmers can make small fields that are 
good enoi^h to plow. Thus New England 
has forests, rocky pastures, and small fields, 
while Iowa and Indiana have large fields 
of green com and golden wheat. 

225. New England farmers went west. 
— It was hard work for the early settlers 
of New England to make their Uving on 
such small, rough farms, and in a country 
where the winters are both long and cold. 
When the Erie Canal was built and rail- 
roads came, the people of New England 
could get about more easily and see other 
parts of the country. When they learned 
what good land there was in the North 
Central States, many of them left their 
New England farms, and with their families 
went to the better Umds in the West. It 
was easiea- to grow food there, and they 



could ship it back to the East by the Erie 
Canal and the railroads. Since no one else 
wanted to live in such rough places, 
many of the farmhouses of New England 
rotted, and the fields grew up with bushes 
and trees. 

226. New England agriculture revives. 
The good land in the West is now nearly 
all taken up, the price of food has risen, 
and the people are buying up the aban- 
doned farms of New England. Sheep 
growers from the Plateau States find New 
England to be a good place for sheep. But 
still the farmers of New England are now so 
few that they cannot be^n to r^se enough 
food to feed the people of the many New 
England towns. Therefore they raise only 
those things that are hardest to bring in 
from other places. The first of these is 
milk, which will not keep. This is the 
chief farm product of New England. The 
farms are well suited to supplying it, for 
the cows can eat grass on land that is too 
rocky to plow, and thwe is enough rain to 
make grass grow well. (Fig. 88.) Bran 
(the outer layer of wheat), com, and 
cottonseed meal, all good food for the cows, 
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are shipped to New England from other 
states. 

Vegetable-growing near the cities is 
another land of farming that suits New 
England, because truck is so bulky and 
hard to ship. Northeastern Maine, wit^ 
its cool summer climate, grows many 
potatoes of such fine quality that they are 
sent to other states 
for seed. 

Along the Con- 
necticut River in 
Massachusetts and 
Comiecticut, there is 
some level land where 
very fine tobacco is 
grown. 

,227. Climate.— 
New England's cool 
climate is one of the 
reasons why her peo- 
ple do so much man- 
ufacturing. It makes 
people feel like doing 
things. The New 
England summers are 
cool. The winters 
are very cold. The 



loads of New England ice to Washingttm, 
D. C, and to many other cities along the 
coast, which ice factories now supply, 

228. New England Mountains and 
Lakes. — In New England the range of 
hills consisting of the Berkshire Hills and 
the Green Mountdns, lying west of the 
Connecticut Valley, reaches through three 
states, — Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and 
Vermont. Another 
highland to the east 
of the Comiecticut 
Valley reaches from 
northern Connecticut 
through the White 
Mountains of New 
Hampshire on to 
Northern Maine. 
Mount Washington, 
in the White Moun- 
tains, is more dian a 
mile high, and is the 
highest mountain 
east of the Rockies, 
except Mt. Mitchell 
in North Carolina. It 
is cool in these moun- 

boys in school at ng-23«. Anabandraeafittmhouse in Mew Hampshire, taim when it is hot 



Concord, New Hampshire, sometimes enjoy 
skating from the fu^ of December until 
late in March; but, in order to do so, tiiey 
have to keep scraping the snow oflE thar 
pond all winter, for it may not melt from 
November until March. The students at 
Dartmouth College at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, have ski races and snow sports 
with students from Toronto and other 
Canadian Colleges. 

The ice becomes so thick on New Eng- 
land lakes and rivers that large quantities 
of it are cut and stored for summer use. 
For many years sailii^ vessels carried 



in New York and Boston. 

Most of New England is in forest, and 
is dotted with many hundreds of beautiful 
lakes. The same glaciers that made New 
England fields so rough also turned some 
valleys into ponds and lakes, by pushing 
dirt into the streams and damming them, 
just as a boy can make little ponds by 
shoveling dirt into rills that run in the 
street, road, or field after a r^. The 
glaciers also made streams seek new 
courses and fall over cliffs or down steep 
hills. Thus New England has much good 
water power. 
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CourUay of Amerioo Afir. Chemiial Co., Bmtai 

Tig. 237. A V«nnont farmer ploughioe in a field 
fonced with atone from itk own surface. ' 

The hi^lands oyjew England are so 
rough and the summ^s so short that there 
is very Uttle farmmg mdeed. In many 
places in Mane and New Hampshire you 
can travel all day and see only trees, with 
never a house. Here in the summer are 
camping parties; in the autumn, hunters 
seeking deer and bears; and in the winter, 
lumbermen cutting logs. This is the 
lumber region, about which you have 
already read (Sec. 94). Here and there 
on the edges of this forest are towns where 
water-power runs mill-wheels, 
and where the people work in 
the sawmills and in the mills 
that make paper from the logs. 

229. Tourists.— In the sum- 
mer, thousands of people from 
the cities go to spend a few 
weeks at New England farm- 
houses; other thousands go 
into the forest to pass their 
vacations, camping on the 
beautiful lakes and rivers, 
swimming, canoeing, sailing, 
fishing, and tramping. There 



are more than five hundred boys' and girls' 
camps in New England. Other dty people 
go to the hotels in the mountains, or to 
the sea coast, especially the coast of Maine, 
where the sea is forever beating the beauti- 
ful rocky shore with its waves. 

On this shore; one has a chance to see 
another of Nature's ways of turning rocks 
into soil. The storm waves are so strong 
that they can knock men down or break 
up strong ships. Every time they strike 
the shore, they throw the stones on the 
beach against each other. This grinds 
them into clay and sand, which the ocean 
spreads along the beach or carries out to 
sea. By this means, the sea is eating into 
the land. It is grinding up rocky shores 
all over the world, and making sandy 
beaches where there were rocks. Some 
day, after many years, these sandy 
beaches may be elevated above the water 
and form a coastal pl^. 

230. Historical sights. — There is another 
reason why people viat New England. 
One can see there many things of which 
one reads in history. At New Haven, 
Connecticut, and at Cambridge, near 
Boston, are t^e Univer^ties of Yale and 
Harvard. These great universities were 
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Fig. 239. Haireating Ice on a river in Haice for ship- 
ment b; boat to southern cities. 

founded soon aftw the settling of New 
England, and from them have gone out 
the professors who founded dozens of 
colleges in many other states. Many of 
the famous writers of America have lived 
in New England, and the people there are 
very careful to keep, and mark, and show 
to visitors the houses and places where 
great things happened, or where famous 
people lived. 

Among these sights are the 
rock at Plymouth on which 
the first settlers of New 
England stepped ashore; the 
battle-fields of Concord, Lex- 
ington, and Bunker Hill; and 
Fanueil Hall, in Boston, a 
public hall devoted to the 
right of free speech. 

QnESTIOHS 

1. Compare the size of the New 

England group of states with your 

own state. 2. Why are many 

farms in New England abandoned? 



4. List the chief manufactures. After each 
article, write the cities that make it. 5. Does 
your state send anything to New England? By 
wat«r or by railroad? 6. List the books you 
use in school. Opposite each write the name of 
the city where the book was published. Arrange 
your heading like this: 



TiTLC or Book. 



PCDUOBED WbeBI. 



7. What advantages for trade with the West 
has New York over Boston? 8. Give one 
reason why New York City has grown larger 
than Boston. 9. Why does Boston receive 
most of the food and materials for manufactur- 
ing that are sent into New England? 10. Was 
your father's watch made at Waltham? Locate 
Waltham, Fall River, Providence, Lowell. 

ll.~ Select from the map the points of land in 
New England where there are probably light- 
houses. What kind of coast has New England? 
Ask your teacher to read you Longfellow's poem, 
"The Wreck of the Hesperus". 12. Why does 
the word New occur so often in the names of 
states and towns in the eastern part of the 
United States? 13. Where did these states and 
thoee of the Middle Atlantic group get their 
names? 14. What makes farming harder in 
New England Uian in the Central States? 
15. What New England cities have many fisher- 
men? 16. List the fish caught. How is the 
work done? 17. Why are there so many boys' 
and girls' camps in New Hampshire and Maine? 



Courtar of J. Bonee MoFaduni C« 



3. Why i. New EngW on, ot the ^■^, ^, p„^.„ ,„^„ ^^^ o,^°^„:S^ 
greatest manufacturing regions? How many other faarreHtlngBGeiieB in this book? 
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Tig. 241. Tapring trees in a nuple sugar grove. Hew 
Bnuuwick. The man on the right of the picture is 
boring a hole in the tree from which the sap will run. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS 
1. Name and bound each of the New England 
States. Give their capitals. 2. Draw a map, 
free band, showing the boundaries of the states 
and the locations of the principal cities. 3. What 
group of states touches this group? (See map. 
Fig. 228.) 4. list the principal things that the 
people of these states have to send to other 
states. Also list the things they need but do 
not produce. 5. List the things that you get 
from these states. 

THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

GENERAL VIEW 
231. The great size of Canada. — To the 

north of the United States lies the Domin- 
ion of Canada. It is more than three 
thousand miles from the comer of Canada 
on the Atlantic Ocean, next to Maine, 
across to the other comer on the Pacific 
Ocean, by the State of Washington. 

The Canadians have built a rmlroad 
from Halifax, on the Atlantic, to Van- 
couver, on Puget Sound. But they have 
built no railroad from their southem 
boundary to their northern boundary, 



PbMo. Brain Bra.. N. Y. 
Fig. 242. Sampling sugar in tile sugar bailing home. 
Haple sugar la made bj boiling the sap of the sugar 
maple tree. Who flret made this kind of sugar? 

which is the Arctic Ocean. Why is this? 
You will leara the reason if you read agan 
pages 1 to 11, that tell about the Eskimos 
and the Indians. Northern Canada is a 
part of the Eskimo country, and central 
Canada (Fig. 60) is the Indian country, 
where we find only a few white men at the 
trading posts buying furs. 

232. Small population. — It is only in 
southon Canada that the white man has 
settled and made his home. In all Canada 
there are few^ people than in the state of 
New York, although Canada is larger than 
the whole United States. As the white 
man lives close to the railroads, the railroad 
map, Fig. 133, shows well where most of 
the white men live. 

Parts of Canada are much like the parts 
of the United States that they touch. 
There are many places where a man would 
not know by looking at the country 
whether he was in Canada or in the 
United_ States. In Section 47 you learned 
about the boundary between the two 
coxmtries. You remembra" that the level 
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wheat lands of Minnesota and Dakota 
(Sec. 78) extend into Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. The wild, high Rocky 
Mountains become wilder, wider, and more 
rocky as we pass out of Montana and 
follow them northward into British 
Columbia. The rough forest country that 
we find south of Lakes Superior and Huron 
(Sec. 91) is found again to the north of 
these lakes. The rough and rocky coun- 
try that makes up New England also 
extends into Quebec and New Brunswick. 
In all the eastern half of Canada, it is 
only in the St. Lawrence Valley that any 
large section of farming country can be 
found. Now you see that there are several 
good reasons why Canada, with her great 
size, has so few people. 

Eastern Canada is like New England in 
having many waterfalls, which the people 
use to drive their mills. Thus the cities 
and towns of the eastern provinces have 
many factories, though not nearly so many 
as New England. The greatest of Cana- 
dian manufactures are lumber and paper 
made of wood, for forests cover much of 
the territory. Between Lake Superior or 
Lake Huron and the coast of Hudson Bay 
or Labrador, a man might walk for days 
and weeks and see little but the edlent 
evergreen forest, with the lakes, swamps, 
and streams of clear cold water. 

233. Fann life. — Most of the people in 
Canada are farmers. Scott McDonald is 
a fanner's son, and where he lives, in New 
Brunswick, east of Maine, snow lies on the 
ground nearly half the year — that is, from 
November until March. The children at 
Scott's school have plenty of winter sports, 
coasting, skating, and skiing all winter 
long. 

While he is going to school during the 
fall and winter, Scott makes some extra 



money by trapping. In a »ngle season 
he often catches twenty-five muskrats 
along the stream that runs through his 
father's farm. Sometimes he finds a skunk 
or even a mink in his trap. Then he is 
indeed lucky, for their i>elts, or skins, are 
worth several dollars each. 

234. The maple sugar crop. — For three 
weeks in March, Scott is very busy doing 
something besides trapping or going to 
school. All day long and sometimes at 
ni^t, too, he helps with the maple sugar 
harvest, in his father's sugar maple grove. 
The Indian taught the white man how to 
make maple sugar out of the sap of the 
sugar maple tree. Before the snow is gone 
in the early spring, sap be^ns to pass from 
the roots to tJie top of the tree. When the 
sap begins to run, Scott bores holes in the 
trunks of the trees. He sticks little pipes 
into the holes, and the sap runs out through 
the pipes into buckets. Then along comes 
his father with a tank on a sled, drawn by 
a horse. At each tree he empties the 
bucket of sap into the tank. When tiie 
tank is full, away he goes with it to the 
sugar house. 

There the sap is boiled in a kettle or pan 
over a wood fire, imtil most of the water 
has gone off as steam, and only a thick, 
sweet syrup is left. Sometimes this is 
sent to market as syrup; sometimes it is 
boiled a little more, until it hardens as 
cakes of sugar. These are frequently used 
as candy. In rough fields and woods 
where the land cannot be plowed, many 
sugar maple trees can grow. The province 
of New Brunswick has much land of this 
sort, as have our northeastern states and 
the southeastern part of Canada. Without 
their sugar money, many farmers woxdd 
have to go out <rf business. It takes more 
work to make sugar from the maple of 
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state as long as this, and as 
wide? This is the Canadian 
wheat country which we read 
about before (Sec. 78). 
White men have not lived 
very long in western Canada, 
and new railroads are still 
being builtj so that people 
can go there and make farms. 
Since settlers had taken up all 
the land near the railroads, 
Mr. McDonald had to take a 
farm thirty miles to the north 
of the station. Therefore, he 
photo.Tr.8.Dqrt.Aff did not build a very large 

Blfc. 244. Newly hatched cliic^ In an lacubatoi. Ontano. < i_ tt t i T 

house or bam. He had to 



Canada and New England than it does to 
make it from the cane of Cuba and the 
Philippines, or the beet of Utah; but the 
tree sugar tastes better and sells for a 
higher price. 

235. Abandoned farms. — There are 
abandoned farms in eastern Canada, just 
as there are in New England, and for just 
the same reasons. (Re-read Sec 224.) 
Many farmra^ from the eastern provinces 
have gone to the westan provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
because there one can get a farm for noth- 
ing. The Canadian Government still gives 
away farms that are half a mile square 
and contain 160 acres. They are given to 
any men who will live on them, cultivate 
them, and grow up with the country. 

236. Free land. — Scott's Uncle Andrew 
took one of these free farms in Saskatche- 
wan. It is in the midst of a great level 
plain. There is nothing but flatness and 
grass as far as one can see. You could 
walk for days and never see a hill. This 
treeless, level country of western Canada 
reaches from Winnipeg to the Rockies, and 
frran Montana to Edmonton. Is your 



haul his lumber thirty miles from the 
ralway, and his wheat thuty miles back 
to the station. Hauling takes so much 
time that no one wants to raise wheat any 
farther than thirty miles from the station; 
so there were only cattle ranches to the 
north of McDonald's house until anotha* 
railroad came through ten miles to the 
north of it. Aftra" that every train brou^t 
new settlers, and their frame shanties and 
sod houses could be seen springing up in 
every du-ection. So many people went 
there to live tiiat in a few years big grain 
elevators had to be built at stations on 
the railroad, to take care of the thousands 
of bushels of wheat, oats, and flaxseed 
which are hauled to the station each season. 
What becomes of this grain? (Sec. 78.) 
237. The daily industry. — Scott's 
cousin, Alfred, Uves on a farm in the St. 
Lawrence Valley, near Montreal. His 
father does not want to go to the West 
Canada wheat country. He would rather 
live where the wind does not blow so hard, 
where he knows his neighbors, and where 
there are good schools. He likes his 
Ontario farm, though it is rougher and 
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smaller than the farms that 
are bdng given away on the 
cold westen plain. To make 
a living here, Alfred's father 
keeps cows. Cows give milk, 
which brings much money; 
but keeping cows for ndlk 
makes a great deal of work. 
Every morning before going 
to school, and every evening, 
Alfred helps with the milk- 
ing. All the farmers in that 
neighborhood keep cows, and 
every day their milk wagons 
meet at a creamery, owned by 
all the farmer together (a 



Iww SluM>-«-King-wB and her people used the whole? 



> you recall 



coSperative creamray). Thus all do what 
each could not do alone. 

At the'creamery there is a little machine, 
called a separator, which whirls the milk 
around, nmning the cream off into one 
can and the skimmed milk into another. 
(Fig. 246.) Then the cream is put into a 
big chum or tub, which dashes it around 
until lumps of butter form in it. Some 
of the milk is made into cheese. ^ 

Canada has several Uiousand of these 
creameries and cheese factories. The but- 
ter and cheese are wrapped in neat pack- 
ages and sent down to Montreal, to 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, or to Portland, 
Maine. Then they are loaded into steam- 
ships and carried to England. The English 
people are very fond of bread and butto" 
and cheese, and import cheese and butter, 
as well as wheat to make thdr bread. 

Some of the farmers in West Canada 
who once produced only wheat and oats 
are now also keeping cows. They too 
have cooperative creameries, and send 
butter to England. This industry gives 
the wheat fanner something to do in the 
wint^ season, when the ground is frozen. 



238. Dairy industry suits distant places. 

— A few poxmds of butter or cheese bring 
more money than many pounds of grain 
and hay. That makes it easy for a farmer 
who lives a great way from the market to 
sell butter rath^ than grain. For this 
reason the dairy industry often grows up 
in places that are a long, long way from the 
market. For many years before the World 
War the people of England got butter from 
Siberia, Australia, and New Zealand. 

239. Trade and trade routes. — The 
people of Canada have had to work hard to 
getthe butter trade. Then- government sent 
men to England to find out just what kind 
of cheese and butter the people of England 
wanted. After these travelers returned to 
Canada, dairy schools were set up to teach 
people how to make good butter and 
cheese. After that, if the food was good 
and honestly packed, the government 
inspector put his stamp on the packages. 
This stamp is really a message to the 
buyer, which says: "This is a good article 
— you may depend upon it". In this way 
the buyer in England knows what he is 
go**.ing j and r!aiijviift .n products sell well. 
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Atlantic Coast, many cod fishing boats 
s^l from Halifax and Yarmouth, just as 
they do from Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
cr St. Johns, Newfoundland. (Sec. 2160 

241. Goremment and cities. — Canada 
is called an English possession. An Eng- 
lish governor is sent out from England to 
Ottawa, the capital, but the Canadians 
really govern themselves by their own 
parliament and ministers. They have nine 
provinces, very much like oxir states, and 
two territories. One of these territories, 
Yukon, joins our territory of Alaska, and, 
like it, has some gold mines but very few 
people. Canada's three leading seaports 
are Halifax, St. Johns, and Vancouver. 
Montreal and Quebec are summer ports 
and both are fine cities. In Quebec most 
of the people still speak French. (Sec. 
48.) Winnipeg is the wheat market of 
western Canada. 

242. Newfoundland and Labrador.— 
Newfoundland and Labrador are a -paxt of 
British America. We read about the 
people of these lands in our story about 
thtf Cod Fishermen. Most of their food 
comes from Canada, but Canada has no 
more to do with their government than we 



In the winter time much Canadian 
produce is shipped from Boston and from 
Portland, Maine, because the St. Law- 
rence River freezes over, and steamers can- 
not then go up to Quebec and Montreal 
as they do in the summer. But in the 
summertime much Anterican produce goes 
down the great river St. Lawrence through 
the ports of Montreal and Quebec. That 
is the way neighboring peoples should work 
together. So long as the Canadians and 
the Americans treat each other fairly, they 
will keep on living at peace with each 
other. Much of Canada's trade is with 
its nearest neighbor, the United States. 
It is carried by many railroads, as well as 
by steamers on the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the Great Lakes. Most of the wheat 
of west Canada goes down the Great 
Lakes and is sent to England. 

240. Fisheries. — You remember that 
many salmon are caught and canned on 
the Pacific Coast. (Sec. 137.) On the 
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Chums and butter firkiiis in an Ontario 
creuneiT. 
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have. They have a governor of thdr own, 
sent out from England. Newfoundland 
is about as large as Maine and New 
Hampshire put together; but even with 
Labrador thrown in, the province has no 
more people than the city of Providence, 
Rhode Island. You remember that (Sec. 
12) the climate is too cold for farming. 
Therefore the people sell fish, fish, fish, as 
well as paper made of wood pulp, and iron 
ore that they dig on a small island close 
to St. Johns, the capital. 

243. Danish America. — Greenland and 
Iceland are two islands northeast of North 
America. Both were ruled by Denmark 
for centuries, but Iceland is now inde- 
pendent. We learned of Greenland 
when we were studying about the Es- 
kimo. Iceland is very different from 
Greenland. Warm ocean currents from 
the south flow along the shore of Iceland, 
but do not touch Greenland. Therefore 
Iceland is warmer than Greenland. There 
is enough grass to allow the people to keep 
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Pig. 248. ' A machiae that works the salt into the 

butter. How many different Idndi of fat foods can 

you name? 



Fig. 249. A sack of curda in 
sheep and cows, so that the IcelandCTS get 
their living by selling cattle and wool, as 
well as fish. The people are very well 
educated, and read many books. One 
often sees Iceland girls and boys reading 
books as they ride their ponies to market, 
carrying two cans of milk, one on each 
side of the pony. 

QDESTIOnS 

1. How did white people learn to make maple 
sugar? 2. Wbere in the United States and Canada 
is the modt maple sugar made? 3. Why was this 
part of Canada settled tiist? What caused 
many settlers to move west from that region? 
4. Give three reasons for the smallness of Can- 
ada's population. 5. Why are Greenland and 
Iceland called Danish America? In which 
country would you rather live? Why? 6. How 
many degrees is Winnipeg north of the equator? 
Is it north or south of London? 7. Where in 
South America does the fiftieth parallel pass? 
Are there countries as far south of the equator 
as Winnipeg is north? What differences are there 
between the northern part of North America 
and the southern part of South America? 

8. What crops and animals are raised in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta? 9. What 
part of Canada is a dairying country? Why! 
Where is most of the butter and cheeae sent? 
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Trace the route. 10. Wfa&t two labgosgee are 
spoken to-day in Quebec? 11. What bodies of 
water are owned by both Canada and the 
United States? Locate. 12. What two great out- 
lets to England are open in summer? Trace 
the winter outlets. Why are they different? 

13. Locate Newfoundland and Labrador. 
Why do they contain so few people? Name 
their products. 14. What meridian (nearly) 
forms part of the boundary between Canada and 
Alaska? Why is it possible to plow with a big 
tractor in Manitoba? Why is it impossible in 
parts of New England? 15. What large region 
of Canada is divided into provisional districts? 
What people live in this region? What product 
do they sell to the dairy and wheat farmers? 

OUR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 
the coconut grower 

(Phiuppine Islands) 
244. Work in the coconut grove.— 

Thump-thump-thump, thump! It was the 

sound of coconuts, big and heavy, falling 

from the palm trees. 

All night they fell, as 

the storm wind blew. 

Emilio was glad he 

was not out there 

under his trees, for 

a falling coconut 

sometimes kills a 

man. 
Emilio lives on the 

island of Luzon, one 

of the Philippine 

Islands, in tiie west- 
em part of the Pacific 

Ocean near Asia. (See 

Figs. 40 and 251.) 

He is a Malay, a 

brown man. His 

hair is straight and 

black. He speaks a 

little Spanish and he 

has a Spanish name, 

because the Spanish n^. zso. a coconut tree 



people once ruled his island. For a month 
before the storm, Emilio had done nothing 
but swim, fish, paddle about in his canoe, 
and swing in a hammock. Maria, his wife, 
had been keeping the weeds away from 
tiieir twenty banana plants, and from the 
sweet potatoes, peppers, and climbing 
beans that grew in their httle garden. She 
also kept tight the stick fence around the 
garden, so that the pigs couJdn't get in 
and root up the potatoes. The pigs had 
to hunt in the woods to get their meals of 
roots, worms, and nuts. Maria fed them 
just enough to keep them in the habit of 
coming back home, else they would have 
become wild pigs of the forest. 

The mommg after the storm, Emilio and 
Maria called the boys, Juan and Garda, 
aged fifteen and thirteen, and thdr aster 
Isabel, and the family went to work pick- 
ing up coconuts. 
Some of the coco- 
nuts had lain in the 
grass for a month, 
ever ance the last 
storm; but they were 
still good; coconuts 
have thick husks and 
hard shells that pro- 
tect the inade of the 
fruit. Work began at 
dawn and stopped at 
eight o'clock in the 
morning, for it is hot 
in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Then came a big 
breakfast of fish and 
sweet potatoes; after- 
wards everybody 
took a long nap. At 
four o'clock, after a 
of bananas, 
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flowed into a safe little bay. 
Into this little bay, sea-goii^ 
boats can easily come. Once 
a month there comes to this 
bay a little steamboat, on its 
way from Manila to HchIo. 
It anchors near the mouth d 
the creek, and all day loi^ 
row-boats and canoes are 
bumly carrying things back 
and forth between the steamer 
and the little town upon the 
shore. Boxes, bimdles, and 
sacks go ashore to the stores of 
the Chinese merchants, who do 
all the trading in the town. 
Some of these boxes, bundles, 
„,-_,, ........... *5'!?™""p<^ and sacks come from England 

Kg. 252. Hauling coconuts to the shed. The water buffalo is the , ___ , 

FiUphio's ox. Is the coconut as easy to grow as peanuta? How many And i< rance, some COme from 
kinas of nuts have you gathered from trees? j^j^j^ ^^ Japan, many of 



they went to work again. By dusk there 
were two thousand coconuts in a pile by a 
shed in the middle of the grove. 

The next day the coconuts were husked 
and split open with a long, sharp, heavy 
knife, and the meat was pulled out — two 
pieces from each nut. These pieces Isabel 
spread out on wooden trays in the hot sun 
to dry. In the evening the trays were 
carried into the shed to keep the dew from 
the nuts. Each morning they were put 
out in tiie sun again. One day it rained 
suddenly, and there was a great scramble 
to get the coconut meats into the shed so 
that they would not get w?t. At the end 
of a week they were dry, and ready to sell 
under the trade name of copra. 

245. Going to market. — Then one day 
Emilio and Juan pushed a wooden canoe 
out of the bushes on the bank of the creek, 
put into it two hundred pounds of copra, 
and paddled down stream. In two hours 
they reached the mouth of the creek, which 



many i 

them come from the United States. If we 
could open those packages and read tiie 
names on the boxes and cans, we should 
see many American names that we know — 
names of southern dties that make cotton 
cloth, and of New England dties that make 
knives, needles, and thread. 

Canoes carry to the steamer many sacks 
of copra, and also bundles of manila hemp. 
This hemp is a long, strong fiber that is 
made into the best of rope at factories m 
Chic^o, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

One of Emilio's neighbors, Romulo, grows 
hemp to sell. He takes the long, pithy 
stalks of a plant that looks like the banana 
plant, and scrapes them with a knife. He 
takes off the soft pith and skin, and leaves 
the hard, strong fibers. (Big. 264.) 

In addition to the copra and hemp 
which were to go by the steamer to Manila, 
were a few bundles of tobacco and foiu* 
fat water buffaloes for the meat market. 
These big animals are the Philippine cattle. 
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They are fond of staying in the water to 
keep cool. To get them on board the 
boat the men first made them swim out 
to the steaiper. Then a rope was put 
around the horns of each buffalo, and a 
little engine hoisted him up, scared and 
kicking, on to the boat. 

Emilio sold hb copra to one of the 
Chinese storekeepers. The boys spent a 
pleasant afternoon watching the work 
around the steamer. In the evening they 
took home wiUi them a hundred-pound 
sack of rice. Then .they all had a feast, 
for they had had no rice for three weeks. 
They never eat bread, but use rice, sweet 
potatoes, and bananas instead. 

EUch day for three days more tiiey took 
down a boatload of copra. All together 
they sold fifty dollars worth, and no one 
in that family had to work any more for 
two months. 

246. Trading with aU the world.— With 
the fifty dollars, Emilio bought some rice 
from French Indo-China (See Fig. 444); 
a red cotton dress from England for 
Maria; two pretty combs from France; 
some glass beads from Venice, Italy (Fig. 
315); a new coconut knife and a hatchet 
from Connecticut; a cheap clock from 
Massachusetts; some white cotton cloth 
from South Carolina; some -canned meat 
from Chicago; and some canned peaches 
from California. Of course, all these things 
came from the Chinese store in the town 
beside the bay. The Chinaman got them 
from the American wholesale store in 
Manila, and the wholesale store in Manila 
got them from export stores in San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, New York, and London. 
Can you show the routes that the steamers 
took as they carried these goods to Manila? 

One of Emilio's packages was wrapped 
up in tough, brown paper, called manila 



Fig. 253. Taking the meats out of coconut shells after 

Qie outer busks have been removed. What will he 

done with the coconut meats? 

paper. This paper was made from an old 
manila hemp rope that had been worn out 
on a Gloucester fishing schooner. It had 
then been made into strong paper at Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, beside the waterfalls 
of the Connecticut River. 

247.hOur uses of coconut. — Some of 
Emilio's copra was crushed by h^vy 
machines at a Manila oil mill, to get out 
all the oil in which the meat of the coco- 
nut is so rich. Coconut oil is good to 
eat, and twenty pounds of copra make a 
gallon of it. Some of the Philippine copra 
finds its way into oil mills in Marsdlle, 
France, some to New Orleans, and some to 
Amsterdam in Holland. Some even goes 
to Hambxn?, Germany, and on up the 
river to Prague (Fig. 315), the capital of 
the new country called Czechoslovakia. 
From the oil mills coconut oil goes in 
barrels to factories in Milwaukee, Chicago, 
London, Paris, Berlin (Can you find them 
on the naaps?), and to many other cities in 
Europe and America whwe cooking-fat is 
pr^>ared for kitchen use. 
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A few years 
ago a chemist 
learned how 
to mix coco- 
nut oil with 
milk and other 
things, so that 
the mixture 
tastes like 

. , , J Pig. 254. Dugouts and houseboats 

from cows' milk. It is so much cheaper 
than real butter that the people in England, 
Germany, and othra" countries of Europe 
eat as much of it as they do of cows' 
butter. We are also uang much of this 
pahn-tree butter in the United States, and 
therefore the price of coconuts has risen 
as the price of meat has risen. 

QUESTIOHS 
1. Imagine you are a PiUpino. Describe a 
day's work helping your father. 2. What trees 
and plants grow around Emilio's home that do 
not grow around youis? 3. What things that 
are necessary to you would Emilio never think 
of umng? 4. On the globe or world map trace 
the route from Seattle to Manila; from New 
York to Manila. Give the latitude and longi- 
tude of each of the cities. 

6. Ask your grocer to help you find the things 
in his store that are made of coconut, or contain 
coconut oil. 6. Trace a barrel of nil from the 
mill in Manila to a Chicago or Milwaukee fac- 
tory. Trace it to London, England, or Paris, 
France. How do people use it? 

7. Why does the Eskimo have to work harder 
to live than Emilio? 8. How many degrees is 
Manila north of the equator? How near the 
equator have you ever been? Where was it? 

THE SUGAR ISLANDS 

(Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, Phut 

IPPINES) 

248. The sugar ship. — Let us go aboard 
a ship at New York and sail away to the 
southward. In about four days we see 
land, and sail into the harbor of the city 
of San Juan, in the island of Porto Rico. 



We goaahwe. 
The people in 
the streets are 
speaking a 



1 the bank of a Philippine r 



do not under- 
stand. It is 
Spanish, for 
the island was 
settled by the 
Spanish soon after Columbus discovered 
Mierica. But when we see the American 
flag flying from the bmldings, we know 
the island is American territory. 

We go into the country. Most of the 
trees along the road are strange to us, but 
some of them are palms like those we 
found in Florida, which grow only in a 
land wh^:% there is little or no frost. As 
we enter a village, we see a smaU bo; 
come out of a httle shop sucking one end 
of a long green and purple stick as thick 
as a man's thumb. It is a queer kind of 
candy— a piece of sugar cane stalk, which 
he sucks to get the sweet juice. 



YWwOt 

ng. 255. Lnnch time In a sugar can* field on the 

iBland of St. Eitts, British West Indies. Cane slalki 

make good candy. 
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240. Tbe sugar plantation.— At one 
edge of the vill^e is a huge sugar mill with 
a high smoke-stack. All around are fields 
of sugar cane. Sugar cane looks some- 
thing like com without any ears, and it 
grows nearly twice as high as a man's head. 

Tractors and plows from the 
factories in the United States 
are often used to prepare the 
Porto Rican cane fields for 
planting. Instead of planting 
seed, the cane grower plants 
pieces of sugar cane stalk about 
a foot long. After these sprout, 
everyone is busy keeping the 
weeds from getting ahead of 
the canes while they are little. 
Growing sugar cane is much 
like growing cotton. (Sec. 157.) 
Like cotton, the cane plant 
requires warm weather and 
plenty of rain. 

In about a year, the stalks 
are tall, full of sweet juice, and 
ready to harvest. Men cut 
down the big stalks, and send 
them to the sugar factory or 
mill. Sometimes the cane goes 
to the mill in ox carts, some- 
times in little railroad cars 
pulled by a locomotive about 



the sugar settles to the bottom of the big 
kettles. The sweet juice that remains is 
molasses. 

The sugar that settles in the bottom of 
the kettles is brown sugar. It is dried, 
put into sacks, and sent up to San Juan, 
where we see it being loaded 
into our steamer, when we 
return from the country. All 
day long, sack after sack passes 
over the ship's side in an end- 
less stream. The next day and 
the next the loading keeps on. 
Will it never end? It would 
take sixty Porto Ricos to make 
a Texas, but this one little 
island, about h^ as large as 
New Jersey or Massachusetts, 
sends to the United States 
every day in the year enough 
sugar to fill about seventy 
freight cars. 

At the end of a week oiu- ship 
is full of sacks of sugar, six 
thousand tons of it. The 
sailors fasten up the hatches 
(holes in the deck, see Fig. 207) 
and we sail northward. On the 
morning of the sixth day, we 
wake to find the ship lying still. 
We are outside the port of New 
Bovd of Tnde. York, Waiting for the pilot to 



_; large as a very small auto- -^-^j^ 

mobile. The locomotive and pig. 256. Sugw cane with take us into the harbor. 

railroad cars run on a track le"" "tripped, rwdy to cut. 251. Getting into tiie har- 



that is laid down in the fields, and after- 
wards taken up and moved to another place 
where it is needed for hauling another 
part of the same crop. 

250. The sugar mill and the sugar 
ship. — In the sugar mill the juice is 
squeezed out of the cane between heavy 
rollers. The juice is then boiled and 
boiled until it gets so thick that most of 



bor. — Aroimd every port there are men 
called pilots, whose buMness it is to saO 
out in small boats, meet mcommg steamers, 
and steer them safely into the harbor. On 
the map (Fig. 211) New York Bay looks 
big enough for any ship to sail into, but 
men have had to dig narrow channels to 
make it deep enough for big vessels to 
enter, and a pilot must know the channels 
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VUr 2S7. Oxen hauling cane to a Cuban EUgar mill 
What trouble ma; heavy nins and soft eartti make? 

well before he tries to take a ship in, or he 
may run aground. Great dredges, used to 
deepen channels, are at work most of the 
time in the harbors of New York, Phila- 
delphia, London, and many other cities. 

The pilot comes alK)ard our sugar ship 
at five o'clock in the morning. He steers 
the ship, and three hovis later it is tied 
up beside a big sugar factory (refinery) in 
Brooklyn. The hatches are opened, and 
a hundred men swarm over the ship, 
moving sacks of sugar into the big tall 
building. Brown sugar, coarse-ground but 
sweet, goes into the refinery. It comes out 
as white sugar, granulated, powdered, or in 
lumps. At the back of the refinery, freight 
cars are loaded with barrels and sacks of 
sugar for shipment to many towns in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. 
On the water side of the refinery, a barge is 
loaded with sacks of refined sugar. To 
what cities might it go? 

252. The sugar trade. — Nearly every- 
body likes sugar. We grow a lot of it in 
the United States (Sees. 127 and 172), but 
,we also import so much of it that we spend 
Imore for our imported sugar than for any 



oth^ of our imports. There is a great 
trade in sugar, for many countries grow it. 
and many countries import it. (Fig. 259.) 
It used to be very scarce and costly, but 
new inventions, — steam mills, steamboats, 
and trains, — have made it so cheap that 
schoolboys have more of it now than kings 
did when Columbus crossed the ocean. 
Before the World War it cost only two 
cents per pound to grow sugar in Cuba. 

The greatest sugar exporter in the world 
is the island of Cuba. That island is ten 
times as big as Porto Rico, and has level 
plains and rich soil. Cuba is independent, 
with a president of its own. Many Amer- 
ican sugar companies have large planta- 
tions there, with big mills and many Span- 
ish and Negro workers. After the sugar 
harvest, a whole fleet of steamers smls 
away with sugar for New Orleans, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton, and some even for Europe. 

Another sugar-growing region is far away 
from Cuba and the United States. Out in 
the Pacific Ocean there are two groups of 
islands, Hawaii and the Phihppines, whidi 
belong to the United States. Both send 
unrefined sugar to San Francisco where it 
is refined. The Hawaiian Islands offer one 
of the finest places in the world to grow 
sugar cane, because the soil is so very rich. 
How does this happen? Because these 
islands were made by volcanoes. 

253. The volcanic islands.— A volcano 
is a place wha'e melted rock, called lava, 
rises through a break in the earth's crust 
and runs out on the ground, as water would 
from a leaking pipe under the ground. 
The hot lava soon cools, and piles up 
around the hole from which it flows, finally 
making a mountain. (See Fig. 266.) 

The Hawaiian Islands were built up from 
t^e bottom of the sea by the lava from 
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the volcanoes now to be seen 
on these islands. The largest 
of these volcanoes, Mauna 
Loa, has an opening or crater 
big enough to hold a city. 
Melted, white hot lava boils 
and splashes around in the 
crater. At night it lights up 
the sky brilliantly. Every few 
years it overflows, and the 
stream of lava runs slowly 
down the mountainside, cover- 
ing fields, burning forests, and 
sometimes even running into 
the sea, where 
terrible boiling and makes the 
island larger after it has cooled. 

After many years, the lava decays, and 
forms the richest of soil, on which splendid 
crops of cane are grown. Many American 
companies have sugar plantations on this 
lava soil, and hire Haw^ians, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Portuguese people to work in 
the fields. Volcanoes have made rich soil 
in many other parts of the world. 

Often when a volcano is active, there are 
great explosions which blow up the lava 
into such clouds of dust that it covers the 
coxmtry like snow for miles and miles 
around. How does this happen? Some- 
times th^e is water mixed with the lava, 
down deep in the ground. The heat of 
the lava turns the water to steam, just 
as the water in an engine boiler is turned 
to steam, and as the steam gets near the 
surface of the ground, it blows up as 
engine boilers sometimes do. In this 
way the lava is blown into fine pieces and 
sent up into the air. The big pieces of 
lava fall close to the opening, or crat^, 
and help build up the moxmtain. The 
fine pieces form great clouds which look 
like clouds of smoke, but finally fall as 



Courtev of PtiilL Commera*! Mugum 

it Tnakfs a^'^^-^^- A sugki factory in Java. Eacli rattan basket holds WO pouuda 
iiioivca a „f j^^ jjjjj^ sugar. Does it take this much machinery to make maple 
Bogar? 

dust. Sometimes, after this dust falls. It 
is called ashes, because it looks like ashes. 
The explofflons can sometimes be heard at 
a distance of a hxmdred miles or more. 

254. Sugar from tiie East Indies. — A 
long way east of Hawaii, on across the 
Pacific Ocean (Fig. 40) near Asia, are the 
Philippines, the second group of Pacific 
islands belonging to the United States 
which send sugar to us. It was here that 
we saw Emilio, the coconut grower. The 
people there speak Spanish, because these 
islands belonged to Spain for three hun- 
dred years. The people are almost all 
Malays, brown in color. They first learned 
Spanish from their rulers, but now, in their 
schools, they are learning English from 
American teachers. For a long time sugar 
has been one of the cffief exports of these 



Java, one of the Dutch East Indies, is 
anoUier island famous for its sugar cane 
growing. This island is south of the 
Philippines (Fig. 40) and, like them, and 
like Hawaii, has volcanic soil. That small 
island has more people on it than all of 
the United States west of the Missis^ppi 
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Tig. 259. H&p to show the world trade routes of case Bngar. 
pt^t the direction of moTement. In what zone does sugar cane grow? 
what zone do sugar beets grow? 

Kver. The people live in villages, in 
houses made of hamboo and palm leaves 
or of grass. They have fine fields of sugar, 
rice, and beans. The people of Java are 
Malays, but the people of Holland rule 
them and own the sugar mills and many 
of the ships that carry the sugar. The 
sugar that they produce is shipped to us in 
big cases of palm-leaf basketwork, holding 
six hundred pounds each. (Fig, 258.) 

Sugar cane is grown in many other 
places in the warm parts of the world where 
there is plenty of r^ but most of it comes 
from these five moist islands that we have 
just talked about. 

25S. Sugar cane in the United States. — 
You remember that sugar cane is also 
grown in the rich delta soils of southern 
Louisiana, but it costs more to grow it 
there tJian it does in the warmer countries. 
Louisnana has frost every winter, and tiie 
canes do not have such a long season 
in which to grow. It must also be 
planted oftener than in the warmer lands, 
where it lives for many years without 
replanting. 



QTIBSnONS 

1. Describe the loading of a 
sugnr ship at San Juan, Porto 
Rico. Trace it to New York.- 
What did the pilot do in the 
harbor? How was the sugar 
unloaded at a refinery? 2. 
What large island near Porto 
Rico is the greatest cane sugar 
exporter in the world? Why? 
3. Cuba is independent. Name 
and locate its capital. Why 
do many ships from the 
United States go there every 
winter? 4. Name two groups 
of islandB in the Pacific which 
belong to the United States, 
that export cane sugar. Trace 
the ship route to San Fran- 
The allows Cisco. Measure the distance. 
In 5. What part of the com plant 
is planted? Of the cane plant? 
6. How is cane like com? Has it a more or 
a less jouited stem? 7. How many times as tall 
as the man {Fig. 256) is the cane stalk? 8. Which 
are the sugar ports of the eastern United States? 
(Sec. 252.) On what body of water is each? 
9. Why is it that sugar refineries are often built 
at seaports? What city on the Pacific Coast 
receives and refines Hawaiian sugar? 10. Which 
islands, the Hawaiian or the Philippines, are far- 
ther from the equator? 11. Spell and use in sen- 
tences the following: Hawaii, Philippines, lava, 
volcanoes, coconut, molasses. 

12. Where is Java? Who owns it? Compare 
its size, length, and latitude with those of Cuba. 
18. In what direction is the Panama Canal from 
San Juan? New Orleans from Havana? 14. 
What sea is south of Cuba and Porto Rico? 
Notice what islands enclose it and what conti- 
nent is to the south of it. 15. What groups of 
islands does a ship pass going from New York 
to Porto Rico? Which i^ands are nearer Porto 
Rico? 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE ISLAND POS- 
SESSIONS OF T^E tlNirm) STATES 
256. Green tropic isles. — If we should 
set out to ymt all the islands belonging to 
the United States, we should have to go 
sailing about for rather a long time. We 
should have to go in many directions, too, 
because the islands are scattered about the 
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world. Most of ihem are in 
the hot regions where tiiere is 
no frost, but where there is 
enough rmn to make trees 
grow and stay green all the 
time. Besides oranges, bana- 
nas, and pineapples on the 
islands, there are many fruits 
strange to us. There are also 
coconuts, sugar cane, and 
chocolate. 

257. Porto Rico.— Of our 
island possessions the one 
nearest to us is Porto Rico, 
in the West Indies. Porto 
Rico is near enough to send 
early vegetables to New York 

in the winter season. She also exports 
sugar, some coffee, and tobacco. In return 
for these things, we send to the stores of 
Porto Rico clothes, flour and other food, 
tools, and many other things. 

A railroad goes nearly all the way 
around the island, and connects Ponce and 
San Juan, the chief towns. About two- 
fifths of the people are negroes. The 
others are white, chiefly of Spanish race. 
Most of the people are farmers, and there 
are many more people on this small island 
than there are in all Alaska. 

Near Porto Rico, to the eastward, are 
three small islands, St. Thomas, St. John, 
and St. Croix. They are part of the group 
called the Vhgin Islands. In 1916 the 
United States bought them from Denmark. 
Many passing vessels stop at St. Thomas 
to buy coal, which has been brought there 
from the United States. 

258. Hawaii.— From San Juan, the capi- 
tal of Porto Rico, it woxild take a steamer 
two weelcs to sail throu^ the Panama 
Canal and out into the Pacific Ocean to 
the beautiful harbor of Honolulu. Hawsui 



Pic- 2M. A PbUippiiM straw house. 

is two thousand miles southwest of Cali- 
fornia. The volcanoes have made the 
Hawaiian Islands very steep and rou^, 
so that, though the soil is ridi, only a part 
of the island can be cultivated. The 
islands are larger than Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 

Sailing from Hawaii to the westward, a 
steamer would come in about two weeks to 
a little island only thirty-two miles long. 
It is Guam. On it are only a few thousand 
brown men. But Guam is an important 
little island, because there our govaimient 
has a naval station. A naval station is a 
place where coal and other supplies for the 
ships of our navy are kept. Often when 
ships cannot carry enough coal and suppUes 
for the whole of a long journey, they stop 
to get more at Guam, for there our govern- 
ment keeps a huge pile of coal be^de the 
harbor. 

259. Guam and the telegraph stations. 
— On the diore at Guam a viator would 
see several young white men walking 
around. They are telegraph operators 
from the ocean cable station. Guam is 
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249.) One more day of sailing 
would bring the traveler to 
Manila, the capital of the 
Philippine Islands. It is in 
the Philippine Islands that 
Emilio, the coconut grower, 
and his neighbor, the hemp 
grower, live. (Sees. 244 and 
245.) Thick forests and many 
bushes and climbing vines 
cover most of the land in these 
_ islands. Back in the forests 
o. Bntmi Bns.. N. y. are Many black men, who 

FiK- 261. An outriuer canoe and surfboard race in Hawaii. ,. . i-j.. i.-j j -m 

* ^ hve m little hidden villages 




one of the stops on the cable line that goes 
from San Francisco to Asia. An ocean 
cable is a bundle of telegraph wires, bound 
together in water-tight rubber and laid on 
the bottom of the sea. Over this line 
news is sent from one part of the world to 
another in just a very few minutes. It 
takes several men to operate one of these 
cable stations, for someone must be on 
duty every minute, night and day. There 
are many of these little groups of men 
stuck about the world on lonesome islands 
and barren shores, with no other people of 
thdr kind anywhere to be seen for weeks 
or months. They all help to pass on the 
news that we read in our papers. 

On the shore of this little island of Guam 
are the tall towers of a wireless station. 
It sends messages through the air to the 
captains of ships at sea. Regularly it 
sends au- messages to Japan and Hawaii. 
From the naval station at Hawaii the 
messages are sent on to the station at San' 
Francisco (Mare Island), and then on to 
Washington, Newfoundland, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Germany, and Russia. 

260. The Hiilippines.— To the westward, 
five or six days by steamer from Guam, the 
green forests of Luzon come in ^it. (Sec. 
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of grass huts, and have little to do with 
the brown men or the white men. To 
get things to eat, they hunt with bows 
and arrows, spear fish, and gather wild 
fruits and nuts in the forest. Some of them 
have no gardens or crops. Some of these 
people are smaller than white men. We do 
not know how many of these wild men of 
the forest there 
are, but the Amer- 
ican governor of 
the Philippines 
thinks that there 
\ are as many of 
them as tha^ are 
people in the state 
of Maine. 

Fig. 2«. V]«wofthecutond Most of thp 
or an ocean cable. Tie ^jH.^ ,.* . 

strong outer wires protect the FlUpinOS live m 

iZ^S'^f^S^ti^ lowlands as 

tween contains waterprooflng. EmiUo doeS, and 

raise copra and hemp. Others work on 
sugar plantations, and in the oil mills and 
tobacco factories of Manila and other 
towns. There are schools and colleges in 
Manila and some of the other large towns, 
and some of the Filipinos come to American 
colleges to continue their education. Alto- 
gether, the Philippine Islands have as 
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many people as New England, and are 
twice as large. 

261. Samoa. — To go from Manila to 
Samoa, the southernmost of our island pos- 
sessions, would take nearly a month of sail- 
ing. The Samoan Islands are in the South 
Pacific. They, too, are small like Guam. 
They are of UtUe value except as naval 
stations, where ships can get coal and 
repairs. The native brown people are very 
much like those of our other Pacific islands. 



QUESTIONS 
1. How many states are in our United States? 
How are they represented on our flag? 2. What 
other land do we own on the continent of North 
America? 3. Make out the following chart 
using your text-book and maps: 



Our Island Possessions. 


hUHH. 


OCIIH. 


CoimH.NTN.MMr. 









4. Our government has ships called colliers 
especially built for carrying coal. After study- 
ing this chapter, 
write a short para- 
graph on the work of 
these colliers among 
our island posses- 
sions. 

5. See if you can 
And in your languid 
books or readers any- 
thing written by 
Robert Louis Steven- 

« ,^, ... 11 . V. J son. He lived in 
Tig. 263. A b«Il of binder o„„„„ i>„„„ vj 
t«^e made from HuiiU ?*'"°*- ^^race his 
hemp and readj for a binder journey from ban 
in America. (One-fifth ac- Francisco there and 
tual siie.) measure the distance. 

What did he mean by saying he tived the 
second door west from San Francisco? 6. Look 
in the newspaper for a bit of news cabled from 
far away. Bring it to class. Ask your 
teacher to appoint a committee to collect all 
these paragraphs and mount them neatly on a 
sheet of paper. Then name the waters across 
which these messages came. 

7. Stroll through an imagined Philippine gar- 
den. Make a list of the fruits that you would 
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Fig. 264. Stripping Manila hemp fibers from the long- 
leaf BtalkB. 

find. Do any of them grow in the United 
States? 8. Bo you think you would find some 
vegetables that we grow in the United States? 

THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES OF 

NORTH AMERICA 

GENERAL VIEW 

262. The sisal growers of Yucatan.— 

Enrique is an Indian boy. His skin is 
dark, almost black. The sun would bum 
your skin several shades darker, too, if 
you lived in Yucatan with Enrique, where 
the sun shines most of the time. There is 
but little rain, and no frost or winter. 
Enrique never had shoes on his feet imtil 
he was ten years old. Then he was given 
a pair as a reward for going by himself to 
get a jar of water. He never saw a stream 
or a spring or a water pipe. There are 
none of these things anywhere near his 
little village of one-storied, whitewashed 
houses built of sun-dried clay brick called 
adobe. 

When the family needed water in the 
days before Enrique was big enough to 
help, his motiier balanced a big earthen 
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soaks into the ground, runs 
into them. The people then 
have to go down into Nature's 
wells to get water. There are 
caves hke that in many parts 
of the world where there are 
limestone rocks. There is a 
j very large one in Kentucky, 
called Mammoth Cave. 
Many people go to see it 
You can ride in a boat on a 
stream that flows through 
Mammoth Cave. (See Fig. 
173.) 

In the Yucatan cave coun- 
try, Enrique's father works in 

Fig. 265. Cutting sisal leaves to make fiber, Yucatan. Whlit fiber ^^ ^^Sal fields. Sisal is a 
competes with this one? 



water jar on her head with one hand and 
took a lighted candle in the other hand. 
Then she went down a long, crooked, dark 
passageway from the center of the village 
into a cave deep imderground. Here she 
dipped up a jar of water and took it home. 
Since it took her fifteen minutes to make 
the trip, she was glad when Enrique could 
do it for her. 

In Yucatan nearly everybody gets water 
by going down into these caves or under- 
ground passages. Do you wonder what 
makes these passages? This is the way 
it happens. Suppose that there was a 
thick layer of hiffd salt a few feet under 
the earth where you lived. When the rain 
soaked through the earth, it would dissolve 
the salt, cany it away to the springs, and 
leave holes under the ground where the 
salt had been. 

This is almost what happens in the 
caves of Yucatan. Under the earth there 
is limestone. It, Hke salt, dissolves so 
easily that the water has made holes or 
caves in it and the rain wat^, afto* it 



coarse kind of plant that 
grows in dry, hot countries. It has strong 
fibers in its .long leaves. The yucca and 
century plant, which grow in parts of the 
United States, are small cousins of the sisal 
plant. There are factories in Yucatan in 
which the sisal fiber is taken from the 
leaves, after which ship loads of it go from 
Progreso to New Orleans, and New York. 
In America the fiber is made into the twine 



O UDikrwood A L'wlnaod. N. Y. 

Fig. 266. City of Puebla, Mexico, near the snow- 
capped volcano, Popocatepeti, 17,884 feet hi^. See the 
Spanish cathMral and the flat-topped tropical lionsea. 
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wit^ which reapra^ bind up the wheat on 
MacDonald'a farm in Saskatchewan and 
on the wheat farms of Kansas, Dakota, 
and Indiana. Manila hemp from the 
Philippines is also used for binder twine. 

During the World War, we feared that 
we would lose some of our wheat because 
ships could not be spared to bring manila 
hemp the long, long journey from Manila, 
and there was barely enough asal in 
Yucatan to bind up our grain. 

The people of Yucatan sell little else 
than sisal. The steamers from the United 
States, England, France, and Spain, stop- 
ping at Progreso, leave in exchange for 
sisal all the things you can find in any 
store. 

263. Mexico, general view. — To dis- 
cover the size of Mexico, we must look at 



C UMhriKwd i Undenraod 

Rg. 207. LDdlan fruit sellers Id Oie nuirtcet of Cordoba, 
Mexico, where bananas sell at eight cents a hundred. 



Fig. 268. Hexlcuu twisting rope from the fiber of a 

plut much like sisal. Honteiej, Mexico. Note the 

sandals on the ground. Can you make a coarse rope 

of hay, etraw, or excelsior? 

the scale on the map, for Mexico is a big 
country. It is one-quarter as big as the 
United States, but has only about one- 
seventh as many people. How far is it 
from the city of Mexico to El Paso, Texas? 
The few white people of Mexico speak 
Spanish and are very polite. There are 
more native Indians than white people, 
and a great many of the people are part 
Indian and part Spanish. When the white 
man discovered Mexico, the Indians had 
good farms, large cities, and fine buildings. 
Some of these buildings were of enormous 
size and the ruins of them can still be seen. 
The natives did fine work making orna- 
ments and jewelry of gold and silver,. The 
Spaniards made the Indians work the silver 
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O FuUirim' PhoU Strvke 

Fig. 270. In the conldor which surrotmdB the patio, 
or interior coort, of m wealthy Mexican's home. 

mines, and then sent the silver back home 
to Spain. But after the Spanish had ruled 
for tiiree centuries, the Mexicans set up 
their own government. Unfortunately, 
they often fight to see who shall be presi- 
dent, instead of electing him by voting, as 
people should. 

Most of the people of Mexico prefer to 
hve in the hi^, cool plateau that extends 
from the United States into Mexico, and 
reaches from the northern boundary to a 
point south of the capital city, Mexico. 
It is a very fine city, with a beautiful 
Spanish cathedral, and it has ten times as 
many people as has Vera Cruz, the chief 
seaport on the hot coast. 

High mountain ranges on the edges of 
the plateau shut off the rain, so the country 
is very dry. Some of it is an inland basin 
like Nevada, where the streams do not 
reach the sea. On the long peninsula of 
Lower California, people are as scarce as 
they are in Nevada, and like Nevada the 



coimtry is very dry. Little can be grown 
on the Mexican Plateau without irrigation, 
but the land i& high enou^ to be much 
cooler and more healthful than is the 
wet, low plain between Tampico and the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This hot part 
of Mexico has winds from the gulf which 
bring it much rain, and there are swamps 
with many mosquitoes and other biting 
insects. The dry parts of Mexico are 
much like the neighboring parts of New 
Mexico and Texas, and, like them, have 
many cattle ranches. 

On the plateau, some com and wheat 
are grown. On the outer slopes of the 
mountains, where it is lower, warmer, and 
more rany, coffee, tobacco, and many 
fruits and vegetables are grown and sent 
up to the mining towns. (Sec. 264.) 

There are a few sugar and banana plan- 
tations along the Gulf of Mexico, but most 
of the coast is hot, swampy, and covered 
with forests. Bushes and climbing vines 
are so thick that it is hard to pass throu^ 
them, and people have not taken the 
trouble to make homes there. Logs of 
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3 TR£ET 
Fig. 271. A plan of a HezlcaD house. The rooma 
open out of the p«tio, or central courtyard. Thia la 
Spaniah style. The yard la very priiate. 
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often brought from the 
mountams long distances on 
the backs of donkeys. Not 
much fuel is needed throu^- 
out Mexico, for the houses 
are not heated and the food 
is chiefly com cakes and beans 
cooked over an open fire. 

265. The West Indies.— 

The West Indian Islands are 

very interesting places to 

visit. Each island is different 

from the others, and all are 

beautiful. The four large ones 

(name them) are called the 

Greater Antilles. 

Cuba is an independent 

_ republic under the protection 

Hew OrieiJu! of the United States. You 

remember (Sec. 252) that the 

Cubans send us much of our sugar. Thq 

capital, Havana, has four times as many 

people as has Kingston, in Jamaica, or any 

other West Indian city. 

The people on the island of Haiti are 
nearly all negroes whose ancestors were 
brought over from Africa as slaves. The 
east end of the island is called the Republic 
of Sui Domingo, and the west end is called 
the Republic of Haiti. In both of these 
countries the people have of ten fought to 
see who should be president. 

Long strings of little islands that reach 
from Porto Rico to South America are 
called the Lesser Antilles, and belong to 
England, France, and the United States. 
Nearly all of the people are negroes. In 
the olden days there were pirates here, but 
the United States Navy has caused the 
pirates to be very scarce indeed, and the 
people of the West Indies now make their 
living by selling sugar, fruit, and spices. 
On the island of Trinidad, there is a lake 



Courlfv at tlnitsl Fruit Co., 

Fig. 272. Ad eodleBB-belt elevator that takes bunches of Iwaaius from 
Hie hold of the steamer into the warehouBe at the left. 
See Fie. 274. 

fine wood called mahogany are sometimes 
taken out of these forests to be used in 
American furniture factories. Petroleum 
is found in this low plain near Tampico. 
It was the port of Tampico that shipped 
much of the oil that supplied the Allied 
navies during the World War. 

264. Mining.— There are many mines 
in Mexico, for the mountains of the high- 
lands are rich in silver, gold, and copper. 
Much of the machinery used in the mines, 
as well as the food for the men who work 
in them, comes from the United States. 
These things are paid for with the metals 
that come out of the mines. These metals 
make the chief export of Mexico. 

Since Mexico has no good coal, shiploads 
of it must be brought from New Orleans 
and Norfolk to Vera Cruz and Tampico. 
But instead of using coal, the people in 
the interior far from the coast often cook 
with charcoal. This is wood partly burned 
to make it light and ea^ to carry. It is 
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of asphalt. It is like very stiff 
tar. Men can walk on it and 
dig out chunks, but the holes 
slowly fill up in a few hours. 
This asphalt is brou^t to the 
United States by the shipload, 
and is used to pave our streets. 
North of Cuba is another 
group of British Islands, the 
Bahamas. One of these is 
San Salvador, the fb^t island 
Columbus discovered. The 
people of the Bahamas sell 
sponges, which grow on rocks 
in the diallow water near 
their islands. The sponge 
fisherman goes out in a boat 
tiiat has thick plate glass in coori™y of imied vnit oo.. n. y. 

.. • J. mi. I. J.I.- Fie. 274. Belts take the tmncheBthfl whole lenEth of the Btatioa, putting 

Ctie bottom. inrougn tniS them on other belUwUch take Uiem to the waltbic trains. Aew Orleans. 
(daSS he can see where the ^""^ ^'^ cities west of the Usalssippi River to iriiich the; might go. 



sponges are, and with a long hook he can 
trar them from the rocks. When taken 
out of the water, Uie animals die, and the 
sponge is the soft skeleton that is left 

266. The banana trade of the West 
ladies and Central America. — A big white 
ship lies tied to the wharf at the port of 
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Fig, 273. Hap showing the leading tnde routea of 



New Orleans, in Louisiana. Out of this 
ship come big bunches of gre^ bananas, 
riding on a white canvas carrier, and falling 
one after another into the arms of a stream 
of black men, who carry them into the 
freight cars waiting on the wharf be^de 
the ship. Hour after hour, the bananas 
roll out of the ship. All day, aU night, 
and all the next day tiie men work, for 
bananas, unlike apples, wiU not keep long, 
and the ship has thousands of bunches in 
her hold. If a buaach has any ydlow 
bananas, it is laid asdde to be used in New 
Orleans. Only the green ones are loaded 
into the freight cars, one of which is going 
to Kansas City, another to Butte, 
Montana, two to Winnipeg, six to Chicago, 
three to Cleveland, and two to Detroit. 

Let us go with the steamer as it returns 
to the land of bananas for another load. 
It takes us all day to go from New Orleans 
to the gulf. We pass the Ughthouse, and 
gf} out between two long piles of stone. 
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These are jetties, put there at great expense 
to keep the water at the mouth of the 
river from spreading out. The jetties 
make the ch^inel narrow and the current 
swift, so that it scoops out the mud, carries 
it out to deep water, and thus keeps the 
river mouth deep enough for big ships to 
raiter. Many harbors have jetties. 

In three days we 
see the tops of the 
forested mountains of 
the island of Jammca. 
We sail into the 
harbor (^ Kingston, 
the capital of this 
British colony. The. 
ship is tied to the 
wharf, and black men 
be^ to load her with 
green bananas. We 
go ashore, take a 
carriage, and drive 
out into the country. 
We meet scores, hun- 
dreds, of black 
women and ^Is, 
trudging down to 
Kingston, each with 
a bunch of bananas 
on her head. Some 
of the women are 
leading donkeys, each ^"^- a'»-'^»'" 
of which carries two bunches on his back. 

These people have little groves of banana 
plants in the patches of ground aroimd 
th^ grass huts. The small bananas they 
eat at home, but when they hear that 
a steamer has come, they walk off to the 
town to sell all the good bunches they have. 
With the money they will buy some of the 
com meal, flour, bacon, and clothes, that 
the banana steamer brings down from the 
United States. 



Next to the sugar of Cuba and Pck^ 
Rico, bananas are the chief thing we get 
from the countries around the Caribbean 
Sea. In several of the Central American 
countries many large plantations, with 
little railroads running tlirough them, have 
recently been made in the thick forest along 
the western shore of the Caribbean. The 
wind blows from the 
sea and brings plenty 
of rain to this coast 
pUun. Most of the 
work is done by the 
Jamaica negroes, 
who go over and work 
a few months for the 



compames, 
and then go back to 
their little homes. 
Whenever you see a 
banana, you can 
think of the black 
men working among 
the tall green leaves, 
where mosquitoes 
and many other bit- 
ing insects abound. 

About a hundred 
steamships are busy 
all the time carrying 
N V. bananas from Ja- 
maica, Haiti, and the 
Central American countries, including 
Panama. Some even come from Colombia, 
one of the countries of South America. 
Look at the banana trade map (Fig. 273) 
and see the cities to which bananas go, 
and the countries from which they coma 
267. Central America, general view. — 
Most of the people of the countries of 
Central America are Indians, negroes, and 
half-breeds. The few white people who 
rule speak Spanish, for these countries also 



bears Ita fruit in one bundi. . 
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were Spanish colonies. In each country 
there have be^ many civil wars to see 
who shall be president of that country. 
When a man gets to be president there he 
does as he pleases. All the Central Ameri- 
ean countries are like Mexico, in that most 
of the people Hve on the cool plateau, 
which is the southern 
part of the North 
American moimtiun 
system reaching from 
Alaska to the Isth- 
mus of I^nama. 

This plateau is a 
beautiful region of 
moimt^ and forest. 
The people live in 
villages of on&-story 
stone houses, sur- 
rounded by gardens, 
in which grow many 
fruits and vegetables 
that are strange to 
us. Many of the hill- 
ddes are green witii 
the coffee trees, from 
which the plateau 
people get a valuable 
export. Later we 
shall read more about 
coffee trees. 



Describe the carso, the Missisaippi jetties, the 
loading of the boat with bananas, and tlie unload- 
ing at New Orleans. 5. Explain why cotton 
may be called a fiber plant. From what part of 
the plant does the fiber come? From what part 
of the sisal and hemp plants? 

6, What meridian line might a ship follow 
carrying sisal to New Orleans? 7. What ocean 
cxirrent helps bear the ship carrying sisal to 
New York City? 8. In 
a short paragraph tell 
how the sisal workers in 
Yucatan helped America 
to feed people in Europe 
during the World War. 
9. Name the countries 
of Central America. 
How can you t«ll from 
the map (Fig. 40) which 
one is owned by Eng- 
land? 

10. State the dif- 
ference in climate and 
occupations between the 
low coast on the Gulf 
and the plateau country. 
' 11. Add a short para- 
graph to that of 
Question 8, telling how 
a Mexican product 
helped the Allied navies 
in the World War. 12. 
Of what material is the 
woman's apron (Fig. 
267)? It might have 
come from what Amer- 
ican mill town? How 
did she earn the money 
for it? How much do 
o Undttwood * undBTTOni, N. V. ygy pay for a banana? 



QUESTIONS 



1. What nation con- 
quered Mexico, Central America, and part of 
South America? What did they find, especially 
in Mexico? What Unguage is spoken now? 
What people live there? 2. List the products 
of Mexico. Check the ones you use in your 
home or see frequently; also one shipped to 
help the Allied navies during the World War, 
and one used on the grain farm of the United 
States and Canada. 3. Where does Mexico get 
most of her machinery? Why? Coal? 4. Write 
about an imagined journey on a fruit boat from 
New Orleans to Kingston, Jamaica. In returning 
stop a few days and vi^t a banana plantation. 



^- f*' 5'^'U^v*'?^*^ '*^1?'*"S ^, 5"°!?2** Why are they so cheap 
mar have started their joum«; from Central America ,.„ /-.„j„i,„n ^o t^,*^ 
tojourtown. in Cordoba? 13. Tryto 



invent a geography 
game about the products you have beeri study- 
ing. 14. Through what different cities do your 
bananas come? 15. Draw a plan of an American 
house and tell how it differs from a Mexican 
house. Which house would be safer from 
robbers? 16. Why is firewood costly on the 
Mexican Plateau? 17. How would you like to 
eat the same kind of meals the Mexican work- 
man does? 18. In what part of Mexico would 
you prefer to live? Why? What would an 
American need to know to get a job in Mexico? 
19. What countries send us bananas? To what 
ports do they come? 
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268. A jornney to the equator. — ^We sail 
twelve days to the southeastward from 
New York, and our steamer runs into the 
port of Para, a city near the equator in 
Brazil, the largest country in South 
America. 

In the town of Para everybody is talking 
about rubber, — talking just as men talk 
about copper at Butte, Montana, and about 
fish at Gloucester, Massachusetts. Most 
of the money that comes to Para is from 
the sale of rubber. Big, round, black balls 
of it, each ball bigger than a man's head, 
are piled up in the warehouses waiting to 
be taken back to New York on oiu" ship. 
Many barrels and boxes and bales of goods 
are taken off our vessel, as are also bundles 
of barbed fencing wire to be used on the 
cattle ranches on the island of Marajo 
near by. This island is one hundred fifty 
miles wide and lies between two mouths of 
the Amazon, the largest river in the world. 



Some rivers, like the Missisappi and the 
Amazon, have several mouths. Others, 
like the Columbia in Oregon and the Plata 
in Argentina, have only one mouth. 

269. The greatest river in the world. — 
After leaving much freight at Para, our 
steamer starts upstream. It takes us a 
whole day and a night to get out into the 
real Amazon, the river that brings to the 
ocean more water than any other river in 
the world. We sail all day on the Amazon 
without seeing a man or a house or a field. 
The muddy water flows past us, canying 
floating trees that have fallen into the 
stream. Often we are so far from the 
shore that it is hard to see it plainly. 
Whenever we do come near it, we see a 
very dense green forest that comes down 
to the water's edge. The leaves form such 
a thick mass that we never get even a 
glimpse into the forest itself. Sometimes 
we see strange birds flying about. The 
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only Eogn of human life that we see during 
the first five days of our journey is a sheet- 
iron warehouse on the river lank. It is 
there to store rubber. There is a Utile 
village of grass huts about it. 

On the sixth day, when we have gone 
farther up the river than St. I»uis is from 
New Orleans, we stop at the city of Ma- 
naos. It is a little city, no bigger than 
many of the towns in 
the Central States or 
New England that we 
did not mention, when 
we studied these, 
because there are so 
many cities in those 
states. But here, in 
thp tropic forest, 
Manaos is the only 
city on two thousand 
miles of Amazon 
shores. It is in a 
swamp, too (see Sec. 
188), and all the 
bouses are built on 
piles to keep them 
out of the water 
when, in the rainy 
season, the river rises, ^g. Z78. pudnga 
In this region there ^" *' ''^^ *■*'' *" * robber ti 



shows that the whole Amazon valley has a 
great deal of rain, so that it is damp and 
sultry. 

At Manaos, as at Para, the people talk 

of rubber, rubber, rubber. Piles and piles 

of it are stacked up in the freight sheds. 

More freight is taken off our steama* and 

left for the use of the people of Manaos. 

Then for six days more we sail up the river, 

on and on, through 

the dark forest. 

There seems to be no 

end either to the rivo* 

or to the forest. We 

are now farther from 

the Atlantic Ocean 

than Canada is from 

the Gulf of Mexico. 

We have sailed into 

another country, 

Peru, and we find 

there the little town 

of Iquitos. 

270. The rubber 
gatherers. — Here 
several dark-sldnned 
Portuguese rubber 
dealers, passengers on 



are seasons when it rains every day, and 
oth^ seasons when it does not r^ at all 
few weeks. 

In the streets of Manaos are trolley cars 
tiiat were built in St. Louis and brought 
down in sections. Nearly everybody in 
Manaos goes trolley riding in the evening. 
You must either do that or sit by an 
electric fan, if you expect to keep cool in 
such a hot, muggy place. The map (Fig. 
279) shows why it .is so hot; we are close 
to the equator, where it is always mid- 
summer. And the rainfall map (Fig. 293) 



We go with one of 
them to see what he will do. First he has 
the many boxes of goods for his warehouse 
taken off of the ship. As we look about 
the streets we see Indians wearing straw 
hats, cotton shirts, and blue overalls; they 
are idling about the streets. The rubba- 
merchant makes a contract with two of 
them to get him some rubber. He gives 
them six long knives that look like 
butcher knives and are called machetes, 
some clothes, a small tent, some mosquito 
netting, and some fiour, com meal, dried 
be^, dry beans, and canned salmon. These 
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Fig. 280. Relief Hap of South America. 
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high pomt of the bank, thirty 
feet higher than the river, 
where it cannot be flooded 
when the river overflows in 
the rainy season. 

271. Gathering rubber.— 
Six Indians from the village 
take the new machetes and 
, start into the forest, hunting 
' the rubber trees. These trees 
are twenty to fifty yards 
I apart. To get from one tree 
! to the next, a path has to be 
cut with the machete through 
o h,M^> Pho^ 8^ t^e tangled vines and bushes. 
Ugfb iHuk on the Amazon River In two days each man has 
^'^^^■'S-2^- found his string of rubber 
trees and has cut the path from tree to 
tree. The next day he taps the trees by 
cutting big gashes in the bark and fasten- 
ing up tin cups to catch the sap that flows 
out. The following morning he goes 
around with buckets and collects the sap, 
which is white like milk. 

This sap is made into rubber by dipping 
a wooden paddle into the sticky sap and 
then drying the sap in the smoke of burning 
palm nuts. After much dipping and dry- 
ing, there is on the paddle a big, black ball 
of crude rubber, a ball as big as your head, 
such as we saw in the warehouses at Pam, 
or in the automobile tire factories of the 
United States. (Fig. 282.) 

The smoke that dries the rubber is so 
strong that sometimes it makes the men 
blind. 

In a few days the rubb^ gatha'ers must 
chop out the i)aths agdn, for in that hot, 
wet country the vines and bushes grow so 
fast that it is almost imposable to keep 
the ground clear. 

After a few weeks, the rubber trees have 
been bled to d^th, and our Indians chop 



things the Indians will need on their jour- 
ney up the river to get rubber. 

The Indians load their boat and paddle 
away up the Amazon. The first night out 
they camp on the bank. The next morning 
they turn into a smidl river, a branch of the 
Amazon. This stream is so narrow that 
the branches of the trees sometimes meet 
overhead, and the Indians have trouble 
getting their boat through the tops of trees 
that have fallen into the stream. One day 
the nibiier seekers shoot a wild pig that is 
busy rooting on the bank; and once they 
see a jaguar, a large cat-like animal, lying 
on a limb of a tree waiting to spring on 
some passing animal. One night they will 
have to sleep in the boat, because the shore 
is so muddy that there is no place on it 
for the tent. The men need to wrap up 
in mosquito netting if they are to get any 
sleep, for the whole Amazon buzzes night 
and day with mosquitoes and other biting 
insects. 

After five days' paddling up this branch 
stream, the Indians come to their own 
village of leaf houses. The village is on a 
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out new paths to fresh trees. At the end 
of three months, the r»n begins to fall 
every day, the river rises, and water stands 
in the forest. This ends the rubber gather- 
ing season. The canoes are now loaded 
with the precious balls of rubber, each of 
which is worth several dollars, and the 
Indians paddle down to Iquitos. The 
Portuguese merchant is there to take the 
rubber, which pays for the things that the 
Indians got from the merchant when our 
ship came there. There is enough more 
mbber to pay for another boatload of 
supplies. These will have to last the people 
in the village until the merchant comes 
^ain next year. 

272. Flat plain with few people. — People 
are few and far between in the Amazon 
Valley, but altogether there are thousands 
of Indians on the many Uttle rivers of 
that vast forest. Each year they are 
chopping their way through the jungle, 
fighting mosquitoes and snakes, and smok- 
ing the rubber that we use the next year 
for rubber shoes, bicycle and automobile 
tires, garden hose, rubber toys for the baby, 
pencil erasers, and for many other useful 
things. 

This Amazon Valley is a part of one of 
the flattest plains in the world. In the 
season of daily rain the rivers overflow for 
miles and miles on each »de. In one place 
you can actually get into your canoe and 
paddle from the Amazon Valley into the 
valley of the Orinoco, which is north of the 
Amazon. The place where you might do 
this is in a big swamp where a little river 
called the Cassiquiare flows at one end into 
the Rio Negro, a branch of the Amazon, 
and at the other end flows into a branch of 
the Orinoco, the great river of Venezuela. 
(See Fig. 284.) 

At the southern edge of the Amazon 



Fig. 282. Dn'iBE nibber on the banks of the Dcayali 

River, Pent. Wbat food does the North Amaricon 

Indian preBerre bj smoke? See Sec. 139. 

Valley, there are large swamps that flood 
in the rainy season, so that a canoe can go 
from the branches of the Madeu^ River 
into the headwaters of the Paraguay River. 
If we should make this jom^ey from the 
mouth of the Orinoco to the mouth of the 
Paraguay, we would begin to think the 
world had almost no people in it at all, so 
many, many days would we be paddling 
through the forest seeing only birds, mos- 
quitoes, snakes, monkeys, and a few other 
wild animals. Occasionally we would pass 
a small village of Indians, some of whom 
had never before seen a white person. 

Near the southern end of the journey, 
we would get out of the hot coimtry, out 
of the forest, and into the land of farms 
and ranches. Steamboats would be on the 
river, even great ocean steamers, bound for 
London, Antwerp, and New York. What 
capital cides would we find on this river? 

273. Rubber in other lands.— The great 
Amazon Valley does not grow all the rub- 
ber in tiie world. There is land enough 
and to spare; but there are not workers 
enough because the place is so unhealthful. 
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tations, went to the islands of Ceylon and 
to Singapore, in southern Asia. (Fig. 444.) 

The island of Ceylon, about the size erf 
the state of Maine, has more people than 
are to be found in all the Amazon Valley; 
and near Smgapore there are Malays and 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese who 
come down from Canton and Shanghai to 
get jobs on the rubber plantations. 

Most of the world's rubber is now grown 
in these plantations. It comes to America 
and Europe oh the steamers that call on 
the way back from China. The plantation 
rubber trees live on from year to year as 
apple trees do, for Uie European overseers 
do not let the mrai bleed the trees to death 
by tapping them too much. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Compare the rubber gatherer (Fig. 278) 
with the rosia gatherer in Georgia. What is 
alike about them? 2. What two things about 
the climate are good for plants but bad for man? 
3. From what you know of the climate of the 
Amazon Valley, account for the great volume of 
water in the river. 4. Do the boats in Fig. 281 
look like those in Fig. 254? Do you think they 
were made in the same way? 5. Find out from 
Section 292 why the rubber merchant ia a 



Several kinds of trees will produce rub- 
ber, and some of them grow wild in the 
forests of nearly all hot countries. Some 
rubber comes from the lowland forests of 
Mexico, of Central America, and of some 
of the West Indian Islands. The black 
men of the African forests hunt out and 
kill their rubber trees just as the Indians 
do in South America. There is the rubber 
port of Boma, on a great African river near 
the equator (Fig. 404), just as there is the 
South American port of Para on the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic. 

274, Rubber plantations. — Since the 
automobile has made us need so much 
rubber, we have learned how to plant 
rubber trees in orchards, just as we plant 
apple, peach, or orange trees. If you 
were going to set out a rubber plantation, 
you would want to go to a place v/here you 
could hire people to work on it. To fuid 
places where thwe were plenty of helpers, 
the Englishmen, who started rubber plan- 



6. Recalling the different forest products you 
have studied in this book, fill out the following 
chart. (Do not forget the sap products.) 









7. Look at the map of the world. In what other 
places do you think rubber might grow? 

8. Trace the canoe route from the mouth of the 
Orinoco to the mouth of the Parana River. 
When only can this trip be made? Is it easy or 
dangerous? 

9. Trace the route followed by the rubber 
from Iquitos to New York. 10. If you have a 
public library where you live, get Theodore 
Roosevelt's book "Through the Brazilian Wil- 
derness". Perhaps your teacher will read aloud 
parts that tell what difficulties Mr. Roosevelt 
and his son went through while searching for 
an unknown river. 
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boats and taken by tram over to the 
northern seacoast at Cartagena, the chief 
port of Colombia. 

276. Up the great river.— We go up 
the river on a steamboat built in the 
United States. It is driven by a big wheel, 
placed at the back of the boat where it will 
not strike floating logs. The river banks 
are lined with pastures, swamps, and forest, 
in which are some rubber trees. We see 
but one or two little straw-house villages 
each day. Hour after hour we pass the 
green forest of the hot and xmhealthful 
tropic lowland. When the boat stops, the 
mosquitoes bite us. 

277. The pack mules. — On the fourth 
day we stop at a town on the west bank of 
the river. Hundreds of pack mules stand 
in the streets near the wha^. Much freight 
is unloaded, but we notice that there are 
no big boxes. That is because everything 
must be carried on mule back, there being 
no rmlroad or wagons here. There is only 
a path or trail, and that is so bad that 
sometimes the mules sink in the mud nearly 
up to their bodies. Traveling or getting 
supplies in Colombia is hard work. 



Photo. Polfidiin' FlMa Srritt 

Fig. 285. Steamboats on the Hagdolena River. Wliat 
do thn use for fuel? JuBt the edge of the stem paddle 
can be seen. The boat is HiBsissippl BJver t^e. 

C3JMBING TO THE COFFEE 

PLANTATION 

275. A trip to Colombia. — Let us go and 

see how our cup of coffee comes to us. 
After seven days at sea from New York, 
we land at the little city of Cartagena on 
the north coast of Colombia. The few 
white people we see are dark-skinned 
Spaniards, but most of the people are 
black. Mules with bells on their necks pull 
a Kttle street car along the rough, cobble- 
stone street. This is not a very busy city. 
From here we take a train and ride for 
three hours through pastures and the dark 
green forest. Finally we come to the end 
of the railroad, which is on the bank of a 
rivea*, the Magdalena. The river does not 
look very large on the map, but it carries 
more water than the Ohio River does. 
Steamboats cannot go into it from the sea 
as they go into the Mississippi, for its 
mouth is choked with sand, which spreads 
out into a wide delta and makes many 
shallow mouths. Neither are there any 
jetties here, as at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, so the freight coming down the 
river has to be xmloaded from the river 



Fig. 2Se. Canyiog coffee sacks on board a__„___ . 

Santos, BraziL In what oOier way might tha neks b« 

pot on board? 
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On the fifth day the water 
of the river becomes swift. 
The boat goes very slowly 
and finally stops. It can go 
no farther; there are falls just 
ahead. 

We are surprised to see a 
railroad here, for we are six 
hxmdred miles from the ocean. 
The railroad was made to 
cany freight around the 
rapids and falls. All the 
freight in our steamboat is 
unloaded and put into little OPutiiiiun'PiMtoBerTiiM 

wooHpn par^ Wp trpt in alnna ^8- ^^- ^'''' '"'^*» lo*ded with coffee sacks ready to start for the 
WOOaenears. VVe get m aiong jj^g^^^^^^jf^^y^ Colombian highlands, what wiU they bring 

with the other passengers 
from the boat. Several times, as we ride 
along the bank of the river, we see the 
white foam and hear the roar of the water- 
falls. After we have ridden several hours 
and have traveled seventy miles, we reach 
still, deep water once more, and the rail- 
road ends. Another steamboat, smaller 
than the last one, is tied to the bank. How 
did it get here? It was put together right 
here, from pieces made in the United States 
and sent out in boxes. 

On the boat once more we ride all day 



up the river, until it bt^omes narrow and 
the boat can go no farther. It is a week 
since we left the ocean and we are still on 
the Magdalena River, at a little town 
wha% the railroad starts to Bogota, the 
capital of Colombia. 

2?8. The coffee plantations. — Our Uttle 
ttain begins to climb. Up and up we go. 
The air grows cooler. After several hours 
of this riding, we are four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Soon we begin 
to pass villages of stone houses. In a big 
paved yard in the midst of 
one of the villages we see 
people with hoes stirring piles 
of something. They are dry- 
ing coffee in the sun. The 
people of this village are coffee 
growers. The green forest we 
see on the mountainside above 
the village is not a wild forest, 
but a grove of carefully 
planted coffee trees. The 
coffee tree is very different 
from the rubber tree; it loves 
oPuiiBihm'FiBtoswviB fhc cool, Well-drained moun- 
tainside rather than the hot, 
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the coffee sacks down to the 
boat landing or the railroad 
station brings back two 
packages of frei^t. These 
two packages contain provi- 
sions for the people in the 
village. We are surprised to 
see how many different thmgs 
there are in the store in this 
village. 

279. The city on a high 
plateau. — Twelve hours after 
leaving the Magdalena, our 
train reaches the edge of a 
high, level pl^ called a 
....... .^ = - plateau. It is higher than the 

A cofiee plantation oa Oie road to Bogota. Grores of coff«e top 01 any mountain m OUr 
■ hiUtop. Coffee Backs and piles of coffee are on the ™p_ (.mmtrv past of thp Miss- 
foreground. What is the next thing that wiU be *"™ CO>«J''ry e^St 01 ine JVllSS 

is^ppi River. It is cool and 
pleasant here, and in an hour and a half 
our train takes us thu^y miles to Bogota, 
the capital. We are surprised to see what 
a big city it is, and what fine buildings it 
has, and how many white people there are. 
During our joiuney from the sea we have 
seen few people besides Indians and 



Fig. 280. 
trees ar< 
diriug floors in the foreground. 

done with this coffee? 

damp lowland in which we found the 
rubber trees growing. The coffee trees are 
well cared for. Bushes and weeds are cut 
away, and the trees are kept trimmed so 
that they are not much higher than a 
man's head. Thus it is easy to pick the 
berries. 

The coffee berries look like red cherries. 
They are picked from the trees by hand, 
the soft fl^ is thrown away, and the seeds 
are then put through several machines to 
get them ready for market. 

See what a handy crop coffee is for these 
highland people. Their plantations are 
often far back in the mountains, but they 
can put two sacks of coffee on the mule's 
back, and away the animal goes. If they 
tried to ship lumber, they would find that 
the mules could not carry it. If they tried 
to ship wheat or com, they would find that 
neither crop would bring enough money 
to pay the freight. A sack of coffee brings 
much more money than a sack of wheat or 
com would bring. The mule that carries 



The nights are so cool that it feels good 
to sleep under blankets. We are happy 
to find that there are no mosquitoes. This 
is all because we are on the plateau, a mile 
and a half higher than we were at Cai-ta- 
gena. It is so much more pleasant here 
than on the hot, low plain that we can 
now understand why people are willing to 
make the long, hard journey that they 
must make to reach here. 

For their own food, the plateau people 
grow com, beans, and many vegetables, 
and sometimes wheat. They have she^p 
and cattle, and sell hides as well as coffee. 
They also sell gold and emeralds, which 
they dig from the mountains. 
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280. Otiier coffee countries. — Look at 
the map (Fig. 279) and you will see that 
the plateau of Bogota goes on northeast- 
ward into Venezuela where there are 
several towns, among them Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela. Coffee is grown here 
too, and in some of the stores in the United 
States you will find coffee called Maraeaibo 
and another kind called La Guaira, named 
from the Venezuelan ports that ship it to 
the United States and to England. 

Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, is 
nearer the sea than Bogota and has a rail- 
road that goes to La Guaira, but the httle 
trains have a hard climb pulling up the 
moimtain. The people in all of these 
countries like to live on the plateau where 
it is cool. They nearly all export coffee 
and hides, and often have to send them 
down to the seacoast on mule back, be- 
cause it is so hard to build roads and r^- 
roads in such steep places. 

281. The greatest cofifee country. — Cof- 
fee is grown in many countries, but there 
is one country that ships more of it 
than all other countries together. This 
great coffee shipping country is Braal. 
In that large coxmtry the plateau comes 
close to the ocean; hence it is easily 
reached from the seaports. From Santos, 
the great coffee shipping port, to Sao Paulo, 
the metropolis of the coffee district, the 
railroad cars are pulled up to the edge of 
the plateau by a cable, as cars are some- 
times pulled out of mines. 

On the plateau back of Santos and Rio 
de Janeiro are coffee plantations with 
thousands of acres planted with the little 
green trees. Sometimes they stretch 
almost as far as one can see. Two-thirds 
of the world's coffee is grown here and 
shipped from Santos and Rio de Janeiro. 
Aak yoxir grocer about Rio coffee. 



O Publitbin' Pboto StrviH 

Fig. 290. A Ti«w down one of the streets in Santos, 

Braiil, the largest coffee port in the worid. Across Oie 

harbor, the highlands apon which Hie Coffee trees 

grow can be seen. 

Many of the people who grow coffee trees 
have come from Italy to work in the coffee 
plantations, just as the people of Europe 
have come to the United States to get the 
high wages that our industries offer. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Tell about the difficulties of a trip from the 
coast of Colombia to the coffee region. 2. How 
higb above the sea is the coffee plaatation? 
To what height have you been? How high is 
your home? 3. Look at the coSee plantation 
(Fig. 289). Is the climb up and down the hills 
behind the house steep? Why are mules gen- 
erally chosen for these climbs? 4. Why is 
coffee roasted at the big seaports where it is 
unloaded? Is sugar refined there? Are peanuts 
roasted there? 

5. What makes you sure that a bag of coffee 
is too heavy for you to cany? (Fig. 288.) 6. 
Locate and tell something about Rio de Janeiro ; 
Bogota; Santos. What city in North America 
is about as far north of the equator as Santos is- 
south? Are the trees and plants in them 
alike? 
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people because it is too hot and too 
wet. 

284. The western hi^ilands. — Each con- 
tinent has a long western highland close 
to the Pacific, but the western highland of 
South America, the Andes Mountain sys- 
tem, is much narrower than the western 
highland of North America. Measure 
them on the maps and see for yourself. 
(Figs. 48 and 279.) 

The western highland in South America 
is mtich higher than is the one in North 
America. We have already seen that it is 
a mile and a half high in Colombia, but it 
is over two miles high in Pern and Bolivia. 
On this plateau is a lake called Titicaca that 
is nearly three miles above the level of the 
sea. There are steamboats on this lake, 
and a railroad comes to its shores from the 
Peruvian port of MoUendo. People used 
to say that the first steamra- on that lake 
cost its weight in silver, because men had 
so much trouble getting it over the high 
Andes. It was carried in sections on the 
backs of mules that had to climb along 
stony ledges in the ^des of steep, narrow 
valleys like the canyon of the Colorado 
River m Arizona. It was very hard work, 




Fig. 291. Population map of South America.. 



GENERAL VIEW OF SOUTH AMERICA 

282. The Isthmus of Panama.— The 
map (Fig. 40) shows that South America 
lies a little to the east of North America. 
The Isthmus of Panama connects the two 
continents, but no one ever goes from one 
continent to the other by way of the 
isthmus, because it is covered with tangled 
forest like that in the rubber country. It 
is much easier to go from one 
continent to the other in ships 

than to cut roads through such 
a forest. 

283. The wide part.— 
North and South America are 
alike in several ways. First 
each has a wide northern part. 
In North America much of 
this wide part has few people 
because it is so cold that it is 
hard for people to keep warm, 
and but little food can be 
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grown. The wide part of ^iS- Z92. A fomilj of native Indians in their dugout canoe on one of the 
smaller rivers in the southeasteni hiehlands of Brazil, near Santos. 
Which boat is easier to build, this one or the Eskimo's? 



South America has few 
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and the workers bad many accidents. 
Once a mule fell from a cliff and his load 
was lost. Then the steamer had to. wait 
months to be finished, until new pieces 
came all the way from England. 
We expect, land near the equator to be 

hot, but this plateau ■ « 

near Lake Titicaca % -», 

is cold because it is | "^'*^^*»^^- 

so high. Sometimes 
the Indians wear 
wool masks to pro- 
tect their faces from 
the biting wind. 

285. Great cen- 
tral valley.— The 
third Ijkaiess be- 
tween the two 
Americas is that 
each has a great 
river valley and a 
great low plain in 
the center. What 
are the names of the 
rivers? Can you 
tell which of these 
valleys is of more 
use to man? (See 
Sees. 103 and 272.) 

286. Eastern 
highlands.— The 
fourth likeness is ^'8- ^'3. iuinf«m 
that both continents have eastern high- 
lands. In North America the Appalachian 
Highlands have the finest coal field in the 
world. (Sec. 196.) In South America the 
Brazilian Highland has no good coal, but it 
has the largest iron ore deposits in the 
world. Very little iron is made here, how- 
ever, because there is no coal with which 
to smelt it. The Brazilians are beginning 
to ship the ore to Baltimore, where it is 
made into iron and steel. Then Brazil 




buys some of it back for railroads, steel 
buildings, and many other things. The 
eastern highlands of both North America 
and South America are divided into two 
parts by great rivers, the St. I^wrence 
and the Amazon. Which is the more useful? 
The highland in 
North America to 
the north of the St. 
Lawrence has few 
people in it (Sec. 
54), because it is 
rough, rocky, and 
cold. The north- 

eastern highlands of 

South America 
(Guiana) have only 
a few Indians in 
them because they 
are surrounded by 
wide hot plains hav- 
ing heavy rainfall, 
thick forests, and an 
unhealthful climate. 
We know very little 
about that region 
and brave men 
think it is a danger- 
ous place to explore. 
Some tribes of In- 
dians there never 
'P <rf South Americ. ^^ ^ ^^Ite man. 

287. Climate. — There is frost once in a 
while in the Brazilian coffee country, and 
in all of South America to the southward. 
You see, however, that most of South 
America is a land without frost. Most of 
North America is a land of frost, as you will 
see by re-reading Section 179. 

There is snow in southern Chile and 
southern Argentina, but there is no large 
region in South America where farmers 
must build bams for their cattle, as people 
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have done in North America. We shall 
soon read about them. 

QUESTIOHS 
1. Write a comparisoD between North Amer- 
ica and South America, following the model: 
How North America and South America 

Are Alike. 



rtioto Dr. WUIkm C. Fnbc^ UidTcralir Hiatura, Ptdliddrliii 

Fig. 2M. A group of Corajas Indians, some of the 

native people of Central Brazil. See the tattooing on 

their bodies. 

do in New England, the North Central 
States, and many countries in Europe. 

288. The men of the hot land and of 
the frost land. — The white man is a man 
of the frost lands. Nearly all the countries 
of the world that have no frost have people 
with dark skins — red, yellow, brown, or 
black. Since the frost land is so much the 
smaller part of South America we see that 
this country is not as good a country for 
the white man as is North America. We 
have already seen (Sec. 279) that most of 
the people in Colombia, Venezuela, and the 
Amazon forests are Indians, and we are 
not surprised to learn that South America 
has only about half as many people as 
North America. It has only about one- 
third as many white people as North 
America. Many of these are people from 
Europe who have gone to the frosty part 
lof South America and made farms and 
'built raih*oads and cities, just as others 



1. Wide at the north 



5. 



2. Which river, the Mississippi or the Amazon, 
flows across more parallels of latitude? 3. Why 
is the St. Lawrence Valley better populated than 
the Orinoco Valley? the MissisBippi than the 
Amazon Valley? 

4. Why do not large ocean steamers enter the 
Orinoco as they do the St. Lawrence? 5. Which 
is the largest country of South America? of 
Nori^h America? (See Reference Tables.) 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE NORTHERN 
COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
289. ColombisandVenezueU. — ^Wehave 
already seen that Colombia and Venezuela, 
two of the three countries of northern 
South America, have their capital cities 
and most of their people on the high 
plateau of the northern Andes, where the 
scenery is beautiful and the climate is, 
comfortable. Each of these countries is 
larger than the Middle Atlantic and South 
Atlantic States together, and each has a 
large part of its land m the wide, open 
valley of the Orinoco River. Most of this 
valley has a rainy season and a dry season. 
In the rainy season much of it is flooded 
swamp. Then the grass grows quickly. 
In the dry season the grass turns brown 
and the leaves in the forest dry out, so that 
grass fires and forest fires will run for great 
distances. These kill most of the trees, 
so that most of the Orinoco Valley is a 
treeless, grassy plain. 
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There are many herds of cattle here, but 
not nearly so many as there would be if 
the climate were more healthful, and there 
were not so many mosquitoes and other 
diseaae-cairying insects. Only a few people 
live here, and the little trade they have is 
carried on by small steamers that run up 
the Orinoco from Port of Spain in the 
island of IVinidad. 

290. Guiana. — Guiana is the only part 
of South America that is not independent. 
England, France, and Holland each has a 
colony there. Guiana has very few white 
people, and they all live near the seashore, 
because the northeast wind blowing in 
from the ocean makes the shore cooler and 
more healthful than the interior. The chief 
exports are cane sugar, gold and balata, a 




Pig. 295. BoUroBd map of South America. Compare 
this map with the population map. Fig. 2Q1, and see 
that the most people and the moat railroads are in the 
«tma regions. Why are w> few railroads in the central 
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Fig. 296. Native Indians in southern British Guiana 
starting a fire. 

gum that the natives gather from trees in 
the forests. It is used in water-proofing 
electric wires. 

THE EASTERN COUNTRIES 
GENERAL VIEW 

291. Brazil a country of great size. — It 
is hard for us to understand what a big 
country Brazil is. It is actually larger than 
the United States and Prance together. 
But it has fewer people than France, and 
less than a fourth as many as the United 
States. 

We know that there are not many people 
in the Amazon Valley of Brazil. In much 
of the highland of interior Brazil so few 
people live that there is not a nulroad or 
a city for hundreds of miles. The popula- 
tion map (Fig. 291) and the raihoad map 
(Fig. 295) show that most of the people 
of Brazil live on the highland in the south- 
em part of the country, where the great 
export, coffee, helt^ supply them with 
money to buy flour from Argentina; coal, 
cotton, and woolens from England; ma- 
chinery, oil, and lumber from the United 
States; and other manufactured things 
from many other countries. Rubber from 
the lowlands brings in the rest of the money 
they need for this trade. 
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mulattoes, whose ancestors were brought 
over from Africa as daves to work in the 
sugar and coffee plantations. Bahia and 
Pfflnambuco are the two largest of these 
east coast cities. Steamers from the 
United States and England call there for 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, and hides. 

Hides are an important export from most 
of the Brazilian ports, as there are many 
cattle ranches on the plateaus of the 
interior. For a long time, hides were the 
only goods that could be carried out on 
carts and pack mxdes. But now that meat 
is so valuable, some rmlroads have been 
built to the interior to bring the cattle to 
the coast. There the animals are slaugh- 
tered and the meat is made ready to be 
Kg. 297. A beach scene in tiu> harbor of Rio de P"* mto cans as IS done at Chicago or 
jmneiro. The docks are hi anottier part of the h*rbor. Kansas City. Meat from the Brazilian 

See how the hiKblande extend to the edge of the sea. . , i j - > ■ . - 

plateau, packed m Amencan tin cans, went 

292. The Portuguese language.^ The to France for the Allied Army during the 
people along the coast and the railroads World War. 
speak Portuguese, for this coimtxy was 
settled by people from Portugal, while 
Spaniards settled all the rest of South 
America and gave it the Spanish language. 

293. Large cities. — Rio de Janeiro is a 
large, beautiful city. Only three cities in 
the United States are larger. It has a 
harbor made brautiful by high, steep hills, 
with bare rocks and green forests. Many 
of -the wealthy people, both native and 
foreign, have their homes in a suburb two 
thousand feet up on the edge of the 
plateau, to which they go by trolley cars 
driven by water-power. 

Sao Paulo, the coffee center (Sec. 281), 
is a prosperous city, having about as many 
people as San Francisco. 

^ong the coast, between Para and Rio 
de Janeiro, there are several cities with ©Pubi«haiPiiotoa«Tw 

fanning districts near them. Most of the ''•S- 298. The cathedral and plaza (public square) of 
, , ,, ■ . Para, Brazil. Where else have you seen trees like 

people along this coast are negroes or these? in what kind of climate do tk^ grow? 
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Fig. 299. Carcasses of beef In an Aj^entlne cold 
ttong* plant awaiting shipment to Sag\Maii. 

The easiest way to get from Rio de 
Janeiro to some of these cattle ranches is 
to go by ocean steamer the thousand miles 
to Buenos Aires, and then to take a river 
steamer, which will, in about a week, land 
you at Asuncion the capital of Par^uay. 
From there a smaller steamer will carry 
you in another week up to the cattle 
ranches of interior Brazil, a region of great 
open spaces and broad grazing lands. The 
cattle industry is increasing there and is 
now the main industry. 

294. The Plata countries.~Three coun- 
tries, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
have most of their trade with the oUier 
countries of the world by way of the Plata 
River. 

We have already heard much about 
Argentina when we were reading about 
wheat (Sec. 81), com (Sec. 74), meat 
(Sec. 87), and wool (See. 114). You 
remember that Argentina is nearly one- 
third as large as the United States, but you 
understand that the map of South America 
is on a smaller scale Uian are the maps of 
the United States. 

Argentina and Uruguay are very, very 
diflferent from the other coimtries of South 
America. They ^e in the land of frost, 



when white moi ean be strong and healthy. 
Though western Argentina is a dry country, 
there is rain enough for farming in eastern 
Argentina and Uruguay. Large areas of 
land like those of Iowa and western 
Canada, rich, level, and without trees, are 
ready to plow up and plant to a crop. 
Here we find Italian and Spanish immi- 
grants using American farming machinery 
and cultivating large fields of wheat, com, 
and alfalfa. In other places there are 
great flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 
Big meat packing planta are in the cities. 

295. Argentina and Kansas. — The rain- 
fall map shows that the rainfall of westem 
Argentina is light. This country is hke 
Kansas, good for com in the east, good for 
wheat to the west of that, and, still farther 
west, so dry as to be good only for ranch- 
ing. This dry Argentine ranch coxmtry 
reaches from the hot plains of Bolivia 
southward to the Straits of Magellan in 
the land of snow. 

Argentina has about as many people as 
has Pennsylvania. Its capital is a rich and 
prosperous city with many fine buildings, 
and with nearly as many people as Chicago. 
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It is the chirf trade Most of the few peo- 
center for all Argen- pie who live in the 
tina, and for Para- western Chaco are 
guayaswell. It is by Indians, who have 
far the greatest rail- but little to do with 
road center in South the white men. 
America, and the The eastern part of 
largest city south of the Gran Chaco is in 
the equator. Paraguay, a country 
Uruguay is a eoun- larger than Uruguay, 
try not quite so large As it is a hot and 
as Kansas. It is humid country, white 
very much like the people have not gone 
best part of Argen^ there as they have to 
tina and has the same Argentina and to 
industries. Sheep Uruguay. Most of 
and cattle are the the people of Para- 
chief wealth. Mon- guay are Indians; 
tevideo, its capital, is some are negroes; 
a well built city hav- ^ ,„, ^ ., , ^ .,^. oivbii.h«. Fhou,8«vi« and a few are white. 

, Fig. 301. The camtol building of Argentiiu, Buenos _ „ 

mg as many people aitm. What building in theOnited sutes does Oiis r Or many years, all 

reMmbie? For wb«t is etch used? the trade of Paraguay 

has gone up and down the Paraguay River 



as Washington, the ' 

capital of the United States. 

296. The Gran Chaco and Paraguay. — 
Northeastern Argentina is in the land of 
heat, heavy rains, and forest. This re^on 
is called the Gran Chaco (Great Forest). 



on steamers. It is warm in Paraguay when 
it is frosty at Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. These places are to each other as 
Florida is to Philadelphia and New York. 



Courtaiy of U. S. Dipt. JW 

Fig. 302. An Italian ftimer in front of his thatch-roofed shack on a rented com farm in Argentina. Com is 
stored in the fodder-covered stack at die left. Do 70U think his house would look like this if h* owiMd the fann? 
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Early in the season steamboats come down 
from Paraguay loaded with vegetables and 
fruit to be eaten by the people of Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo, when it is too cold 
to grow such things near these cities. 
Oranges are so pl^tiful in Paraguay that 
they are sometimes used for p% feed. 
There are many cattle ranches in Paraguay, 
and Americans from Chicago have recently 
built meat packing plants there, and are 
sending the meat to Europe by way of 
Buenos Aires. 

QUESTIONS 

1. In Uie Argentine m^t paddng houae (Fig. 
299). what do you notice about its clean appear- 
ance? Its oze? The amount of meat in it? 
2. Where in the North Central States would 
you find Buch packing houses? 3. Look at the 
number of grain elevators in the harbor of 
Buenos Aires (Fic. 300). Along what waters 
in the United States are such elevators? 4. Send 
four cents to the New York Times, New York 
City, for a copy of that paper. It advertises 
Bteamets to South America. Find the ports to 
which they go. How many ship notices are in 
this paper? In other papers? Make a map 
showing the routes of the sulings advertised. 

5. How does a person travel from the capital 
of Brazil to the capital of Paraguay? To the 
ranches of Western Brazil? 6. How would you 
travel from your home to the United States 
cattle ranches? 

7. Why do you like the capitol building in 
Buenos Aires? Of what is it made? S. What 
beautiful view is there from Santos? From Rio 
Janeiro? 

THE WESTERN COUNTRIES 

THE IflTRATE WORKERS 
297. A land without rain. — Chico is an 
Indian boy whose fatho* works in a nitrate 
plant in Salar, Chile, about thirty miles 
from tile town of Antofagasta. Chico 
never saw but one rain in his life. That 
was a little sprinkle five years ^o, and 
there was not enough of it to wet his 
clothes. In the long strip of country 



where he lives between the Andes and the 
ocean, ran is a very great rarity indeed. 
The climate is so dry that nothing what- 
ever can grow. In 1880, the armies of 
Chile and Peru fou^t a battle out in this 
desert, and for years afterward the dried 
bodies of dead m^i and dead horses were 
to be seen lying where they fell in the 
desert. This fact shows how very dry 
indeed this part of the world is. 

We all know that salt will quickly dis- 
solve in water, but here in this desert of 
Peru and Chile, and in a part of Bolivia 
near by, the salt just lies on the ground, 
shining like snow, because Uiere is no 
rainwato- to cany it away. 

AH day \oag out in this salty plain, 
Chico's father shovels a kind of salt called 
nitrate into a cart and the driver hauls it 
ova* to the nitrate factory. There is no 
garden, no tree, no grass, aroimd the little 
stone house where Chico lives. When he 
gets his moth^ a bucket of water, he has 
to buy it, because water is so scarce. All 
the water in this village of Salar is brought 
in a pipe from a stream at the foot oi a 
snowfield high up in the Andes, nearly one 
himdred miles away. 

298. The trade of tlie wet land with 
the dry land. — Every two daj^ a train 
comes from Antof^asta, bringing potatoes, 
cabbages, apples, and all kinds of food for 
the people at the nitrate works, and bales 
of hay and sacks of grain for the horses 
and mules. 

But Antofagasta is almost as dry as 
Salar. All of the food which this town 
sends to Salar, and all of the food which 
the people have at Antofagasta, comes in 
ships from southan Chile, where it rains 
and where men can have farms. 

Antofagasta is about as far from the 
equator as is the tip end of hovrec Cali- 
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Fig. 303. A scene along one of the ndnlesB parts of South America's west coast. This is the way tta« nitrate 
workers' shore appears. What would you see if this coast had regular and heavy rains? 

from southern Chile moved up into the 
desert to work in t^e nitrate plants. 
Hundreds of ships went to Antofagasta 
and Iquique, got nitrate, and took it to 
England, France and the United States. 
Ships carried nitrate from Chile, while 
wheat waited in Australia, although people 
were going hungry at the time. 

299. Increasing our food supply. — Now 
that the war is ova-, we are using the 
dynamite to blast rocks in mines, qxiarries, 



fomia. You remember that Lower Cali- 
fornia and Arizona are very dry, while 
there is a great deal of rain in Washing- 
ton State, farther away from the equator. 
It is that way in South America also. 
Central Chile has some rain and a tem- 
perate climate like California. Here 
oranges, grapes, pears, peaches, apricots, 
and other fruits are grown as they are in 
California. Farther south in Chile there is 
much rain and snow, as in Washington 
State, British Columbia, and 



The farmers of central and 
southern Chile get nearly all 
their money by selling food to 
the miners in the desert to the 
north, where many thousands 
of people live in villages as 
dry and foodless as is Chico's 
village of Salar. 

During the World War, 
this desert was one of the 
busiest places in all the 
world; for the nitrate of soda, 
which is found in the salt 
there, was used to make gun- 
powder, dynamite, bombs, 
and torpedoes. Many people rf'&mS" 



O PuUiibn' Photo Scnin 

Fig. 304. A fanning scene in southern Chile. Find on the nUnfaU m^ 
• "• ,293) where such a picture might liBT0 been taten. 
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and roads. Many chemical 
factories use nitrate to make 
things which we find in the 
drug store, and the farmers 
also use it as fertilizer to feed 
the crops. Shiploads of ni- 
trate go to many ports in the 
United States where there 
are fertilizer factorira. You 
remember that the cotton 
growers in our Southern 
States use a great deal of 
fertilizer. Nitrate of soda 
looks like very coarse salt. 
If you want to see cabbage or 
lettuce grow rapidly, scatter 
a thimblefull of nitrate on 



P!g. 305. On the Peru Central Railroad. The railroads have great 
difflcnltjr In finding passes through the Andes. Tunnels are often 
XT — J 1 — . — y(j„ g^jp TXeta flie 



roots of the plant. Be care- 
ful that it does not touch the stem or 
leaves. The use of nitrate as a fertilizer is 
one of the many ways by which educated 
men have recently learned how to make 
the earth give us much more food. If we 
are willing to work and can live at peace, 
there is no reason why anyone should 
go hungry. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Copy the following sentences, fillins out the 
blanks. 

Going from southern to northern Chile, I 

pass from a land of ram to a land' of 

rain. 

Traveling from Lower California to 

Alaska, I go from a land of rain to a 

land of rain. 

The miner in Chile depends on his 

neighbor in Chile for food. 

The nitrate for , , and is 

shipped through the Panama Canal. 
2, Write a story with this title: "Chico's father 
works In Chile to make my father's garden 
grow". Make it interesting. 

3 . What do the wet lands across the sea send 
to Antofagasta? 4, Doyougetyourwatersup- 
ply from a well, a spring, or a city water system? 
Where does it come from before you get it? 



the mountainside i 
THE ANDEAN COUNTRIES. 

300. An ancient dvilizaticai. — The four 
Andean coimtries lying south of the equator 
have varied surface and climate. They 
are long enough to reach from the Panama 
Canal to Alaska, so there is room for many 
things. They have plateaus, high moun- 
tains, rich mines, deserts, and low, hot, 
swampy fcn^sts. But they do not have 
any wide, rich pl^ like tiiat of Argentina, 
Illinois, or Iowa. 

When the Spaniards came to this part of 
South America they found the Indians 
hving very much as the people in Europe 
lived. On the cool plateau of Bolivia and 
Peru the dark-sldnned natives had good 
farms. They grew potatoes," which the 
Spaniards had never seen before. They 
also had flocks of vicunas and llamas. 
These wool-bearing animaU, which the 
Spaniards had never seen, are somewhat 
like sheep. They ran wild on the Andes 
Mountains before being tamed by the 
natives. For a long time the Uama had 
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mountain* in the United 
States. It carries ores of cop- 
per, ^ver, and gold from the 
mines of Peru. From Bohvia 
we get tin. 

These miners and farmers 
on the plateau have two lands 
of trade. The railroads bring 
them fropi the west all kinds 
of things that come from the 
factories of Europe. On the 
east side of the plateau there 
are no railroads; hut trains of 
o Pubbibin' Photo SfrricB pack mulcs cllmh up the 

Fig. 306, This crude bridge in Peru Is the same Und thst the andent r,„_j 4._„;i„ „„_„^„„ !..„«„„«„ 
Incaa buUL How does it differ from Oie bridges about your home? hard trails, carryuig bananas. 

Would such bridge* cany our automobUes? sweet potatoes, coffee, and 



been the only work animal in these coun- 
tries, and is still used to carry packs and 
to carry ore from the distant mines. He 
is a cheap animal to keep, because he picks 
his food from the wayside as he goes along 
with his burden on his back. (Fig. 311.) 

The andent people of the Andean Coim- 
tries made cloth of the llama wool. They 
had good stone roads, too, which men can 
^still follow for hundreds of miles across the 
plateau and along the mountainHdes. We 
can still find the ruins of cities there, and 
large stone buildings partly destroyed. 
The walls ^ow that the men who made 
them could move enormous blocks of 
stone and build splendid walls. These 
wonderful people had great quantities of 
gold and silver, and you remembe" what 
trouble it caused them. 

301. Peru and Bolivia. — Most of the 
people of Peru and Bolivia are still Indians 
or half-breeds, only one-seventh bang of 
the Spanish race. White men from Eng- 
land and from the United States have 
helped them to build railroads up the 
Andes to the mines on the plateau. One 
of these raihoads runs higher up than any 



other products that grow in the warm 
lands, and are wanted by the people on 
the cold plateau. The pack mules carry 
hack cloth and other European goods for 
the people east of the Andes. 

302. Ecuador. — The physical map shows 
Uiat Ecuador lies partly in the Andean 



Fig. 307. Tbe people who now live in this town still 

grow wheat on the little terraces which were built so 

many, many years ago t^ the Incas. Peru. 
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L ui. iiiumni, in uw auunce, is over . 
Compue It vitk Mt. Hisd, Fig. 277. 



Plateau and partly in a low plain on each 
ade of the plateau. The name Ecuador 
means "Equator", and the country is 
called hy that nsme because the equator 
passes directly through it. The capital 
city, Quito, is almost exactly on the 
equator. Quito is far up on the plateau, 
350 miles from the port of Guayaquil. 
Like Bogota, Quito is a hard place to reach, 
for it is ten thousand feet above the sea. 
But this gives it a delightful climate. All 
of the year it is like the pleasant days of 
spring. Wonderful volcanoes and other 
beautiful moxmtains can be seen from 
Quito. 

The people on the plateau of Central 
Ecuador are farmers who keep cattle and 
sheep, and who grow com, beans, and 
wheat on soil that is very rich, because it 
was blown out by the volcanoes and fell 
as dust in the mountain valleys that He 
between the ranges of the Andes. 

You remember that steamers from New 
York go up the Amazon into the low plan 
of eastern Ecuador where the rubber 
gatherers live. (Sec. 269.) 

A great deal of rain falls at the equator. 



In low plains along the equator there is a 
thunderstorm every afternoon for several 
weeks at a time. Instead of saying, "I 
will meet you at four o'clock to-morrow", 
men say, "I will meet you after the rain", 
or "before the rain". Between showers 
it is hot and damp, and there is very little 
wind. These conditions make the plain 
around Guayaquil very hot and wet, with 
no cooling breezes. 

303. Chocolate. — Such hot, himiid places 
smt the cacao tree. The chocolate that we 
all like is made by grinding up the seeds of 
the cacao. Every girl and boy who eats 
chocolate candy has probably had some- 
thing from Ecuador. These seeds, called 
beans, grow in a big pod somewhat like a 
cantaloup. 

For a long time, Ecuador exported more 
cacao beans than any other country, but 
there is much cacao land in the rainy zone 
along the equator, and now there is more 
cacao grown m Brazil (Amazon Valley) 
than in Ecuador. The greatest cacao 
r^on in the world is the coast of Guinea in 
West Africa, where negro slaves still work 
on the chocolate plantations. 
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The cacao beans go to many chocolate 
factories in England, Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Sp^n, for the people in all 
those countries are as fond of chocolate as 
we in America are. 

The plain along the west coast of South 
America has many kinds of climate. In 
Ecuador, it is covered by the jungle, in 
which the cacao trees grow if men will cut 
the othw trees away. In Peru and north 
Chile, the wind blows away from the coast 
so that no moisture comes from the ocean; 
and the mountains are so high that very 
httle moisture can get over them from the 
east. This makes the coast a glaring white 
desert^ as we have seen. (Sec. 297.) 
(Fig, 303.) 

In the south of Chile the wind blows 
from the ocean over the high Andes, so the 



mountain sides are dripping wet, green 
with forests below, and white wiUi snow 
above, very much as on the coast of Alaska. 

304. Peru and Chile.— In central Peru 
some streams come down from the Andes, 
and the people use the water for irrigation. 
Some of it is led into sugar plantations, 
and the sugar is sent to the United States 
and to England. In some places in north 
Chile, it is so dry that drinking water is 
hard to get. Here, where Chico and the 
nitrate workers live, are copper mines. 
Copper is the second export of Chile, but 
nitrate of soda is much more important. 

At Santiago we come to the good farm- 
ing country, which is hke central California. 
Here the west winds bring rain from the 
sea; therefore it is dry on the eastern side 
of the mountains. In the southon third 
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of Chile, the shores and is* 
lands, tike those of South 
Alaska, are so rocky that 
there is little space for men 
to live. 

Chile is a very narrow 
country, lying between the 
top of the Andes and the 
ocean. How far would it 
reach if we laid it east and 
west with one end at New 
York City? How far north 
would it reach if one end were 
placed at the lower end of 
Lower California? Of Florida? *^ 

Chile is about as large as California and 
Oregon together. Most of its people are 
of the Spanish race. They are industrious, 
and call themselves the Yankees of South 
America. Santiago, the capital, is a larger 
city than Washington, D. C, and is con- 
nected with Buenos Aires by the only 
railroad that crosses the Andes. 

On the Strait of Magellan is Punta Are- 
nas, the most southerly town in the world. 



C PuUiibcn' Fholo Servioe 

Fig. 311. Llamas txrryitte their loads of ore from the 

Andes, picking; their living as they go. The driver 

sticks his head through a hale in Uie blanket instead 

of wearing a coat. Bolivia. 

i-ia 



QUESTIONS 

1. How does the horse help the prospector in 
Colorado? {Sec. 117.) What do the mules in 
Colombia carry down the mountain? the llamas 
in Peru? Notice llamas feeding along the path. 
(Fig. 311.) Is their food abundant? Will they 
travel quickly? For what sort of weather is the 
driver prepared? 2. Describe a llama. Have 
you ever seen one in the zoo or circus? Why can 
he climb? 

GENERAL QnBSTIONS 

1. Which part of South America has a very 
warm climate? Which has a climate much like 
ours? 2. Describe the great varieties of climate 
in Ecuador or another Andean country. 3. Name 
the largest country of South America, its chief 
products, the cities that ship them. 4. Name 
three big rivers of South America. Why are 
they of such great use? 

5. Name the La Plata countries. Which one 
is the most like the United States? Name its 
products. Why is its capital the greatest city 
in South America? 6. List the independent 
countries of South America. Spell correctly. 
Which two have the highest mountains? Which 
is the narrowest? Which have frost country? 
Which two have no seacoaat? 7. Name the 
island north of Venezuela owned by Qreat 
Britain, What group of islands east of the 
Strait of Magellan does she own? 

8. Compare the cocoa industry of Ecuador 
with that industry elsewhere. 9. Will the 
Panama Canal increase trade between the 
United States and South America? 10. Why 
has South America a smaller population than 
North America? 
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Fig. 313. The Eiffel Tower in Puis, 084 feet high, the UUest structure in the world. BleMtors carry pi 
to th« top to Me th« wonderful view of the dty and Burroundinc country. The tower is used as a tmuatlantic 
winlHB atatioii, and by •dentiats in obsernbg all cononta and weathei. 
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EUROPE 

THE SHIPS AND SHiraTniJ)ERS OF EUROI^ 



305. A contin^it of many countries. — 

Europe is not a hot land like most of South 
America, but a land having frost hke the 
United States. It was from this good con- 
tinent of Europe that the many kinds of 
white people came who settled in North 
America. People still come from Europe 
to America to Uve. Such people are now 
called immigrants. 

Biux)pe has more countries than eitha* 
South America or North America. Alto- 
gether there are more than twenty countries 
in Europe, and the people there speak more 
than twenty languages. In some countries 
there are two or three kinds of people, each 
having a different language. 

The people of many European countries 
have helped to bxuld up the United States; 
but Great Britain has done more than any 
other country, for it is from her that we 
get our English language and the kind of 
government in which the people pick out 
law-makers by voting for them. People 



still speak of England as the "Mother 
Coxmtry" of the United States, although 
we have been an independent nation for 
nearly a century and a half. 

306. The 8hq>yard. — ^Look at the globe 
or at the map of the world (Fig. 40) and 
compare the size of the United States with 
that of the British Isles. You can eaaly 
understand that when many people live 
close together on such small islands they 
need to build and to have many ships. 

Mary McGregor is a shipbuilder's 
daughter. She lives in a little stone house 
in Scotland, near the city of Glasgow, on 
the bank of the river Clyde. The Clyde is 
not a big stream hke the Hudson or the 
Delaware. Once horses used to wade 
across it near Glasgow. But now at that 
same place men have dug out the dirt and 
blasted away the rocks, making the water 
deep enough for ocean steamers to come up 
to the city. At many other places along 
the coast the people of Great Briton have 
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done much digging and blasting to make 
channels deep enough to float big ships. 

From the door of her home, Mary Mc- 
Gregor looks across the Clyde into a ship- 
yard, where she can see the row of long 
ways (shdes) on which ships are built. 
She sees ships grow, day by day, as her 
father and other men, with noisy hammers, 
rivet piece after piece of steel to the grow- 
ing ^ps. When a ship at last is finished, 
many people come to see it laxmched. To 
launch a ship the props are loosened, letting 
the great heavy mass of steel slide into the 
water where it bobs lightly up and down. 
A puffing little tug boat pulls it up to a long 
wharf. There it is tied fast, and for many 
days and weeks men are bssy putting in 
the engines and machinery that will make 
this great iron house swim across the sea 
and carry men's burdens. 

The many parts of a steel ship are made 
in different buildings of the yard. In one 
&e great plates for the boilers are riveted 



EUROPE 

together with red-hot rivets; 
in another, the engines are 
built; in another, the great 
outer plates of steel are made 
and rivet holes punched along 
the edges. On the ways, 
these sheets are riveted to- 
' gether over the steel frame- 
I work which has come from 
its separate building. Many 
machines and many workmen 
are needed to make the parts 
of ships and to put them to- 
gether. 

The coal used in melting the 

ore was dug from a deep mine 

a few miles away, for south 

conitav ii ■n« MuKiiiMUr Ship Ciui Co. Scotland has onc of the many 

— ' at Hanchester, En|;Iu ' — 
il boats, trelght cars, a 

' " lucky Island of Britain. 



*SJr"^'i<Si?|."Si,*t^"S'wS;'S?SiS <^ f^-^ ^ be loum in this 

flnt, second, and third stMies of flio wardionM. 



307. Other ship-building cities. — The 

United Kingdom of Great Brit^ and Ire- 
land owns more ships and builds more ships 
than any other country in the world. 
There are shipyards in many British cities, 
particularly on the river Clyde near Glas- 
gow, on the river Tyne, near Newcastle, 
and at Belfast in Ireland. The Danes 
build ships at Copenhagen; the Norwe- 
gians build them at Christiania; the Butch 
at Rotterdam; the Italians at Genoa; the 
Germans at Hamburg and Stettin. 

QDESTIOnS 

1. Walk toward Europe. 2. What people 
that you know used to live there? Locate the 
countries in which they lived. What route did 
they probably take to reach America? From 
what port did they sail? Where did they land? 
3. Is the coast line of Europe more regular than 
that of North America? 4. Draw an outline 
map of Europe. Name the largest peninsulas, 
seas, gulfs, and bays, the highest mountains, 
and the greatest plain. 

5. Name some languages of Europe. 6. Would 
we be more w less friendlv with Canada if we 
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had a different language? Why? 7. Compare 
tiie number of countries in Europe and in North 
America ; in Europe aiid South America. Which 
of tiie continents that you have studied has the 
fewest countries? 8. How are the Clyde and 
the Delaware Rivers alike? 

9. Find Glasgow (ng. 321) and Philadelphia 
(I^. 198). What is alike in their location? in 
manufactures? 10. Of what material were 
Columbus' ships made? Why are steel ships 
better than his? What drove his ships forward? 
What two kinds of fuel drive steel ships forward? 
11. Write an interesting paragraph about 
"Shipbuilding on the Clyde River." 

THE TTNTTED KINGDOM 
308. An island kingdom. — The People 
of England sometimes say their country is 
a "Right little, tight little island". It is 
a fine country, rich in things useful to man. 
The island called Great Britain has three 
political diviaons, England, Scotland and 
Wales. Ireland is also part of Uie king- 
dom, the fxUl name of which is the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
We often say Great Britain for short. 

All together, both of these larger islands 
and the sev^td islands near them are 
not as large as California. But fifteen 
times as many people live there. This is 
because the British Isles are good from end 
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OWm.B.Rsu.PhilHldptiB 
Fig. 318. The castle overlooking fiie town of Arundel, 
England. Mtny casdes are still found in Eniope, 
most of tlian in ndns. Why does the castle have such 
naiTOW windows, and why are there notches In Oie 
lop of the waU? 

to end, and have in them so many things 
that people need for making a living. 

309. Climate. — The climate of these isles 
is fine for men. The west wind from the 
Atlantic blows most of the time and gives 
a mild winter and a cool summer. This 
happens because the water of the ocean 
does not become hot in simi- 
mer or so cold in wint^ as the 
land does. Enough rain falls 
to keep the British fields green, 
the pastures growing, and the 
country beautiful. The Eng- 
lish people love to have their 
homes in the country. Even 
the king is proud of his farm 
and of his fine cattle. There 
are more British breeds of 
sheep and horses and cattle 
pho<o.ch«.M«.R«hawr,N.Y. than of any other three coun- 

. llMt farmhonses of the British Isles have ^latched roofs, tries of the world. People 
Igna of ■ moist cUniate do yon see in this jdcture? How many , , li. j.i. j x i 

kinds ot noflng can you name? Which is cheapest? have DOUgbt tbem and takeq 
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Pig. 319. A British fanner witb his dog driving some 
lambs to market The yards and gardens ere com- 
monly enclosed by a wall. 

them to every continent, because they are 
the best animals to be had anywhere. 

310. Agriculture. — Most of the land in 
Wales, in northwest England, and in the 
highlands of Scotland is hilly. Every day 
or two the land is wet by rains and mists. 
In so moist a climate plenty of grass will 
grow for pasture; thei^ore this is a gr^t 
sheep and cattle country. For himdreds 
of years the herdsmen and the farmers of 
Scotland and Wales made their hving by 
selling meat, wool, and milk. SoutheastfflTl 
England is a plain. It has less rain than 
west England and so is a better country for 
general farming. Here fanners grow 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and vege- 
tables. To make room for pastures and 
fields nearly all the British forests have 
been cut down, and no lumber is left. 
Almost every board used in Britain comes 
there in a ship from some other country. 

311. Harbors, trade and shippii^. — The 
many good harbors in the British Isles pro- 
tect ships, and make it easy to fish in the 
sea, and to sail to other countries for trade. 
There are more good harbors on any one 
side of Great Britain than on the whole 
west coast of South America. Every year 



thousands of ships from every continent 
go to the British cities such as liv^pool, 
Glasgow, and London. London, on the 
river Thames, even though fifty miles in- 
land from the aeacoast, sends ships to 
more places than does any other dty in 
the world. To let the many ships in and 
out, the river Thames had to be dug 
deeper, and when the ships filled the river 
for miles, places for great docks WCTe dug 
out of the dry land. The city now stands 
all around these docks, and a second badn 
has been dug several miles below the dty. 
312. Manufacturing cities. — All parts of 
the United Kingdom are close to the sea, 
but some of her big cities are inland, near 
the coal mines, which supply the fuel for 
factory engines. The cities of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield make iron articles; 
Manchester (Sec 185) is famous, you 
remember, as the great center for cotton 
cloth; at Leeds and towns near it, woolen 
cloth is made. From these four cities 
British ships carry machinery and material 



Courtoy of Ameticsa WodIch Co. 

Fig. 320. An English spinning factory where woolen 
yam is spun. Compare these spindles with ttke spin- 
ning machines shows in Pig. 1S3. 
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Fie. 322. EngUsb binen in on Australian warehouse 
UupecUnt: raw wool for a dofli factory in England. 

for clothing to every country in the world. 
And the same ships bring back from other 
lands all the raw cotton used in Great 
Britain, as well as the sugar, lumber, 
copper, and oil, most of the wool, and 
much of the wheat, meat, and fruit. See 
how useful her ships are to Great Brit^. 
They are kept very busy carrying away 
the things the kingdom makes, and bring- 
ing back other kinds of things that her 
people need for food and for manufacturing 
thar exports. 

London is the greatest manufacturing 
cityof all, with thousands of factories where 
hundreds qt thousands of people work. 

The map shows you that the British 
ports are in pairs, — ^in the south, London 
and Cardiff; in the center, Liverpool and 
Hull; in the north, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. The fast vessels that go up the 
English Channel to France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany stop at Southamp- 
ton in pas^g. 

313. Minerals. — Best of all, Great Brit- 
ain has many good coal fields, and near 
them are many iron mines. The presence 
of coal and iron together gave England the 
best machines and the best cloth in the 
world. Great Britain was the first country 



to have factories wha« steam engines drove 
weaving and spinning and other machines 
made of iron and steel and wood. She 
also was the first country to make iron 
ships to carry her things to be sold in 
other countries. Thus England became<a 
great trading country. As people who had 
factories made money, other factories wwe 
built, and of course, to make homes for the 
workers, cities grew up around the factories, 
until now about three-fourths of the people 
of England live in cities and towns. 

314. Sports. — In the English factory 
towns Saturday is a half holiday and many 
football games are played. Sometimes as 
many as a hundred thousand people go on 
Saturday afternoon to watch the football 
game between the teams from rival towns, 
for the EngUsh are very fond of football, 
cricket, walking, and other outdoor pleas- 
ures. The English weather is so much 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
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Fig. 324. Cricket is the great game In England. 

than is the weather of New England and 
tiie North Central States, that the English 
people play football nearly all the year. 

Instead of the baseball which we play so 
much in Amerira, English school boys play 
cricket, a game somewhat like baseball. 

31S. Scotland and Wales.— A long time 
ago these countries were independent. 
Their language is still a little different 
from that of the English, but they all read 
English. The Welsh once took an English 
prince to be their king and thus joined 
England. The English asked the King of 
Scotland to become their king. He did 
this and united the two coxmtries. We 
have ab-eady seen (Sec. 309) that both are 
hilly, damp countries. They both have 
a scanty population except in the lowlands 
where there is coal. The Scotch coal is 
near Glasgow, which is a great manufactur- 
ing city. The Welsh coal mines are near 
Cardiff, a port that sends shiploads of coal 
to France, Italy, Brazil, Egypt, and many 
other countries. The Scotch have for 
centuries spun their clothes in plaids 
peculiar to their own coimtry, and often 
use bright and beautiful colors. (Fig. 326.) 
The simpler plaids are used by the shep- 
herds watching their flocks on the beautiful 
hills of Scotland, and the great old families 
have each their own separate plaids called 
after their names, but which have been 
used and enjoyed by other people around 
the world. Scotch people may now be 
found in almost every country in the world. 



316. Ireland. — Ireland is swept by so 
many damp winds from the Atlantic, 
bringing clouds and showers, that it is one 
of the greenest islands in the world. For 
this reason it is called the Emerald Isle. 
The climate is too damp for wheat to grow 
well; somost of the fanners grow oats and 
potatoes, and keep cows and pigs. They 
send eggs, butter, and meat to English 
factory towns. Irish bacon is thought to 
be so fine that some of it is even brou^t to 
the United States. 

Ireland does not have coai, except as it 
comes in ships from England ; so her fac- 
tories have not grown like the factories of 
Scotland and England. Her chief cities 
are Dublin and Belfast, which you see are 
close to England. Some of the largest 
ships in the world have been bmlt in Bel- 
fast. The people of Ireland once rased 
flax, a plant about two feet high and having 
tough, strong fibers in the stalk. From 
these fibers people spin thread to make a 
fine, strong cloth called Unen. For a long 
time, the Irish wove fine linen by hand, in 
their own homes. Now it is made in 
factories at Belfast, Dublin, and in oth^ 
parts of Ireland. Before the World War 
most of the flax used ior weaving came 
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Fig. 326. Scotch Highlanders. One is dandng the 
famous sword dance to bagpipe music. See the moun- 
tains, which ue common in Scotland. 

from Russia and Poland, near the Baltic 
Sea. 

The Irish people have a very great sense 
of humor, and make many 
jokes. Many Irish people 
have come to America 
and taken an active part 
in our politics and gov- 
ernment. 

317. The British Em- 
pire and its capital.— The 
British Empire includes 
other lands and islands 
heside those of the British 
Isles. These are called 
dominions and colonies 
and they are over eighty 
times as big as is the 
United Kingdom herself. 
In these lands are more 



as may be foimd in all of North and 
South America together. 

London is the capital of the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire as well. 
For a long time it was the largest city in 
the world. Now New York is larger. 
People from many lands go there to see 
its buildings and other interesting sights. 
Often in London one may see sunburned 
Englishmen who have come back from 
Canada, South Afiica, Australia, or some 
other British possession to visit the mother 
country. Sometimes one sees tall, dark, 
handsome Hindus, with turbans and big 
beards and native costiimes. They have 
come from India to see the King. Black 
men come from British colonies in Africa; 
brown men from British colonies in the 
East Indies; Chinamen from the British 
colony of Singapore. (Fig. 444.) Perhaps 
some of the visitors have business in Lon- 
don, for here are the offices of himdreds of 
companies that own and manage planta- 
tions, mines, railroads, and factories in 
many of the foreign countries, where 
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British traders and travelers have set up 



318. Government. — England has a king, 
but the laws of the Empire are made by a 
Parliament, a body similar to our Congress. 
By electing members of Parliament the 
people rule. The king receives distin- 
guished visitors from foreign countries, 
makes speeches, attends many meeting 
and receptions, lays the comer stones of 
new buildings, and has many other duties. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What two large islands with many small 
ones form the United Kingdom? 2. What are 
the people from each part of Great Britain 
called? Of Ireland? 3. Compare the islands 
with one of our larger states in area and popu- 
lation. 4. Why does thia small country build 
and own more ships than any other country of 
the world? 5. Why is it also one of the g^Batest 
manufacturing countries? Name the three 
manufactures for which it is most noted; the 
cities chiefly famous for them. 

6. Why do three-fourths of the people of 
England live in cities? 7. In Portland, Or^on, 
would you be able to play football all winter as 
English boys do? Would you in Montreal? 
8. Name some things we produce that are not 
produced in the United Kingdom. How does 
this influence trade? 9. What does Australia 
buy from England in exchange for wool? 

10. Why is Ireland wetter than the east coast 
of England? What difference is there in the 
crops of Ireland and England? 11. Name three 
ways in which the chilled beef is distributed 
through England. 12. Compare the traveling 
cranes (Fig. 316) with the banana conveyor at 
New Orleans and coffee loading at Santos. 
(Fig. 286.) 

GROWING SUGAR BEETS AND 
RABBITS IN FRANCE 

319. A French farm village. — Jean 
Ribot is a French boy, fourteen years of 
^e, who lives in a village near the Belgian 
boundary. His house is on the road from 
Calais, France, to Brussels, Bel^um. In 
the village in which he lives there are only 
thirty houses. Two miles away across the 



usea ore made of these beets? 

level pl^n is another httle village. Jean 
can see its church steeple from the village 
where he hves. On the level plain between 
the villages there is not a tree or a fence, 
but only the many little fields cultivated 
by the farmers who have their homes in 
the villages and who go back there when 
the day's work in the fields is done. 

In France, as in nearly all parts of 
Europe, the farmers hve in villages, with 
their houses and bams close together, and 
they have their farms on the land surroimd- 
ing the villages. Jean's father, Pierre, is a 
farmer. His fifteen acres of land are a 
mile away from the village. He has two 
horses and three cows. He does not need 
two horses on his iifteen acres all the dme, 
so he does the plowing for his neighbor. 
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who has only five acres and no horses at 
all. He helps Pierre in return. 

320. The French farm.— There are five 
fields in Pierre's farm. In one he grows 
clover; inothers, oats, wheat and potatoes; 
and in the last one of all he grows sugar 
beets. Each field grows a different crop 
each year. This is called rotation of crops. 
The horses and cows eat all of the elovor 
and oats. Some of 
the wheat will be 
sold; some of it will 
be taken to the miller 
at the end of the vil- 
lage near the church. 
The miller will keep 
one-sixth of it for 
grinding it into flour. 
Three acres planted 
with potatoes will, if 
the weather is good, 
produce six hundred 
bushels, nearly all of 
which will be sold. 

Tending the sugar 
beets is the biggest 
task of all on the 
fittle farm. Pierre 
covers the field with 
manure, which he hauls out from the 
bam in the village. Then he plows the 
earth deeply and harrows it over and over 
again until it is almost as soft and fine 
as meal. Jean and his mother, and Sus- 
anne, his sister, drop the seeds into the 
long, straight furrows that Pierre makes 
with the plow. This is very particular 
work, for the seeds must not be planted 
too thickly or too scantily. When the beet 
seeds have sprouted, thousands of little 
weed seeds have sprouted, too; and the 
entire family must spend days, on hands 
and knees, picking out the httle weeds and 



thinning out the beet plants mth their 
fingers, for no machine can do this work. 
They take dinner along with them and 
stay all day in the field, the baby sleeping 
in the wagon most of the time. Several 
families eat lunch together and have a 
sociable time. 

One day as Jean eats his sandwiches, he 
counts twenty -five wagons standing about. 
They belong to 
people from three 
different villages who 
grow their beets on 
this well tilled and 
densely peopled 
plain. 

321. The rabbits. 
— At evening the 
families get into their 
wagons and ride back 
to the village where 
they live. The 
Ribots take home a 
big basketful of the 
weeds and little beet 
plants for the rabbits 

©rnddntoodtUmletFood.N.y. tO Bat. 

A wagronloftd, carloads, and bias full of t „ „_j n. _ ,. 
sugar factoiy: What states in the United Jean and SusaUne 

States grow beets for sugar? have some rabbit 

hutches in the shed against the side of the 
bam. Rabbits can live in small boxes or 
hutches. Jean and Susanne have four 
mother hares (big tame rabbits), each of 
which raised three families of children last 
year— fifty rabbits in all. Each rabbit 
weighed four pounds when it was sold. 
How many pounds would that be for all? 
Jean and Susanne had a snug sum of 
money, for they received twenty-five cents 
a pound for their rabbits. But that was 
all the money they had for a whole year; 
and they saved most of that, for every boy 
and girl in France is expected to have's 
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tig. 330. A small French town. See the farmer's 
dnellins and farm buildings in the foreground. The 
bouse, bam and other buildings often surround a ;ard. 

bank account while still a child in school. 
In the summer time the rabbits are fed on 
weeds from the garden, and grass, and on 
beet tops from the field, but in the winter 
the bunnies eat potato parings and the 
same kind of grain and hay that is fed to 
the horses and cows. 

There are rabbit hutches in nearly every 
back yard in the village, and in the next 
village, and in the next. Thousands of 
people in France and Belgium raise rabbits 
to eat and to sell, and thousands of tons 
are shipped across the English Channel 
every year. There they are bought and 
eaten by the people who work in the fac- 
tories of England and 
Scotland. 

The whole Ribot 
family is busy all 
summer in the fields. 
With the horses, 
Pierre cultivates the 
beets and potatoes. 
His wife and the 
children hoe them 
and pull out the 
weeds from between 



CourlEoF of Wuild Agrisulturc, Amherst. Man. 

Fig. 331. Tbe way the country looks between villages 

in France. The road is a Sret-class, hard, Bmooth one 

made of limestone. 

and hay, and hauling tliem to the bam 
in the village. 

322. Life in the village. — When the 
people come back from the fields in the 
evening, Jean leads the horses out to the 
town pump to drink, while Susanne helps 
her mother to get supper, and carries 
buckets of water from the pump to the 
house. There is only one well in all the 
village. Each family must send there for 
water, and often the children play a game 
of tag around the pump before starting 
back home. Jean and his father feed the 
horses and milk the cows. Twice a week 
the mother makes delidous sweet butter by 
churning the cream in 
a hand chum. Some 
French butter goes to 
England. TheEnglish 
people are very fond 
of bread and butter 
and jam, and they 
buy butter from the 
farmers of France, 
Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, and even 
of western Siberia, a 

Conrtw (J G. E. Fiu^ Kllon. Mont 



the plants. They all ,^.33,. .^^^^^^^^^T^-^^^. country away to the 

work together cut- headed willow tree is ready to cut for basket material, east OfRuSSia,beyond 
^ ,< 1 , . At the left, see the stump of a similar tree after yearly ,, tt i ir j. • 

ting the wheat, oats, cutting, or pollarding. the Ural Mountams. 
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n^. 333. Tliree American soldiers watcUag a French 

fanner threshing his grain by hand with the flail. 

Con^are Fig. 86. The white stick near fte mao'a 

arm will flop down on the grain. 

323. The sugar harvest. — By Septem- 
ber the Ribot3 have picked up all the pota- 
toes and planted the potato field to wheat. 
Then they harvest the sugar beets. These 
big sweet roots are a foot long, and their 
green leafy tops stretch in long straight 
rows across the field, with narrow strips 
of brown earth showing between the rovra. 
The tops are cut off and taken to the bam 
for the cows to eat in the winter time. 
The beets are pulled up and hauled, day 
after day, to the sugar factory in a town 
a few miles away. There they are washed 
clean and thrown into a slicing machine. 
This cuts them into little pieces, and the 
sugary juice is all soaked out in warm 
water. Some of the beets are so good that 
there is one poimd of sugar for every five 
pounds of roots. In the big factory the 
water and juice are put through many vats, 
boilers, pipes, and pans. Finally the sugar 
comes out with exactly the same form and 
flavor as the sugar from sugar cane. 

Many wagons are at the factory bringing 
beets. Pierre sees some friends he hasn't 
Been since he hauled beets the year before. 
He goes home in the evening with a load 



of beet pulp, which the cows are ^lad to 
eat even if the sugar has been soaked out 
of it. 

324. Beet sugar in other countries.— 
Sugar beets grow in many countries. 
Women, girls, and boys are working in 
fields of beets on thousands of farms in 
the level plains of France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia. 
Some of the Polish and Russian farmers 
grow beets too, and they are also grown 
now in the United States. The beets 
like a cooler summer than com does. 
Therefore we do not find them in our 
Com Belt, but on the farms of Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, and California. 
Beets are also grown in parts of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, to the north of tlie 
com district. Many of the people who 
work in the American beet fields learned 
how to grow beets in Europe. Sugar 
was very scarce in 1920 because European 
beet sugar crops were small on accoxmt 
of the war. 

QtmSTIONS 

1. Tell the diSerencee between the way a 
French farmer lives and the way our farmen 
live. 2. Which life would be lesa lonely, Jean's 
in France, or John's in America? Is it easier for 
Jean or John to go to school? to church? What 
advantage can you see in our way? S. Is 600 
bushels of potatoes from three acres a large or a 
small crop? Find out if a farm you know 
about produces more or lees. 

4. Why is it harder to harvest sugar beets 
than wheat? 5. What large crop plant in 
America provides fodder for animals and food 
for man? 

6. Tell what Jean and Suzanne say to each 
other at the pump. 

7. Do the children in your school save a part 
of the money they get? 

8. How many different plants ^ve us sugar? 
Name some places where each of those plants is 
grown. Get the map of the world EUid point out 
these places. 

9. Which of these plants requires the most 
hard work? 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM 

325. France differs from England. — 
France is a republic, having a president 
like the' President of the United States, 
and an Assembly like our Congress. 
France is so close to England that on a 
clear day one can stand on the French 
shore at Calais on the Str^t of Dover and 
see the shining white chalk cliffs of Eng- 
land, twenty miles away. Though near 
neighbors to England, the French people 
are not like the English people. France, 
which is larger than Great Britain, has 
fewer people, and more of them live in vil- 
lages and small towns. She does not have 
so much coal, or so many factory towns, as 
England has. For this reason, France has 
less fordgn trade than England, and must 
more nearly live on the things that she 
raises at home. 

Most of the French people are farmers. 
Their country is good for farming, as most 
of it is lowland. There is plenty of rain- 
fall, and the climate is neither too hot nor 
too cold. The largest highland, in the 
central part of the country, is not too high 
for some farming, and only in the eastern 
part do we find high mount^ns, the Juras. 
On the slopes of these moimtains are 
splendid forests. There are forests in othra- 
parts of the country, too, for France grows 
most of the wood she uses, and she needs a 
great deal of it to keep her people warm 
in winter, since there is so little coal. 

326. Forests and thrift — France has 
large forests, which are carefully planted 
and watched. If the leaves on the ground 
catch fire, people hurry to put the fire out 
before it kills the trees. We must learn to 
do this in our own country, for wood is 
becoming scarce here, now that we have 
used so much and have had so many forest 
fires. In France almost nothing is wasted. 



lire i»gs, and almost anything else you ever thought ol 

When the trees in the forests sx& large 
enough for limiber, they are cut down. 
Even the small branches and little twigs 
are tied up in bunches for kindling the fires 
in homes and village bakeshops. 

In traveling through France anyone can 
easily see that the French are a thrifty 
people. There are few weeds on thar 
farms, and the crops show that they have 
had good care. The horses are fat and 
well kept. There is good food in the dean 
Uttle inns by the wayside, for the French 
are good cooks. The roads along whidi 
we go are well made and in good repfdr. 

327. Small farms. — The farms in France 
are very small, as there is not room enough 
for everybody to have a large farm. The 
whole of France is in size about equal to 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska; but it 
has seven times as many people as these 
three states. Each farm must be small, 
and its owner must cultivate it well to make 
it grow enough to provide a living for the 
family. So you see one of the reasons 
why the French and the other people of 
Europe are so thrifty. Most of the FYench 
farmers own the land they cultivate, and 
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Fig. $3S. An aimuui's vitw of the Race of the Star, In Paris. The ci^ 
has many such places where streets radiate in many directions. 

they dearly love their homes and their 
country. 

The five great crops of France are wheat, 
oats, potatoes, sugar beets, and grapes. 
The people eat more potatoes in that 
country than we do in the United States. 
Most of the grapes are grown in the warmer 
parts of France, where there are large vine^ 
yards. From the grapes, wine is made, 
which is sent to many countries. France is 
the first country in the world in wine mak- 
ing. In the winter the vines are trimmed 
and the trimmings tied up in bimches for 
fuel. In the summer some of the leafy 
branches are trimmed off and fed to the 
goats. 

328. Roadside trees. — In some of the 
level fanning country, far away from the 
mountains, the farmers plant willow trees 
along the streams and ditches. The long 
willow branches are cut off every year and 
made into baskets to carry produce to 
market. Often there are rows of walnut 
trees or fruit trees along the roadsides. 
These make a pleasant shade and furnish 



nuts and fruits as well. 
France is a beautiful countrj'. 
Its people call it "La belle 
France", meaning "Beautiful 
France". 

329. Sak.— In the south of 
France, some of the people in 
the villages raise mulberry 
trees. They cut off the leafy 
twigs and feed them to silk- 
worms. From the cocoons 
which the silkworms spin, sik 
is made. In the city of Lyon 
and at St. Etienne, there are 
many big silk mills that make 
very fine silk cloth and rib- 
bons. These silk goods from 
the Rhone Valley, together 
with jewelry from Paris and wine from 
the farms, help France to pay for ttie coal, 
iron, cotton, wool, petroleum and food 
that she must buy from other countries. 
330. Paris. — Nearly all the railroads and 
finest highways of Prance lead to Paris, 
the capital city. It is the third dty of the 
world in mze, and has beautiful buildings 
and wide, shady streets called boulevards. 
Automobiles run in every direction, and 
omnibuses with people riding inside and 
on the roof go up and down the streets of 
the city. Travelers from every state in 
America, indeed, from almost every coun- 
try in the world, may be seen on the streets 
of Paris. We may visit the famous build- 
ings filled with wonderful paintings, aad 
then go to the fine stores to buy presents 
for our friends at home. There are many 
beautiful things in Paris, for the French 
people are fond of pretty things, and know 
well how to make even commonplace things 
beautiful. The French are an artistic 
people. Because the French make such 
pretty things, Paris is a great producer and 
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exporter of dresses, hats, gloves, Edlk and 
sadn goods, jewelry, perfumes and many 
other fine goods that go to the stores in 
America. Riv^ boats bring freight from 
ocean steamers at Havre up the Seine 
River to Paris. 

331. Seaports. — France has four great 
seaports. Brest, on the western corner, is 
the nearest to America, and hundreds of 
thousands of American soldiers landed 
there during the World War. Havre, on 
the north, is the port for Paris; Bordeaux, 
on the west, is the wine port; and Mar- 
seille, on the south, is the port for the 
trade with French possesions in Africa 
and in Asia. France is like England in 
having colonies that are larger than the 
motha" country. See Fig. 40 to find the 
French colonies. Many coconuts and 
peanuts are brought to Marseille and 
crushed in the oil mills, for which the dty 
is famous. Some of the French people eat 
the oil from these nuts in the place of 
butter. 

332. ITorthem France and Belgium. — In 
the north of France, where Jean Ribot lives 
(Sec. 319), and in Belgium, which is very 
near by and very much like France, the 
farms are snaller than they are in the rest 
of France, and the population is very dense. 



tig. 336. A Tie# on one of the beautiful boulevards 

of Paiia. They are very wide, tree-lined streeta, 

lAeie people often walk, or stop and eat at the little 

tables in front of the cafes, or shop in the stores. 



fiber do yon know? 

There is some coal in this part of France, 
and the same coal layers extend xmder 
Belgium and on into Germany. In north- 
em France there are manufacturing towns 
such as we find in England. The largest 
of these French towns is lille, where much 
wool and cotton cloth were made before 
the World War. Near the French border 
are several Belgian towns where glass, 
cement, and iron are made. Even in the 
time of Columbus, Belgium was famous 
for its manufactures of woolen and linen 
cloth, and these industries still thrive. 
Lace making is another of the famous 
industries of Belpum. The women of the 
country villages often use their spare time 
in making most beautiful lace by hand. 
It is sent to Brussels to be sold. 
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Fig. 338. Each city and each town in Prance and 

Belgium has its street market, which is held in some 

open sauare. Often it is in front of the ci^ hall. 

This scene is In Arras, northern France. 

333. Trade through Belgium. — Ant- 
werp, the big port of Belgium, lies up the 
river Scheldt, and has more vessels coming 
into it than has any port of France. From 
Antwerp, goods bound for France and 
Germany often go forward to those coun- 
tries by canal boats. The same canal 
boats bring French and German exports 
to the ocean steamers at Antwerp. Many 
ve6sels daily cross from England to France 
and Belgium, for there is a lively trade 
between these countries. 

Brussels, the capital of Belgium, is much 
like Paris, except that it is smaller. Bel- 
gium is about the size of Maryland. It is 
like England in having a king, and a 
Parliament that really rules. 

334. Dense population.— With its small 
farms and many manufacturing towns, 
B^um has twenty times as many people 



per square mile as has the United States. 
No other country in Europe has so dense 
a population. The people cultivate their 
little farms almost like gardens, but they 
must buy much of the food they eat, and 
they must pay for it with manufactures. 
You can see why they suffered so when the 
World War stopped thor trade, and why 
they would have starved if the Bel^an 
Relief Committee had not brought them 
food through the Dutch port of Rotterdam. 
The people of both France and Belgium 
are intelligent and well educated. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What two cities of the world are larger than 
Paris? 2. Name five great crops of France. 
Why did the United States send much wheat to 
France and Bel^um during the World War? 
3. Find Calais and Dover on the political map 
of Europe. What waters does the Strait of 
Dover connect? 4. Through what narrow body 
of water do the ships that go to London pass? 

6. In which parts of France and Belgium are 
the chief lowlands? 6. Into what arms of the 
Atlantic do the three rivers of France which 
fiow across the northern and western lowland 
empty? Name a large city on each river. 
7. Do the railroads in your state lead to your 
capital? {Fig. 133.) Why should French 
railroads lead to Paris? 8. From the sections 
on France, find examples which show the 
French to be thrifty. Head them, "Examples of 
French Thrift". 9. What fiber plants besides 
flax have, you learned about? Liat these plants 
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Fig. 339. This picture shows a few of the many canal 

boats that help make Antwerp, B«lglnm, one of the 

itreatest seaports M the wotld. 
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oppoeite the couDtiy each grows in. In another 
column write something made from each. 

10. How can Belgium support twenty times 
as many people per square mile as the United 
States? 11. Name its manufactures. What 
beautiful product is made by hand? 12. Name 
a French port on the Mediterranean Sea. What 
is manufactured there? What products of the 
Rhone Valley are shipped from there? 13. Name 
and locate the cities where the silk raised in this 
region is manufactured. 14. Why are Ameri- 
cans especially interested in the government of 
France? Locate and describe its capital. 

HOLLAND AND GERMANY 
335. Land below the level of the sea. — 
Holland, or the Netherlanda, as it calls 
itself, is like Belgium, a country having 
little land but many people. Except for 
a few poor mines, it has no coal except that 
which comes in ships from England and in 
river boats down the Rhine from Germany. 
For a long time the people of Holland have 
been cultivating all of their land. What 
work would a young man do in such a 
country? In Canada or the United States 
he might still go out west and find a farm 
waiting for him. It is different in Holland, 
where every foot of land is aheady used. 
To get a job, the young Dutchman must 
go to town, or go to sea, or go to some 
other eoimtry, as many of the Hollanders, 
or Dutchmen, have done. But there is 
one more thing he^mn do; he can help 
build sea walls to keep the water back so 
that the sea bottom may be drained and 
used for growing crops. 

Holland is the only country in the world 
whose people have thus made a large part 
of their land for themselves. Much of 
Holland was once a big, shallow bay called 
the Zuyder Zee. For hundreds of years 
the Dutch have been diking off parts of 
it, pumping the water out and then making 
fields on the bottom of the bay, and they 
are still doing it. This is how it is done. 
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Fig. 340. A ro&d on top of a dike, Holland. Th« 
slope of the fence shows the helgbt of th« dike. Find 
the milk cart uid the cows. The voman is knitting. 

First, .they build a big dike, or bank like 
a ralroad bank, across a part of the bay. 
Sometimes they have to use stones from 
Norway and logs from Switzerland, for this 
part of Holland has neither stones nor 
forests. When the dike has been built, 
pumps are started, and by months of 
pumping the water is drawn out of the part 
of the bay behind the dike. Then the 
bottom can be used for farms. Finally, 
in order to keep the rain water from cover- 
ing the land, windmills are built on the 
dike. Every time the wind blows, these 
mills pump and pirnip and pump, and thus 
keep the water below the surface of the 
meadows. 

Now you see why this country is called 
the Netherlands, which means " Low- 
lands". 

The bottom of the Zuyder Zee is part of 
the Rhine delta — soft, rich mud, washed 
down from Germany and the Alps. When 
reclaimed, it makes very excellent pasture. 
So many cows are kept here that butter 
and cheese are among the chief exports o^ 
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Holland. The Dutch cultivate each field 
like a gai-den, and everything is very neat 
and clean. 

336. A country of canals. — Canals go in 
all directions across this level country, and 
people use them instead of roads. The 
farmer goes to mar- 
ket in his canal boat 
instead o& in a wagon. 
In the winter, the 
people skate to town 
on the canals, and 
skating races are the 
chief winter sport. 

Everyone who goes 
to Holland wants to 
take a ride on a canal 
boat. Let us get on 
board this one that 
is waiting. The canal 
goes aCTOSs the coun- 
try like a road or vil- 
lage street. We see 
on one aide of jt a 
foot-path and a row 
of hoxises with roofs 
of red tiles made of 
burned clay. Women 
take milk from door , 
to door in carts pulled 
by big, strong, lead- 
colored dogs. Dog 
wagons are very com- 
mon in this part of 
Europe. As the few 
roads are level, traveling is easy for dogs. 
Then, too, it costs less to keep a dog than 
to keep a horse. 

A large, long-legged bird stands on a 
church roof. It is a stork, and that 
pile of rough sticks on the church steeple 
is her nest. Everybody in the village 
is pleased to have a stork's nest on the 
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roof because they think it is a sign of 
good luck. 

Beside the canal some boys and girls, 
wearing wooden shoes, called sabots, play 
with toy boats that have sails and run 
before the wind. On the other side of the 
canal is a field where 
black and white cows 
eat very green grass. 
Near by a windmill 
swings its arms as it 
turns the mill that 
grinds American com 
into meal for these 
cows to eat. Our 
boat stops, and the 
village cheese maker 
puts on board a lot 
of round, red Dutch 
Edam cheeses that 
are on their way to 
the United States. 

337. Government 
and cities. — The 
government of The 
Netherlands is Uke 
that of Belgium. 
The capital is The 
Hague. Amsterdam 
is the largest city, 
and is famous for its 
work in diamonds. 
Nearly all the dia- 
f*-^- monds in the world 
are taken to Amsta-- 
dam to be cut, for here are the most 
skilful diamond cutters in the world. 
These men can take what would look to 
us like rough pebbles, as they come from 
the mines of South Africa, and make of 
them brilliant, shining jewels. 

Thousands of Dutchmen are busy catch- 
ing fish in the North Sea. Others are 
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sailors, trading with Amcdca and wiUi the 
large Dutch colonies in the East Indies. 
Many are busy loading and unloading 
the goods which come to Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, and which are to go hy smaller 
boats on up the river Rhine into Germany 
and Switzerland. 

The Dutch city of 
Rotterdam, on one 
of the mouths of the 
Rhine, is like Ant- 
werp in having the 
trade of more than 
one country. Here 
are boats of many 
shapes and mes, so 
close together that 
sometimes you can 
step from one boat to 
another. Big black 
ocean steamers have 
come loaded from 
Montreal, Galveston, 
Rio de Janeiro, and 
Buenos Aires, and 
from the north of 
Sweden. These ships 
are anchored in the 
middle of the stream. 
On one side of each 
boat men are unload- 
ing freight into the 
long river boats that 
go up the Rhine to 

Germany and Swit- Fig. 342. Would you enjoy 

Zetland. From the " -"how th.t the« 

other side of the ship, freight is being 
loaded into the short, stubby canal boats 
for less distant places in Holland and 
Belgium. 

338. Germany. — East of France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, is Germany, a country 
larger than. England or France, and with 



more people than either of tliem. Ger- 
many is made up c^ a number of states. 
Before the World War, many of the states 
were ruled by kings, princes, and dukes, 
while the whole country was ruled by an 
onperor called the Kaiser. There was also 
a Parliament, which 
made some of the 
laws, but tiie Kaiser 
had much more 
power than the king 
of England or the 
president of France. 
At the end of the 
war, the Kaiser ran 
away to Holjand, 
and Germany is now 
a republic. 

The Germans are 
a very well educated 
people. Nearly 
everybody in Ga-- 
many can read and 
write, and there are 
fine universities and 
trade schools in many 
of the cities. These 
schools have taught 
the people how to do 
many things, such as 
to build ships and 
railroads, and to 
manufacture ma- 
chines, chemicals, 
wftuing the chnDBy, wood- cloth, dyes, and fer- 
"*" tilizers. Because the 

people were so well educated, Germany 
had built up an enormous foreign trade 
before the World War. 

339. North Germany. — The larger part 
of Germany is in the great, low, central 
plain of Europe. For miles and miles one 
can see only the same level plain. No 
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Fig. 343. The Dutch think a stork's Dcst on a house- 
top brinKB good luck. People who IdU storks are puit- 
ished. The Dutch stoiks winter in Africa. 

natural boundaries, such as mountains or 
rivers, divide the land of Germany from 
the land of Holland. Instead there are 
rows of boundary stones, as there are also 
between Holland and Belgium, and be- 
tween Belgium and France. Much of the 
German plain has sandy soil, which is not 
very fertile. By skilful fanning and the 
use of fertilizers, however, the Germans 
have made it rich, and can raise rye, wheat, 
sugar beets, and potatoes for men, and 
barley, oats, and hay for animals. One 
might walk for many days and see only 
this flat, sandy plain, dotted with villages, 
from which men and women, boys and 
girls, go out to work in the surrounding 
fields. 

The chirf foods of the poorer i)eople are 
potatoes and black rye bread. No other 
people use so many potatoes as the Go*- 



mans. Potato flour is used, togetlier with 
wheat flour and rye flour, to make bread. 
Dry potatoes are fed to the pigs and cows. 
Alcohol that is made from potatoes is 
sometimes used to nai automobiles. 

340. Central Germany has low moun- 
tains, something like the Appalachian 
Moxmtains of Pennsylvania. They are 
often covered with forests, which, like those 
of France, are well cared for. Forests 
cover one-fourth of the German land. The 
people who Uve in the German hill country 
often have little farms in the ^'alleys, on 
which they work in summer, and then 
make wood-carvings and toys in winter. 

South of the Central Highlands is the 
upper Danube Valley (See. 357) with its 
farm lands, forests, afid mountain pastures. 

341. The Rhine Valley.— The physical 
map shows that the Rhine valley runs 
right through the highlands from the Swiss 
Alps to the sea. The river has been a high- 
way for traders between Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Holland for many hundreds of 
years. The banks of the river are often 
high, with castles on the tops of the hills in 
places where it was easy for people to pro- 
tect themselves in the warlike times of the 
past. 

Much work has been done in clearing the 
rocks out of the Rhine, so that steamboats 
can pass up and down. These boats carry 
American grain and Swedish iron ore fi om 
Rotterdam and Antwerp upstream to the 
many manufacturing towns. In most 
places the valley is wide enough for towns 
to be built along the river. There is a rail- 
road along each bank, and it is a very busy 
region. The Rhine Valley is a Idnd of 
New England to Germany, for most of her 
manufacturing is done here. At the city 
of Essen are the iron works that make this 
city the Pittsburgh of Germany. 
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The chief ports of Germany are Bremai, 
Hamburg, and Stettin. The largest of 
these is Hamburg, on the Elbe River near 
its mouth. The Elbe is a river busy with 
boats, some of which go upstream to 
Prague, the city of the Czechs in Bohemia, 
now a part of the new country of Czecho- 
slovakia. Much of Germany's trade goes 
down the Rhine to Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp, just as Canadian trade goes out 
through New York and Portland in the 
winter, and American trade from Chicago, 
and other Great Lake cities, goes out 
through Montreal in summer. 

Germany has three coal fields, enough to 
smelt her iron and run her factories, and to 
make her in normal times the second 
country of Europe in manufacturing. Like 
England, Germany must import many raw 
materials, as well as some of her food. 
She needs to import wool, cotton, leather, 
rubber, and copper. She pays for these 
with beet sugar, chemicals, dyes, potash, 
machinery, leather goods, toys, and other 



342. Manufacture and trade. — The Ger- 
mans have cultivated more of their land 
and used better farming methods than have 
the English. With all their pains, they 
have not been able to grow enough food 
for all the people. Germany is like Bel- 
gium, England, and all the other countries 
of West Europe, in that some of the people 
must make their living by 
manufacturing things to send 
abroad. Berlin, which is the 
capital and largest city, is also 
the chief maniifacturing city. 
Munich, in south Germany, 
and Leipzig and Frankfort, in 
central Germany, are beautiful 
and important manufacturing 
cities. The chief industry of 
Leipzig is making books and 
maps. Another manufactur- 
ing city is Cologne, with many 
cotton and woolen mills. This 
city is famous for perfumery 
and its cathedral. For six 

hundred years different kings Rg. 345. On the Rhine. The town of Bnnbach and tbe castle of 

and ' emnerors had men at U'^uburg. in olden Umes, robber barons lived in the castles and made 

*: i.1. J 1 travelers bj boat pajr them well to MKSby. Nowadays the castles are 

work building thra cathedral, nsarly all in ruins, and la^e vine^arda ar« cared for bf the townsptople. 
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Fig. 344. Women working in a beet field in Bftvacut, 

one of the Gennon Btatee. In Germanj and other 

parts of Europe, women do much of the farm worlc. 

manufactures. The Germans do skilful 
work and make many microscopes and 
other instruments. 

During the World War, the English 
Navy shut off Germany's trade. Nearly 
everyone in Germany lost weight because 
food was so scarce. There was no butter, 
because not enough cow feed came from 
the United States, and as no coconuts 
came from the Philippines the Germans 
could not make coconut butter as they 
had done before the war. Cotton was four 
dollars a pound, instead of twenty cents, 
and people wore paper clothes and wooden 
shoes. Copper roofs were taken from 
buildings to make electric wire; there was 
no rubber for automobile tires. In America 
fabrics faded because we had no German 
dyes. The potato vines in M^ne did not 
grow as well, for want of German potash. 

Eastern Germany and Northern Ger- 
many are farming regions. They send 
food and raw materials to the manufac- 
turing region as our fanning districts do. 



QUESnOKS 

1. What ia meant by the expressioD, "The 
Dutch nude Holland"? How was the work 
done? 2. How do people get about in Holland 
in aummer? in winter? 3. Since Holland like 
Belgium has not land enough to support ita 
dense population, what do tfaousanda of Dutch- 
men do? In what distant places will you find 
them? 4. How do the Gennans produce large 
crops on their rather poor soil? Name their 
chief fann products. Which do they use for 
food? Why? 5. What raw materials has Ger- 
many for manufacturing? What must she 
import? 6. Locate the chief trading centets 
through which her goods pass. 

7. Through what three countries does the 
Rhine ilow? Name a city in each country. 
8. Why has the Rhine been a highway for ao 
long? Will the Amazon ever be so traveled? 
Why? 9. Pick out boats going up the Rhine 
from the harbor of Antwerp. (FHg. 339.) What 
things from Sweden will they cany? from the 
United States? 10. Why is transportation in 
Holland slower and cheaper than in Canada or 
the United States? {Fig. 341.) 11. If Ham- 
burg is north of your home, its summer days 
are longer than yours. How about ita winter 
days? 

12. Find on the physical map of Europe the 
two rivers of Germany and Holland which cross 
the low plain and flow into the North Sea. 
13. What United States river has a delta? What 
are the chief crops there? Why cannot the Rhine 
delta raise these crops? 14, Are you north or 
south of the fiftieth parallel? 15, Arrange the 
capital cities that are north of this parallel as in 
model: 



Cities North op the Fiftieth Parallel. 


CiTT. 


ConKT-T. 


London 


England 



THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
343. Closely related peoples. — Three 
European countries, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, are all called by one name,— 
Scandinavia, — ^because their people are so 
much alike. The Scandinavians are a big, 
tall, strong, f^-haired people. They are 
well-educated. The three languages are 
so much alike that it is not at all hard for 
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the people of all the three 
countries to xinderstand each 
other. Each of the countxies 
has a king, hut as in England, 
the people's Parliament really 
rules. Christiania is the cap- 
ital ot Norway, Stockholm is 
the capital of Sweden, and 
Copenhagen is the capital of 
Denmark. 

Scandinavia is made up of 
two i>eninsulas and many is- 
lands. The southern pen- 
insula, Denmark, is level and 
swampy, with a soil that in 
many places is poor and sandy. 
The Danes are a sensible ^.347. a view 
people. While other nations Denmark. 

have been busy getting ready for war, they 
have dug ditches and drained swamps; 
they have planted trees on their sandy 
land that was too poor to raise crops; 
they have improved their herds of cows 
and pigs; and best of all, they have made 
good schools all over their little country. 
The Danes love their country very much. 

344. Denmark is a land cA fanners. — 
Farming is voy popular in Denmark. 
Even one of the sons of the King has taken 
up farming. The governments ctf the 
United States and of other countries have 
sent people to Denmark to learn how to 
take care of cattle, to make butter, and 
above all, to find out about the Danish 
country high schools (folk schools), in 
which the children of Denmark have 
learned how to do things and to be patri- 
otic and love their country. 

Copenhagen, the capital, has factories 
where fine pottery and many other things 
are made. Danish steamships sail from 
Copenhagen to the United States and to 
many other countries. 
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As colonies, Denmark has Greenland, 
and the Faroe Islands north of Scotland. 
She once had Iceland. These lands pro- 
duce little but fish, grass, and hay. The 
people keep many sheep, which eat the 
grass and furnish wool and skins for export. 

345. The Scandinavian peninsula. — Nor- 
way and Sweden occupy a peninsula more 
than twice as large as the United Kingdom, 
but it has only one-sixth as many people. 
Tlus is because it is not nearly so good a 
place in which to make a living as is Eng- 
land. Stony moimtains take up much of 
the land; glaciers once covered it all and 
have made most of it rough and rocky like 
New England. It is so far north, that it 
is cold, and the winters very long. In fact, 
it is as far north as is Greenland, which is 
covered with a solid icesheet. There is 
just one thing, the west wind from the 
warm Gulf Stream, which keeps Norway 
and Sweden from being covered with ice 
as Greenland is. The Gulf Stream comes 
out of Florida Strait and goes up to 
Norway, making tlie coast waters so wann 
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Fig. 348. 

that, even while the St. Lawrence in 
Canada is frozen shut, ships can sail into 
all the ports of Norway. 

This does not keep the snow from cov- 
mng the ground for many months, and this 
cold climate is bad for crops but not for 
men. In the long winter evenings, family 
groups often at around the lamp, sewing, or 
making fish nets or wood carvings, while 
one of them reads aloud to the rest. Nor- 
wegians are fond of thar winter sporte of 
skating, coasting, and skiing. It was they 
who taught the people of Canada how to 
use skis. 

346. Norway. — Norway has five things 
of great interest — snowfields that cover the 
highest land, great waterfalls, large moun- 
tain forests for lumber, little patches of 
level land for crops, and the sea for codfish 
and herring. The west wind, blowing 
against the mountains, makes heavy rain 
and snow, and so the mountains are covered 
with forests, like those of south Alaska. 

The coast of Norway has many long, 
de^ bays, called fjords. For miles and 



miles shii» may sjul into these 
bays, which seem like rivers 
with mountainous shores. 
The sides are so steep that 
there is rarely room for a 
house along the shore. 

347. Industries.— What 
would you do in such a coun- 
try? Why, go sailing and 
filling, of coarse. With a 
coast like thdrs they have to 
go to sea. For hundreds of 
years the people of Norway 
have been great sailors. 
Their strong wooden boats 
went to Iceland and Greai- 
land and North America a 
diousand years ago. To-day 
one-fifth of all the men in Norway are 
sailors, and many others are buildmg boats 
in Norway. Many of the boat-builders in 
the United States have come from that 
country. Norwegian ships carry freight 
on many a distant sea. They even bring 
some of our bananas from Central America 
to New Orleans and New York. Hundreds 
of Norwegian boats go out from the ports 
of Bergen, Stavanger, and other fishing 
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HaUng lia; in Norway. Contrast wiA 
5. Wh7 do thev put the hay 
instead of stacking it? 
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towns, to catch herring and codfish, some 
of which are sent to foreign countries. 

Norway also sells lumber from her big 
forests, and paper pulp, made by grinding 
the wood of the smaller trees. 

Norway and Sweden have no coal with 
which to run their mills, but there is plenty 
of water power, because there are so many 
waterfalls. So they need buy from Eng- 
land only enough coal to run their ships 
and to heat the houses in a few of the 
cities. Most of the people live near the 
forests and bum wood. 

348. Sweden.^^weden is much like 
Norway, but it is larger, and has more 
forest land and more low land. It also 
extends farther south, and for that reason 
has more land suitable for farming than 
has Norway. This is the reason why it 
has nearly three times as many people. 

In both of these countries, the climate is 
so cool that the farmers must live in the 
southern part of the country. There they 
raise potatoes, turnips, bajrley, oats and 



hay, all of which are crops that do well in 
a cool climate. But having no wheat th^e 
people have to buy nearly all that they 
use for bread. They also buy grain for 
their cows. Sweden sells butter, liunber, 
paper pulp, iron ore, and iron. You 
remember (Sec. 197) that England uses 
Swedish iron ore. The iron that Sweden 
herself makes is of very fine quality. 
Millions of little boxes of safety matches 
made of soft wood are sent from Sweden 
to the United States evay year. 

349. Lapland and reindeer. — In the 
extreme northern part of Norway and 
Sweden, and in the neighboring part of 
Russia, where it is too cold for trees to 
grow, there is nothing but low bushes, 
grass and moss. This is Lapland, a re^on 
much like a part of our own Eskimo land. 
The Lapps are yellow people or Mongolians, 
like the Eskimos, but they are much better 
off than the Eskimos, because they long 
ago tamed the wild reindeer. This animal 
lives on the moss and grass, and gives the 
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Fig. 352. Laplanders and tbeir reindeer. 

Laplander milk, and draws his sled. The 
Lapps wrap themselves in plenty of ron- 
deer-sldn clothes, live in tents, and follow 
their herds of reindeer wherever there is 
food for them to eat. How would you 
like to live that way? 

350. Finland.— To the east of Sweden 
across the Gulf of Bothnia is Finland, a 
cold rou^ country with many lakes and 
thickly covered with forest. For a long 
time Plnland was ruled by the Czar of 
Russia, but it is now independent. The 
Finns are much like the Swedes, tall, light- 
haired people, intelligent, and well edu- 
cated. Uke the Swedes, the Finns make 
most of their living by farming and chop- 
ping timber that goes to England, Ga-- 
many, Holland, and Belgium. 

QUESTIONS 

I. How have the Danes improved their coud' 
tiy? 2. Why have governments of the Unitfid 
States and other countries sent people to Den- 
mark? 3. Sketch the penineula of Scandinavia. 
Put in the chief cities and North Cape. 4. Why 
has Sweden nearly three times as many people 
as Norway? 

5. How many degrees is it from North Cape 
to the North Pole? how many miles? 6. What 
makes the difference in climate between North 



Cape and Point Barrow? 7. 
What are fjords? What is beau- 
tiful about them? 

8. Why does Sweden have less 
rain than Norway? 9. What 
occupations do the Norwegians 
and Swedes who have settled 
in our North Central States take 
up in this country? Do you 
know anyone with a Norwegian 
or Swedish name? What is it? 
10. From your United States 
history book find out what 
tempted the hardy Northmen out 
to sea long, long ago. How are 
the fishermen of Norway like 
those of Labrador? What fish 
do they catch? 11. Whom would 
you rather live with for a year, 
the Laplanders or the Eskimos? 

Why? 12. What difference would it make to 

the Eskimos if th^ kept reindeer? 

THE SWISS MOUrn-AIN PEOPLE 
351. The mountain pastures. — The 

blealing of the goats and the mooing of 
the cows wake Franz and his grandfather 
at daylight. They have been sleeping in a 
little stone hut high up on the ade of the 
Alps in the center of mountainous Switz- 
erland. It is July. The snow lies on the 
groimd a few hundred feet above them. 
Only two weeks ago it covered the ground 
around the little stone cottage where they 
now live. 

After an early breakfast, Franz and his 
grandfather are busy for two hours milking 
cows and goats. At the end of that time, 
they have two big tuba of milk, which the 
old man carefully cools in a trough of snow 
water. Franz goes out to tend the flocks 
as they hunt for their food. The big, 
heavy cows eat grass in the smooths 
places, but the frisky and sure-footed goats 
climb the steep rocks and eat grass and 
bushes from the face of the cliffs. Goats 
give good milk, and it is used in many 
mountainous countries. 
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Vig. 353. Ftwu'b goats climb on the rocks. There 

U ■ ET«at **tlc7 between them and the snowSelds in 

the diBtaiice. Why do the goets have beHa on their 

necks? 

Franz follows the goats and cows to 
keep them from straying too far. If one 
or two wander in the wrong direction, he 
throws a stone so that it falls in front of 
them. Then they run back to the flock. 
By and by the boy sits down on a rock. 
To amuse himself he begins to yodel, and 
the echoes bring the sound back from a 
cliff on the other side of a little valley. 
Then he hears faintly another yodel. It 
is from another boy herder, so far away 
that his cows look like little toy cows only 
an inch long. 

There are hundreds and thousands of 
herds of cattle and goats, grazing on the 
^opes of the Alps in Switzerland, France, 
It^y, Germany, and Austria. In the 
winter deep snow covers all of the moun- 
tidns. When the sunmier sun melts it 
away, grass and flowers spring up from 
the watersoaked earth, and the people 
lead thdr flocks from one little stone hut 
to the next as they follow the melting snow 
farther and farther up the high mountains. 

Suddenly, as Franz watches his flock, 
he sees three men in knee breeches coming 
up the mountain. He becomes very much 
excited, for he has spoken to no one except 
his grandfather and the cows and goats 
Eonce Saturday. The strangers are foreign- 



ers who are taking a vacation in the Alps, 
and are out for a day's climb. 

Noon comes. Franz drives the cows 
and goats out on the crest of a spur, a side 
moimtaln, running out from the main 
mountain. He likes to come here, for as 
he eats his lunch of bread and cheese he 
can look down from the end of this spur 
and see many things. A thousand feet 
below is the little stone cottage where he 
and his grandfather lived in June. A thou- 
s£md feet above him, in the fast melting 
snow, stands the cottage where they will 
be in August. Far above that are the 
sharp rocks sticking up out of the perpetual 
snow of the high Alps. 

352. The valley village. — Down the 
mountainside, on the lower slopes above 
the village, he sees the hay field where his 
father and big brother, with scythe and 
rake, are making hay to feed to the cows 
and goats when winter again covers every- 
thing with snow, and the herds have gone 
back to their ham in the village. Still 
farther away, beside a shining lake, is the 
village where Franz's family lives. The 
garden and fields about his home lie down 
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there spread out like a checkerboard. He 
sees a white speck, and wonders if it is his 
mother out in the field hoeing the potatoes 
that the family will be eating next winter. 
The automobiles down there look like ants 
crawhng along the white road. 

On the other ^de of the valley he sees 
the big hotel, where his older sister works 
aU summer as a waitress, serving goats' 
milk and coSee and many other good things 
to travelers from the United States, France, 
England, Holland, Italy, Australia, Ai^:en- 
tina, and many other countries. The Swiss 
moimtains are so beautiful that they 
attract thousands of travelers, who spend 
so much money that the care of tourists is 
the best business in Switzerland. 

Beyond the hotel, Franz sees the white 
flash of a waterfall, with a gray stone 
building at its foot. This is the power 
plant. From the water of the fall it makes 
power to light the town and run the 
dlk mill and the cotton mill down by the 
railroad station. Swiss waterfalls run the 
cotton and ^Ik mills that support many 
of the people of that coxmtry. 

In the town spread out like a map below 
him, Franz sees one more building. It is 
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Fi(. 357. The citizens of a Swiss canton or state, 
Todng in die public sqaare of ttieir capital, Glanu. 
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Fig. 358. Climbing the Bteep mountainsides is a 

favorite pursuit of tourists in Switzerland. Would 

70U like to climb such a mountain? 

the big school where he hopes to go next 
year and begin the studies that will make 
him an engineer. He resolves then and 
there that some day he is going to run 
that cotton mill, and he knows that edu- 
cation and training will help him in that 
ambition. 

The sun is getting low, and Franz drives 
his flock slowly back to the stone cottage, 
where his grandfather shows him a big 
goats' milk cheese and two cows' milk 
cheeses that have been made since morning. 

The old man and the boy do the evening 
milking and then soon go to bed, for the 
animals will call them early in the morning. 

The next day is Saturday, the best day 
of the week! Then Franz's mother and 
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father make the hard climh from the 
village in the valley to the stone hut on 
the far heights to see thdr boy and the 
grandfather. They bring clean clothes, 
bread, sausage, cabbages, potatoes, and 
other things to eat. When they go down 
the mountain, their horse almost staggers, 
as he carries all the cheeses grandfather 
has made since the Saturday before. 

QOESTIOHS 

1. If you could talk with Franz, what ques- 
tions would you ask him? 2. Why are ^e 
streams of Switzerland full and noisy in summer? 
What do they carry down the mountain aides? 
3. Compare the sky outline of this mountain 
range (Fig. 353) with the Appalachian and the 
Rocky Mountains (Figs. 46 and 122). Which 
one looks more like the Alps? 

4. What qualities would both a man and a 
goat need to climb such steep slopes? 5. How 
many people do you think are standing in the 
circle in the public square of Glarus (Fig. 3G7)? 
Is there a public square in your town? 

6. What ia the "white coal" of Switzerland? 
Why is it called thus? 

SWITZERLAND AND ATJSTMA 
353. A land of mountains. — ^We already 
know several things about life in Switzer- 
land, the home of 
Franz. It is a good 
little country all 
hemmed in by moun- 
tdns. Much of the 
higher part is always 
covered with snow. 
Below the snow are 
the moimtain pas- 
tures and the moun- 
tain forests; and, still 
farther down, the hay 
fields, orchards, gar- 
dens, and farms. 
Bear and deer do not 

live in these moun- Fig. ase. An airplane view of a Swiss Uke in the Alpa haS SO feW things 
. . ,, J ■ mountainB in winter. The lake is in a narrow valley .i . il,„ 

tains as they do m which « glacier baa danunedb; pushing dirt into it that men cau use, toe 



our Rockies. Men have hunted on the 
Swiss mountains so long that the only 
large wild animal there now is the chjtmois, 
a wild, rock-climbing animal something 
like a goat and very difficult to shoot. 

354. Three languages. — The Swiss 
people have three different languages. 
Those living in the valleys opening south 
into Italy speak Italian; those living in 
the valleys opening west toward France 
speak French; those in the valleys sloping 
north speak German. When the Swiss 
Government prints a book, it must print 
it in the three languages. But no matter 
what language they speak, the people of 
Switzerland are always sure that they are 
Swiss. 

355. A free government. — The Swiss 
Government is a republic, and it is a very 
good government indeed. It keeps good 
schools and good roads, and is just and 
kind in its dealings with people. Most of 
the open plains of Europe have been con- 
quered many times by kings and generals 
with their armies. But mountains are so 
hard for armies to take that the Swiss 

have been one of the 
freest peoples in the 
world. Instead of a 
legislature to which a 
few people are ap- 
pointed to make laws 
for all, the voters of 
some Swiss valleys all 
meet at the public 
square of the town 
and vote by hundreds 
for what the people 
want. (See F^. 357.) 
356. Good work- 
ers. — As Switzerlaad 
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people have to be very skilful in nang 
what they have, and tiiey must also be 
very industrious. They pay for most of 
the many things they must buy by helping 
travelers in then- country to have a pleasant 
time. Then, too, they sell cheese and milk, 
chocolate, watches, fine machinery for 
factories, wood carvings, lace, ribbons, 
alk, and toys. Many of the toys in 
American toy stores come from Switzer- 
land. 

Berne is the capital. Basel and Zurich 
have factories for making silk and lace; 
Geneva is the watch-making center. You 
have probably heard of Swiss watches. 
Geneva, which is on beautiful Lake Gen- 
eva, was selected to be the capital of the 
world, the seat of the Le^:ue of Nations. 
357. Austria. — A large part of the Alps 
lies in that part of western Austria called 
"The Tyrol". The mountains there are 
not so high as they are in Switzerland, but, 
except for the snow fields, it is the same 
kind of country. The mountain farms and 
pastures enable the people to sell sheep, 
cattle, and horses.' From the mountmn 
forests, good oak lumber is sent to other 
parts of Europe. Sometimes the people 
in the towns make this lumber into fur- 
niture before it is sent away from Austria. 
Eastern Austria is in the valley of the 
Danube River and its branches. There 
the farmers grow wheat, barley, rye, and 
many potatoes. 

Parts of Austria have thick layers of 
salt under the ground, and salt mines have 
been worked for a long time. There is a 
city called Salzburg (Saltburg), because 
the people there work in the salt mines. 
Austria has also a small coal field, and 
Vienna, the capital, has some manufac- 
tures. But Austria does not have as much 
trade as do those countries, like Belgium 



Fie. 360. 

and England, that import many raw 
materials. 

The Danube River is the chief highway 
of Austria. Some of Austria's trade, how- 
ever, goes over to the Adriatic Sea at 
Trieste in Italy, and to the North Sea by 
way of the Elbe and the Rhine. 

Before the World War, the King of 
Austria was the Emperor of Austria-Hun- 
gary, just as the King of Prussia, the largest , 
state in Germany, was Emperor of Ger- 
many. This empire of Austria-Hungary 
had so many different races of people in it 
that eleven different languages were spoken 
in the Parliament that met in Vienna. 
Most of these peoples did not want to be 
apart of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and the World War was started by a 
quarrel between the Austrians and the 
Serbians. The old empire is now divided 
between seven countries,^Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Italy, and the present Austria. This new 
Austria is about the size of West Virginia, 
and has about as many people as Belgium. 
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QimsnoiTS 

1. What languages are spoken in Switzerland? 
What disadvantages are there in having so 
many? 2. Why do the Swiss import so many 
articles? How do they pay for them? 3. Name 
and locate their chief manufacturing cities. 
Which is the seat of the League of Nations? 
4. Name the crops raised in eastern Austria, 
fi. Why has Austria less commerce than Belgium 
or Holland? 

6. Fill in these blanks: 

Though Switzerland is little, its moun- 
tains supply Europe with these four large 

rivers: — in France, in Germany, 

in Germany and Austria^ and in 

Italy. 

7. Into what water does the Danube River 
flow? the Rhine? the Po? the Rhone? 8. 
Why have the Swiss been able to build so 
many hotels in their mountains? 

9. Why have the Swiss been so free? Describe 
their government. Name and locate their 
largest city. 10. Name the capital of Switzer- 
land and of each country bordering it. H. If 
you do not know the story of WiUiwn Tell, ask 
your teacher to read it aloud. 

THE ITALIAN MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 
358. Mountain village gardens. — Toni 
Damiani lives in a stone house, in a village 
of fifteen stone houses on the mountainside, 
beside a fine stone road that crosses the 
mountains between Florraice and Venice in 
Italy. What mountains are those? 

Toni's father has a vegetable garden and 
two little fields of an acre each, on which 
he grows wheat one year and beans the 
next. The hillside on which the village 
stands is so steep that the land would wash 
away in the hard rains if the people had 
not made it into steps, or terraces, that go 
up the hillsides like steps for giants to 
climb. The grassy terrace banks hold the 
earth in place, so that the people can grow 
their crops on the level tops of the terraces. 
All together, the gardens and cultivated 
fields belonging to the fifteen families of 
this village are only about as big as one 
American com field. A mile and a half 



away, on a spur of the mountain, Toni 
can see the gardens around the next 
village. Between Toni's vill^e and the 
next are trees — nothing but trees. Chest- 
nut trees are everywhere, up and down the 
mountains. Only very far away in the 
plain, distant and hazy, can he see any 
more cleared hads. 

359. Mountain tree farms. — For miles 
and miles, every chestnut tree on this 
mountmnade is of an extra good variety, 
so that it is a tree yielding many nuts of 
fine quality. Toni's father has fom1:een 
acres of chestnut orchard. Even the play- 
ground around the village school is sh^ed 
by big chestnut trees. 

Toni's mother has ten fine milch goats 
which bro^f^e on the bushes and grass 
beneath the chestnut trees. Toni and his 
sister Maria take turns herding the goats 
to keep them from wandering away on the 
mountain. Each morning and each eve- 
ning their mother gets a pail of goats' 
milk from hra- ten goats. Some of the milk 
is kept for the family to drink; the rest is 
niade into cheese, part of which is put away 
for the winter, and the rest sold. 

360. Chestnut harvest. — In September, 
Toni's father spends two weels cutting 
down with the scythe the bushes and weeds 
that the goats have not eaten. This makes 
it easy to find the chestnuts when they 
be^n to fall in October. October is a busy 
month. School closes at chestnut time, 
so that the children can help do the great 
work of the year. All day long the whole 
family is out on the hiMde picking up 
chestnuts, and several times a day the 
donkey with two sacks of nuts on his back 
is led down to the village. 

The chestnuts are spread out, two or 
three feet deep, in the second story of a 
little stone house beside the garden. This 
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Fig. 361 . An Italian mountainside mad« into terraced 
gardens, with ft cbeatnut orchard in the background. 

chestnut house has cracks in the floor, 
through which smoke and heat come from 
a slow fire in the basement below. Thus 
the chestnuts are dried out so that they 
will keep like wheat or com. 

After the nuts are thoroughly dry, Toni's 
father beats than with a stick, so that 
the brittle shells fly off. Sometimes the 
dried nuts are poimded and used as we 
use oatmeal. Sometimes they are boiled 
and used as we use boiled potatoes. Some- 
times they are ground and made into flour. 
Bread made of chestnut flour and cheese 
made of goats' milk are good food. Some 
of the dried chestnuts are used in the 
winter to feed the goats, the donkey, and 
the pig. 

After the people have picked up all the 
best nuts, they turn the pigs out among 
the trees to have a jolly time hunting 
thj^ugji the leaves fcr chestnuts. Thus 
tlie pigs are fattened before they are made 
into ham, bacon, and sausage for the 
family's winter meat supply. 

By the middle of November, the chestnut 
harvest is over. Toni and Maria then go 
to scliool, and read in their geographies 
about America. Their father has begun 
his winter work making fiuniture in his 
little carpenter shop beside the stone road. 
Some of the mai in the village go away in 



the winter to work in the stone quarries 
and at road-building, whenever they can 
fmd a job. 

361. Other chestnut regions. — Chest- 
nut orchards and villages of chestnut grow- 
ers are to be found in many parts of 
southern Europe. There are many such 
in the central highlands of France, on both 
slopes of the Pyrenees Mountains, on the 
slopes of the Alps in France and in Italy, 
and along the Apennines from one end of 
Italy to the other. Whole mountainsides 
are covered with chestnut orchards in the 
islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, 
and also in the mountains of Greece and 
in some places in the Balkans. Ever since 
the time of the Roman Empire, fifteen 
hundred years ago, these chestnut forests 
have been feeding thousands and thousands 
of moxmtain people and thar animals, in 
all the European countries that touch the 
Mediterranean. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What things do the Italians help ua do in 
America? Did they have to do these in Italy? 
2. Would Toni's father make a bonfire of tiie 
bushes he cuts, as we do in America? 3. What 
do these carefully made terraces show about the 
Italian farmers (Fig. 361)? 4. Describe the 
life of Italian children on a farm in the moun- 
tains. Prepare a little play showing their work 
for a day during the chestnut harvest. 

5. Name the countries and islands of southern 
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Europe that have chestnut orchards. 6. Would 
you rather live with Toni in the Apennines, or 
with Franz on the Alps? Why? 

7. Why do all European people have to be 
very saving of food and fuel? 8. Are the roads 
they build as good as about your home? 



ITALY 

362. The city of Naples. — Let us take 
a glimpse at Naples, the largest city of 
Italy. It seems to be 

as full of people as 
New York. So nar- 
row are some of the 
streets that carts can- 
not pass each other. 
Everywhere there 
are crowds of dark- 
skinned, black-haired 
people who dress very 
much as we do, ex- 
cept that they wear 
brighter colors. A 
hand organ plays a 
hvely time, and chil- 
dren dance in the 
street, in and out 
among the passing 
people. 

363. A volcano and 

a buried city.— From Fig.3«. Astreotscwieto 
a high hill on the edge '* ^' customer's door, 
of the city we look away over the beautiful 
Bay of Naples. To the southward we see 
the volcano Vesuvius. A column of smoke 
rises from it and hangs above it like a 
cloud. A few years ago, this cloud, which 
is really dust and is called volcanic ash, 
was blown nine miles by the south wind 
and fell on the city of Naples like snow. 
The people had hard work keeping it shov- 
eled off their house roofs so that its weight 
would not break them. Once, in the year 
79 A. D., this volcano sent out such 



showers of ash that it buried a city called 
Pompeii, near where Naples now is. 

This buried city is so interesting that we 
must visit it. Pompeii was built by the 
Romans, the people who lived in Italy at 
the time of Christ. After having been 
buried for many hundred years, it was 
imcovered, and its ruins tell us many 
things about the people who built it. We 
can now walk along 
its streets, paved 
nineteen hundred 
years ago, and see the 
stone walls of beau- 
tiful houses in which 
lived the educated 
people of that time. 
We see pictures on 
the walls,' statues, 
fine vases, dishes of 
pottery and metal, 
and many other 
things made and used 
nearly two thousand 
y^rs asp. 

364. Crops from 

lava. — These ancient 

ash showers have now 

„„ , ,^„j ,„^ turned into rich, vol- 

OUnderwood A Usdorwiiiid.N. Y. ' 

NaplM. The goat is milked camc SOd that growS 

into the customer-B cup. vegetables for the 
Naples market. Many people owning 
little farms near Vesuvius and Pompeii live 
in villages built of lava stones. There are 
orange trees in the yards, and English 
walnut trees along the good stone roads. 
Nuts from these walnut trees are sent to 
New York every autumn. 

Between Naples and Rome, we see fields 
of grape vines (vineyards) and many fields 
of wheat and hay. The women are work- 
ing in the fields with the men. The hay 
is cut with scythes, for the Italians do not 
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and people there can no longer raise good 
crops. 

Even the Italian islands of Sardinia and 
Sicily are hilly. In eastern Sicily, Mt. 
Etna, a large volcano, two miles high, has 
poured its lava for fifteen miles in all 
directions. Much of this lava is so old 
that it has turned into rich soil. The 
slopes of the mountain are therefore gen- 
ially covered with 
farms and orchards. 
Countries that 
have active volcanoes 
usually have earth- 
quakes also. From 
time to time build- 
ings are shaken down 
in southern Italy. 
In the city of Mes- 
sina in 1911, many 
thousands of i>eople 
were buried under 
falling walls in a 
terrible earthquake. 
367. A beautiful 
coast — A beautiful 
road reaches from 
Rome to Genoa. 
Following it, one sees 

„, . , „ Fig. 364. The traveler of to-d»y cm w^ klong the , ^^ '"^'^ ^ ^ ^ 

The city of Flor- streets of Pompeii which for eighteen hundred years hilly Country. The 

buried under volcAnic ash. 



seem to be very fond of machinery. The 
wagons are drawn by big, slow, white 
oxen, with long, dangerous-looking horns. 

365. Rome and Florence. — In the old 
city of Rome we find many Americans 
and other foreigners who have come to see 
the famous art galleries, the beautiful 
buildings, and the ruins of the palaces, 
theaters, temples, and other public build- 
ings made by the 
Romans long ago. 
For several hundred 
years Rome was the 
capital of the great 
Roman Empire, 
which ruled all the 
people then living in 
the countries on the 
shores of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. 

Rome is now the 
capital of the King- 
dom of Italy and the 
place where the 
Italian Parliament 
meets. It is also the 
home of the Pope, 
the head of the 
Roman Catholic 
church. 



ence is famous for her 

splendid art galleries, her beautiful build- 

ii^, and the plaiting of straw. 

366. A hilly country. — Unlike England 
and France, most of Italy is hilly or moun- 
tainous. (See Fig. 356.) You have seen 
that in the Apennines the land could be 
used only by making terraces on the steep 
hillsddes, or letting trees grow. In many 
parts of Italy, the steep hillsides have been 
plowed so many times that the rain has 
washed nearly all of the good land away. 



smooth stone road 
follows the shore of the sea, but even here 
in many places it must go over high hills. 
This is because the waves beat at the base 
of the rocky cliffs, so that there is no room 
for a road along the shore. \^llages are 
often perched along the hillside almost like 
birds' nests, and every little patch of 
ground, if only as big as a table, is carefully 
planted with vegetables or flowers. 

In the vidnity of Genoa, this beautiful 
coast is called the Italian Riviera. It is 
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Fig. 365. One of th« galleries of autuea in the Vatican Fig. 3M. A statue of Hoses made hy Hlchael Angelo, 

Piiiac«, R<»ne. These statues and the works of art tlie greatest of the Italittn sculptors. It is to be seen 

are many hundred years old. in one of the churches of Rome. 



warm because the Apennines and the Alps 
keep off the cold north winds. There are 
big hotels in every little town along the 
Gulf of Genoa, and we see people from the 
United States, England, Holland, Norway, 
and m^iy other countries, for Italy is a 
country that travelers love to viat. 

We stand on a bill looking down over 
Genoa, the city where Columbus was 
bom. We see a long curved wall built 
out into the sea, and a lighthouse on the 
end of it. This wall makes the harbor, 
and the lighthouse shows ships where to 
go. As Genoa has no natural harbor, 
men had to build this wall. Inside of it 
we see ships from New Orleans, Buenos 
Aires, Antofagasta, and England. What 
did they bring? 

368. The plains of Lombardy. — We go 
northward from Genoa through a tunnel 
under the Apennines, and are soon on a 



wide, level, plain, the basin of the Po 
River, sometimes called the plains of 
Lombardy. This is the best farm land in 
Italy. Some of the land is being irrigated 
with water from Alpine snow fields, and 
every foot of it is being cultivated. In 
this fertile region the people grow wheat 
and com, rice and vegetables, as well as 
mulberry trees. These trees furnish food 
for the silkworms that help the people 
make one of the valuable exports of 
Italy. The plains of Lombardy are not 
as large as the plmns of eastern Eng- 
land, and it would take fifty Lombardies 
to equal the level land trf our North 
Central States. 

Italy has so many people that she can- 
not grow food enough for all of them. Is 
it any wonder that so many Italians want 
to come to the United States vrhere there 
is so much good land unused? 
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369. Oranges and Lemons. 

— Italy is warmer than Eng- 
land and France, so warm 
that oranges and lemons grow 
south of Naples, where the 
influence of the warm air 
from Africa is felt. These 
fruits, in fact, are one of the 
chief exports of the island of 
Sicily. Palermo ships thou- 
sands and thousands of boxes 
of lemons and oranges to 
New York and Liverpool. 

370. "Wheat.— The Italian 
climate suits wheat, because 
it can be planted in the 
autumn at the time the Fig. 367. AtIc 
Mediterranean rmns begin. '*' ^'^J' ■* 
The plants grow all winter, and the grain 
ripens in the early sxunmer. This shows 
why Italians grow more wheat than com. 
The summer is hot enough to grow com, 
but com needs many showers, so the 
Italians can grow it only in those few 
places that they can irrigate. Macaroni 
and spaghetti are made from the wheat 
fioiu*. 

The climate is also suited to the growing 
of grapes. The grape vine sends its roots 
far down into the earth, and thus gets the 
moisture that has soaked deep into the 
ground during the winter rains. Many 
thousands of people in Italy make their liv- 
ing by growing grapes. (Mten they culti- 
vate the ground at cost of very hard work, 
using spades instead of plows. In the au- 
tumn they are busy making wine from the 
grapes. Wine is one of the chief exports. 
The summer is like that of California. 

371. The olive. — Many an Italian hill- 
ade is green with olive orchards. The olive 
is a wonderful tree. It lives for many 
centuries, sometimes a thousand years. 



like the grape, it needs little wat^. In 
the autumn everybody who can work is 
busy picking olives. The fruit is then 
crush^ imder a big stone wheel and put 
into a press that squeezes oil out of the 
pulp. Olive oil keeps much better than 
butter, and is much used in its place in 
Italy and Spain and other countries along 
the Mediterranean. It is exported from 
all three of the southern peninsula coun- 
tries of Em^pe. 

372. Coal and water power. — Italy has 
no coal. All her coal must come in ships 
from other countries. When ships were 
scarce during the World War, the Italian 
people nearly froze, and many of the fac- 
tories could not be run. Lucidly, an 
Italian engines foimd some boiling springs 
near the city of Florence. The water of 
these springs was hot enough to boil water 
in pipes and make steam with which to 
run the factory engines. There are many 
waterfalls in the southem Alps, and near 
them the Italians have built electric power 
plants. The electricity is carried by wires 
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sulphur supply. Before 
Texas began to produce so 
much sulphur, the ships 
that took American cotton, 
wheat, and Ixunber to Italy 
carried Sicilian sulphur back 
to the United States. 

374. Manufacture and 
cities.— It is plain to you 
why Italy has less manufac- 
turing than France or Swit- 
zerland, and why her cities 
are not so large as those of 
the United States and Eng- 
land. Naples, the largest city 
pt»«o. Brown Br* s Y ^^ It^ly, is about the size of 

Vig. 368. A scene in Venice, where there are csnals faiBtetd of streets Boston, and IS an important 
and people use gondolas in place of automobiles. seaPOrt. However Genoa IS 



to run the factories of Milan, Turin, and 
other cities of northern Italy. 

In the south of Italy, there are no snow 
fields on the mountains and therefore no 
melting snow to make water power in 
summer when th&ce is no rjun. Thus you 
see southern Italy is not a manufacturing 
place. Since all of the land has been long 
in use, there is not much for the young men 
to do. Therefore, many hundreds of 
thousands of Italians have emigrated from 
southern Italy and Sicily to other countries. 
Italian emigrants raise most of the wheat 
in Argentina and most of the coffee in 
Braril. So many have come to the United 
States that there are more Italians in New 
York than in any city of Italy. 

373. Sulphur and marble. — Italy has 
two minerals, sulphur and marble, which 
are sent to many countries. The finest 
marble statues in the world are made of 
the marble from Carrara, on the coast 
not far from Genoa. Sulphur is often 
found in the sides of volcanoes. Near 
Mt. Etna, Sicilians dig much of Europe's 



seaport. 

the chief port of Italy, because most ( 
the trade of Lombardy and part of the 
Swiss trade pass through it. There is no 
good harbor near Rome. 

Venice is much visited by travelers 
because it has an interesting history and 
many beautiful buildmgs. It was built on 
some small islands long ago, by a group of 
people who wanted to be safe from robbers. 
Instead of streets, there are canals, and 
instead of taking a carriage or an auto- 
mobile, one takes a graceful boat called a 
gondola, to go from place to place. Long 
before Columbus discovered America, Ven- 
ice was the greatest trading city in the 
world. Many beautiful buildings of that 
time still stand. People in almost every 
country in the world wear colored glass 
beads made by the Venetian glass makers. 

Across the Adriatic from Venice are 
Trieste and FHume, cities with Italian 
people whose chief business is to handle 
the imports and exports of parts of Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Austria, and 
Hungary. 
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QUBSnOHS 

1. Why do travelers love to viait Italy? 

2. TVsvel toward Italy on a straight line from 
some point in the school room. Is the climate 
of Italy different from that of your home? Why? 

3. Find out something about Rome that will 
interest your classmates. Bring pictures and 
make an exhibition of tite cities and country of 
Italy. 4. Where does Italy obtain the power 
for manufacturing? 5. What minerals does 
Italy export? For what is each used? 6. Tell 
why Italy imports nitrate from Antofagasta. 

7. What city in northern Italy is especially 
interesting to Americans? Why? 8. Why 
have so many Italians emigrated to America? 
What kinds of work do they do here? 9. What 
mountains are north of the Lombardy Plain? 
South of it? 10. What is it about Italy that 
has taught the people to cultivate every bit of 
ground possible? Why do we not do this in 
America? 11. Is the gondola (Fig. 368) more 
like the Eskimo kayak, the Indian canoe, or the 
fisherman's dory? 

12. Name some of the old buildings of the 
United States. Where do travelers go to see 
the historic buildings of America? 13. To what 
Italian seaport does the chocolate for the Swiss 
factories come? 14. What is a " Mediterranean 
climate"? What part of the United States has 
such a climate? 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
375. A poor gentieman. — In Sp^ the 
people think that a gentleman should not 
work. If a man builds a railroad, runs a 
factory, grows crops on his land, or makes 
automobiles, he is not thought to be a 
gentleman, because he works. Everyone 
wants to be a gentleman; so in Spain no 
one works if he can help it. 

Schools need money to keep them going, 
but the Spaniards haven't much money 
because they do not work enough. So the 
poorer people are ignorant, and much 
poorra- Uian they need to be. They can- 
not read, nor do they know how to make 
machines or run engines. The Spanish 
fanners work very hard and their crops 
are only half as large as those of Bet^um 
or Holland. This is because they do not 



Vig. 369. A Spaniah father, motlier, brother, and babj 
aiater dtting at the door of their hillaide home. The 
wanu dugout house has a chimney but no windows. 

know as much about farming as do the 
better educated people of northern Europe. 
In Portugal, the same thing is true as in 
Sp^. 

The people of Spain and Portugal love 
music, ornaments, and bright-colored 
clothes. As so many of them cannot read, 
they spend much time listening to music. 
They are very polite, pleasant to meet, and 
are becoming interested in modem educa- 
tion and the dignity of labor. 

376. Climate and crops. — Since Sp^ 
and Portugal have a climate much like 
that of Italy, we may expect them to grow 
the same kinds of crops. Most of SpEun 
is a plateau, too cool for grapes, oranges, 
and olives,, but good for growing wheat 
and for rai^ng herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep. Wheat, sheep, and wool make 
up, therefore, the chirf wealth of the 
plateau. 
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mercury, copper, lead, zrnc, 
and iron ore. Much of the 
English iron is made of red 
Spanish ore, sent by ship- 
loads from the port of Bilbao 
on the Bay of Biscay. Most 
of the mines of Spain are 
managed by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and 
other foreigners, because the 
educated Spaniards are too 
proud to work. 

378. Cork trees.— The 

Spanish summer is so hot and 

Phoui.j.Biii«usiiiiib dry that the farmers cannot 

Fig. 370. Women lioeiiiK beans ben«atli olive trees 700 years old, on .„„„ „„_„ f„_ 4.1.„;_ v„ 

thS Spanish Island oftfajorca. Have we, in the United States, any S^^W COm for their hogS 
fruit trees as old? .... — ■ 



On the coast the climate is warmer, and 
near the rivers where there is water for 
irrigation, there are some level delta plains 
where vegetables, oranges, and other fruits 
are grown. English ships stop at Cadiz, 
Malaga, and Valencia and take these fruits 
and vegetables back home in the early 
spring when it is still cold in England. 
This trade is very much like the fruit and 
vegetable trade between our 
southern states and our 
northern states. 

The lower lands of Sp^n 
that cannot be irrigated are 
often planted with grapes 
and ohves. Many of the 
grapes are dried and sold as 
raisins. Spain sends many 
other dried fruits, as well as 
wines, to England, in return 
for coal and cloth and other 
manufactured goods that she 
must buy. 

377. Minerals.— Spain has 
very Mttle coal indeed, but is 



we do in the eastern United 
States, or potatoes as they do in Germany 
and Poland. Therefore, most of the 
Spanish pigs are fattened on acorns in the 
large forests of cork oak trees. 

Most of the cork used in every country 
of the world comes from Spain and Por- 
tugal. Cork is the soft bark of a certain 
oak tree. The owners of the cork forests 
strip the bark from the trees every nine or 
ten years. Then it is packed 
up in bundles, which are put 
on the backs of donkeys and 
mules and carried long dis- 
tances to the railroads. 
Spain does not have as many 
raihoads as has France or 
Germany, and as most of the 
country roads are b^, much 
of the freight is carried on 
the backs of donkeys and 
mules rather than in wagons. 
379. Cities and govern- 
ment. — In Barcelona, the 
chief port, there are cotton 
and woolen mills, but there 
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in Spain, because t^e leading 
people think work is beneath 
them. 

Spain is a kingdom. 
Madrid, on the central pla- 
teau, is its capital. Portugal 
has recently driven away hw 
king and set up a republic. 
Her capital is Lisbon. 
Oporto is the chief port, ship- 
ping wine, cork and fruit. 

The Spaniards and Uie 
Portuguese, although they 
speak different • languages, 
are very much alike, about 
as much alike as are the Kg- 373. 

people of the United States and Canada. 
What separat es Spain and Portugal? 



Pboto. J. RomeU baiUi 

Portngueae women ttUng TOKeUUes to 
surkBt 



QUESTIONS 

1. Why do Spanish farmers have goats instead 

of tows? olive oil instead of butter? 2. Where 

is the United States do olives grow? 3. Is the 

olive tree tall, majestic, light, or feathery? 

4. Where are the oldest fruit trees in the world? 
Which words in Question 3 apply to thenff 

5. List some trees useful to man for other 
things than for lumber and fuel. In the model 
betow, write the name of the tree, the country 
it comes from, and its use. 

Useful Tree Products. 



6. Examine some quicksilver. Name its uses. 
Where is it mined? 

7. Which is the dry season in Mediterranean 
countries? 8. When the rain falls on the bare 
slopes above the hillside house (Fig. 369), what 
does it wash into the streams? B. Does this 
happen in forested mountain slopes? Have you 
seen it about your home? 

10. What mountains are north of each of the 
Mediterranean peninsulas? 11. Why are there 
many poor people in Spain? 12. How might 
schools help? 13. How many different things 
does a Spaniard get from his cork forest? 

14. What does a Spaniard think makes a 
gentleman? 15. What do you think makes a 
gentleman? 16. Do we use our mountains aa 
weU as Italians and Spaniards do? 
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Pbolo. U. 8. BigDil Ccrta 

Pig. 374. An American soldier UUdngwith a JugosUT 

shepherd boy. Contrast this SiKk of sheep with the 

ooe shown In Fig. 117. 

THE BALKAN COUNTRIES 
380. Shut in by mountains. — If you 

tried to go from Venice into the Danube 
valley, you would have a hard climb, 
because the high Dinaric Alps are close to 
the east coast of the Adriatic Sea. The 
part of this mountain syst«n which con- 
tinues southward into Greece is called the 
Pindus, and the mountains extending 
eastward toward the Black Sea are called 
the Balkans. The region in which they 
all lie is called the Balkan Peninsula. 

Some mountains have ridges and vallej^ 
but the Balkans look as though they had 
been mixed up with a huge spoon. Moun- 
t^ns are piled around in all directions, with 
little open i^eys in between. Sometimes 
the stream that flows through one of these 
valleys goes out through a goi^ so sharp 
and narrow that no road can follow it. 
For this reason, the only way out of these 
enclosed mountain valleys is over the 
mountains. Often the road is only a mule 
path, with long, hard, dangerous climbs. 
You can see why people thus shut in do 
not trade or travel much, and know but 
little about the outside world. Between 
the Adriatic Sea and the Black Sea there 



is only one narrow valley throu^ which a 
road can go all the way throu^ the 
Balkans from north to south. This road 
runs from Belgrade to Sofia, and on to the 
Greek port of Saloniki. Trade and armies 
have followed this narrow path for thou- 
sands of years. 

In all the rest of the Balkan Peninsula, 
steep mountains face you, no matter which 
way you turn. Traveling is so very hard 
indeed that many different peoples have 
hved in this region, each one keeping its 
own section and speaking its own language. 
These peoples are the Serbs, the Bulgars, 
the Rumanians, the Albanians, the 
Greeks, and the Turks. Since the World 
War each people has a country of its own, 
but for a long while the Turks ruled them 
all and treated them unjustly and cruelly. 
There have been many terrible wars among 
the Balkan peoples. The people are poor 
and mostly uneducated; but, bdng diep- 
herds and having lived out-of-doors most of 
their lives, they are big, healthy men. 
They are strong and fearless. The people 
of Monten^ro, now part of Jug{»lavia, 
have always been a free people, fighting 
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back the Turks from their 
poor, rough mountdns. 

381. Poverty.— The Balkan 
countries do not have much 
r£un in the summer, and are 
stony and steep beddes. 
Only a small amount of wheat 
and com is grown in the few 
little valleys where smooth 
land can he found. Most of 
the wealth of the people is 
made up of ^eep and goats 
that pasture on the rocky 
hills. Limiber is scarce; so 
that people often live in vil- 
lages of whitewashed stone ~ ^ 
houses with straw roofs and 
earth floors. In their rough coimtry it is 
so hard to travel and carry freight that 
they do not have much trade. Instead of 
woolai factories, many of the people still 
have looms in their homes, and make car- 
peta and cloth from the wool shorn from 
thdr own flocks. Travelers see httle hare- 
footed ^Is out on the hills herding t^e 
goats and sheep, knitting or spinning yam 



T«an old. The modem dty it Been «t tb* foot of die h: 



as they walk. When the men dress up 
for a holiday they wear stockings with 
figures of flowers and other deagns knitted 
in them. Can anyone you know knit a 
flower design into a stocking? 

The land is so rough that the Balkan 
people can use very few farming machines 
on it. That is one reason why they are 
poor. On some of the hills of Bulgaria 
are many plum orchards, and 
much plum marmalade is 
sent from there to France 
; and England. In other parts 
of Bulgaria are lai^e gardens 
of roses. People take whole 
baskets of rose petals from 
these gardens, and make a 
few drops of a deUcate and 
expendve perfume called 
attar of roses. 

In the mountains of Serbia 

there are oak forests where 

goats and cattle pasture and 

,Pubed«.pb«os-vi« where hogs fatten on the 

fortifled hiu upon acoms. The bristles in 

many of our best hair 
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things, or perhaps you can 
find some pictures of them. 

The southern part of 
Greece is much like Italy in 
climate and products, and 
the chief thing the people 
have to sell is small dried 
grapes, which our grocers call 
currants. 

383. Constantinople is the 

largest Balkan city and has 

many kinds of people. It 

was a great city more than a 

oPubiiBii«.-Pbow3er™ thousaud years aeo, because 

Kg. 378. The busy port of Consttntiiiople, where Bhips from erery Und . . , , , 

may be seen. More different races of people are said to meet on this it IS at the crosSTOadS Wtiere 
bridge than at any other place In Uie world. _ _ _ . . 



brushes have grown on the backs of these 
Balkan swine. 

382. Greece. — Greece differs from the 
other Balkan coxmtries in having a long 
and irregular sea coast. Its many harbors 
have made it very easy for travelers to 
reach there and to come away again. In 
past centuries, when the Serbs and Alba- 
nians were stuck fast in their mountain 
valleys, the Greeks were sailing around the 
Mediterranean Sea, making settlements in 
Sicily, Italy, and Asia Minor, and in the 
islands of the Aegean Sea. Thus the 
Greeks learned everything they could from 
other people. 

Athens, the capital of Greece, was once 
the greatest city in the world. It still has 
many ruins of temples and other buildings 
that were built at the time when Greece 
had the greatest builders, the greatest 
writers, the greatest sculptors, the finest 
schools, and the wisest men in the world. 
Many statues and beautiful carvings have 
been carried away from Athens and kept 
as treasures in the museums of other 
countries. Perhaps you can go to a 
museum and see some of these wonderful 



ships go from the Black Sea 
to the Mediterranean, and where caravans 
pass from Europe to Asia. People of 
many races meet there. This fact makes 
it a fine place for trade. There have been 
many, many wars to take or to keep 
Constantinople. It was a great city in the 
time of the Romans, and an even greater 
city in 1453, when the Turks came across 
from Asia and took it. It has been the 
Turkish capital ever since that time. The 
wonderful Christian churches were turned 
into mosques — that is, into churches in 
which the Mohammedans worship Allah, 
as they call God. 

384. The new countries. — Many of the 
wars of the world have happened because 
one people was trying to rule another. At 
the end of the World War the people at 
the peace conference tried to stop this 
cause of war by making several new coun- 
tries in Central Europe. The boundaries 
of other countries were changed. {See 
Figs. 315 and 380.) As far as possible 
each people was left to rule itself. 

385. Jugoslavia is the name given to 
the new Balkan country that has been 
formed to let all the Serbian people have 
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a government of their own. It is made up 
of what used to be the two independent 
cotmtries of Serbia and Montenegro, and 
the S^bian provinces of Austria-Hungary. 
Its capital is Belgrade on the Danube. 
Most of its trade goes in and out by way 
of Trieste and Fiume. 

386. Albania. — The Albanians have a 
little bit of rough and rocky country on 
the shore of the Adriatic Sea, wedged in 
between Greece and Jugoslavia. They 
are the poorest and most ignorant of the 
Balkan peoples, but they are ready to 
fight bravely to keep their coimtry free. 

387. Bulgaria. — The Bulgarians have the 
best country in the Balkans because it is 
less mountmnous than the others. Al- 
though many sheep and cattle are raised, 
agriculture is the 

leading industry. 
The principal prod- 
ucts are com and 
wheat. 

QOESnOFS 
1. Name and locate 
the countries of Europe 
that touch the Med- 
iterrsnean. Which are 
called Balkan States? 
2. Which Balkan coun- 
try borders the Black 
Sea? What large river 
of central Europe flows 
into the Black Sea? 
Where does it rise? 3. 
What makes the loca- 
tion of Belgrade im- 
portant?, 4. Give two 
reasons for Constanti- 
nople's greatness for so 
many hundred years. 
5. List the peoples liv- 
ing in the Balkan coun- 
tries, and opposite each 
name the country in 
which each lives. 



stantinople in the World War, what waters did 
they pass through? 7. Why are the house-roofs 
in Athena nearly flat and those in Copenhagen 
where there is snow (Fig. 347) steep? How are 
the roofs in Albania? (Fig. 879.) 8. After reading 
Section 381, be able to give all the reasons why 
the people of the Balkan countries are so poor. 

THE NEW COTJNIHIES OF 
CENTRAL ETJROPE 

388. Making new nations. — When Jugo- 
slavia and Albania were made free, there 
were also three new countries made m the 
middle of Europe between the Baltic Sea 
and the Black Sea. These countries are 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 
Rumania was also made much larger than 
it had been before. 

389. Poles. — For many hundreds of 
years, the kings of Poland ruled their own 

country and their 
own people from 
their capital at War- 
saw. In 1683, when 
the Turks were about 
to conquer all 
Europe, the Polish 
army defeated them 
at Vienna and drove 
them back to the 
Balkans. About the 
time that our own 
United States became 
a free and indepen- 
dent country, the 
kings of Pru^ia and 
Austria and the Czar 
of Russia made war 
on Poland from all 
sides. Together they 
conquered Poland 
and divided up her 
land among them, 
eef the towns For more than a 



jitiiMtii "":b- _ ^„ 37i,_ -jjjj „„j„ street of Tirana, oi 

6. When the ahipa of jnliuiy Albania. YoucanBeeaTurkiahclnirth,»4iich . . , , .v-,. 

England went to Con- is wUled b mosque, in the center. hundred and ttmty 
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years the Poles have been a people divided 
and oppressed, but they have always 
longed for freedom. Since Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia have been made to set 
free ihe Polish lands, the Polish people are 
again independent. Their seaport is the free 
city of Danzig, on the Baltic. The Poles 
now have a pre^dent and a parliament. 

390. Czechs and Slovaks. — Czechoslo- 
valda, another new republic, is the land of 
the Czechs and Slovaks, two black-haired, 
white-skinned peoples who live in what 
used to be a part of Austria. like Poland, 
this repon was once an independent 
country, which was called Bohemia. The 
Czechoslovaks did not like to be ruled by 
tiie Austrians, and are very glad to have 
their own country with its capital at the 
old, old city of Prague, on the upper 
Elbe, to which steamers come from Ham- 
burg. 

391. Hungarians. — Hungary, too, was 
an independent kingdom long ago. For 
many years before the World War it was a 
part <^ the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It 
is now independent, but not so large as it 
used to be, because the people of Eastern 
Hungary were Rumanians, and that region 
is now a part of Rumania. The people of 
South Hungary were Slavs, and their land 
is now a part of Jugoslavia. 

392. Rumanians. — The Rumanians are 
glad to be free from Hungarian rule, and 
to be joined with the other Rumanians, 
under their own king. 

Many people from these four countries 
emigrated to the United States in the 
twenty years before the World War. The 
Czechs, Slovaks, and some of the Poles and 
Rumanians were among the many subject 
peoples in the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. In the World War, Austria and 
Genriany tried to make these peoples fight 



Hg. 381. Women huresting poutoes on the flat 
plains of Poland. 

ag^nst their own friends in Rumania and 
Rus^. 

These four coimtries— Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland— are 
made up of four diff^^nt pl^ns and one 
long curved mountmn system, which is 
composed of the Carpathians and the 
Transylvanian Alps. 

393. Poland. — The first of these plains, 
the plan of Poland, is really a part of the 
great central plain we have already seen in 
Germany. TOie country is one great, levd 
stretch of villages and farms, with fields 
of potatoes, rj'e, barley, sugar beets, hay, 
and fiax. Polish trade goes through the 
seaport of Danzig, on the Baltic Sea. 
Warsaw, the capital of the Polish Re- 
public, has some manufactures; but these 
four countries of middle Europe are like 
Kansas and Nebraska, lands where nearly 
all the people are raising food, rather than 
working in factories, so there are not 
many cities in Poland. 

394. Czechoslovakia. — South of Poland 
lies Czechoslovakia. The Carpathian 
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Mountains extend into Czechoslovakia 
and south of these mountains lies the plain 
of Bohemia. The river Elbe flows through 
this pl^n and then crosses Germany to 
the North Sea sixty miles beyond Ham- 
burg. The Bohemian plain is much like 
the Polish plain. Its one large manufac- 
turing city is Prague, the city of the 
Czechs, which is near a coal field. Iron 
goods and cloth are made here; and it is 
from Prague that we get the bright glass 
balls and beads for our Christmas trees. 

395. Hungary and Rumania. — To the 
southeast of Bohemia is the wide, level 
plam of Hungary. Budapest on the 
Danube is the capital of this country. 
Part of the Hungarian plain is wide and 
level, like Illinois or Dakota, and it is 
surrounded on all sides by moimtains. It 
is one of the great wheat regions of the 
world. The climate is too warm for 
potatoes, of which there are so many in 
Bohemia and Poland. Wheat, com, and 
herds of horses, mules, and cattle are the 
chief products of the great plain. The 
Danube River is the great highroad of 
Hungary and Rumania. A canal with 
locks has been built through the rocky 
pass called the Iron Gate, where the river 



flows through the Carpathians. By u£dng 
this canal, steamers can now go all the 
way from Vienna to the Black Sea, and 
small boats go on up into South Germany. 
The fourth plain is that of Rumania east 
of the Carpathians. The farmCTS here 
grow large quantities of wheat and com 
(Sec. 74), much of which goes in steam- 
ships down the Danube and out to Italy, 
Spain, Bel^um, and England. Trace the 
route the grain ship follows, and tell the 
ports to which it may go. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Locate the new countries of central 
Europe. Trace the boundary of Rumania. 
2. Wiiat is the chief occupation in these coun- 
tries? 3. Why do we call the Danube a high- 
road? Name three European rivers which are 
highroads. To what ocean does each lead? 

4. Od the physical map of Europe, locate the 
Carpathian mountains and the Transylvania 
Alps. 5. What form of government has Poland? 
Name and locate its capital; its chief city. 
G. What large river in Germany drains Czecho- 
slovakia? Name the capital which is located 
on it. Tell of the manufacturing carried on 
there. 

7. Name Rumania's chief products. To what 
countries are they exported? Trace the route 
of shipment. To what ports do they go? 
8, What city of Hungary makes flour? What 
city of Minnesota? 9. On Fig. 380, compare 
the old boundaries of these new countries with 
the new ones. 

EUROPEAN RtrSSIA 
396. The largest country of Europe. — 
Russia is so much the largest country in 
Europe that it is larg^ than all the rest 
of Europe put togethw. Before the World 
War it was two-thirds as large as the 
United States. It is a good country too. 
There is less land too dry for farning than 
in the United States, so that Rusda has as 
much farm land as we have here. Russia 
has very few cities and is not as densely 
peopled as the coxmtries of western Europe, 
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but before the World War 
it had more people than the 
whole United States and all 
of its possessions. 

In no other large country 
does the level land cover so 1 
much of the surface as it does 
in Russia. There is not one 
high mountain in all Hus^a. 
The Valdai Hills, where many 
of the rivers rise, are not 
mountains at all. The great 
central plain of Europe 
reaches from the Baltic Sea 
to the Urals, which are vray 
low mountains. Parts of this J^i^ioma'!" 
plain are so flat that the water 
does not run away to the streams, but 
makes large marshes where few people live, 
but where there are many mosquitoes. 
Along the Caspian Sea Russia has some 
land that is even below the level of the 
Atlantic Ocean. (Fig. 355.) The Caspian 
has no outlet except by evaporation, but 
this evaporation takes the water away a 
little faster than it comes in, so the sea is 
not as large or deep as it once was. 

From south to north, the Russian plain 
reaches from the Black Sea to the White 
Sea, and canals have been built connecting 
the rivers flowing into all the four seas that 
touch Russia. What are these four seas? 
Name a large river flowing into each one. 

The level surface of the country makes 
the rivers navigable, so that boats carry 
much of the freight. Railroads connect 
all the large cities. Although the land is 
level, the country roads in Russia are very 
bad. They are so poorly made and cared 
for that wagons often stick in the mud 
puddles, and have to be unloaded before 
they can be pulled out. Because the 
roads are so bad in simimer, much of the 



Photo. BrownBrot.N.Y. 

dan peasants standing by the well in front of tfaelr stiaw- 
How do thev get water from the well? What liind of 
roof is on the house? 

hauling in the country districts is done in 
winter on sleighs. 

The Volga river Is the great thorough- 
fare through the eastern part of the coun- 
try, where railroads are very few in num- 
ber.. One of the most striking of the 
popular songs of Russia is tlie "Volga 
boatman's song" which, with its plmntive 
air, describes the weary, almost endless, 
stran of the poor native with a rope over 
his shoulder, trudging along a path by the 
river, pulling away at the dead load of a 
boat against the current. 

397. The tundras of Northern Russia.— 
Northwestern Russia is a part of Lapland. 
(Sec. 349.) This land near the Arctic 
Ocean is like Eskimo land — treeless, frozen 
most of the year, covered with grass and 
moss. In summer the ground thaws for a 
few inches, or perhaps a foot or two, and 
then some grass and flowers grow during 
the long, sunshiny days. Such level, tree- 
less, frozen plmns are called tundras. On 
them the reindeer is at home. Nearly 
all of the land north of the arctic circle is 
tundra, the land of the reindeer people. 
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Fig. 3M. A RuBSian peasuit woman cruahlng com 

by hand to nutke tb« family bread. How Is your 

breadstuff cnisbedP Wtaare? 

398. Forests of Russia. — South of the 
tundras is a wide belt of evergreen forest 
country like the Indians' great north woods 
in Canada. It reaches from the arctic 
circle to Petrograd, and from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Ural Mountains. Much 
lumber is cut there, and each year the 
lumber ships from other lands go to the 
Gulf of Bothnia and to the White Sea to 
secure cargoes of lumber for the countries 
of western Europe. 

3M. The fanning belt.— At the Gulf of 
Finland, the farming belt begins. From 
there to the Black Sea the great Russian 
plain is dotted with villages scattered* 
among the endless fields of potatoes, grain, 
and hay. If you tried to cross it in a 
sleigh or in an automobile you would think 
that it would never end. Mile after mile, 



Fig. ass. TbefairatHIzhnlHoTs 
peopl« bave met b«T« for BeTenu 

do their buying aod Belling. 

day after day, from Poland to the boundary 
of A^, it is the same flat, bitter cold 
expanse of snow, dotted all over with sleepy 
little villages. If you crossed it in summer 
you would think that there was no end to 
the fields of rye, oats, barley, and potatoes. 
Russia is a big country. 

Near the Gulf of Riga, a great deal <rf 
flax is grown for shipment to other coun- 
tries. (Fig. 337.) In the south, you 
remember, a great deal of wheat is raised. 
Brfore the World War, Russia exported 
more wheat than any other country. This 
is not only because Russia grows so much 
wheat, but also because the Rus^an people 
themselves eat rye bread so that they can 
sell much of their wheat. They do this 
because they can get more money for wheat 
than for rye. 
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Near Kief, many sugar 
beeta are grown; but the 
fields there do not yield as 
much as the beet fields of 
Belgium or Germany, where 
there are better methods of 
culdvation. 

In southeastern Rus»a, 
near the Caspian Sea, the 
country is like parts of our 
Plateau States, too dry for 
farming. Here we find level 
pasture pl^ns called stepi>es, 
over which the Russian cow- 
boys, or Cossacks, drive thdr 
flocks of cattle and sheep. i.^.B™„Br«..N.Y. 

These cowboys are the finest Fig. Ue. The old winter polace of Uie CzarB,PetroeiBd. TheCiwand 

riders in the world. Many 

of them served as soldiers in the Rusman 



army, and the people fear them very 
much. 

400. Minerals. — Rusaa does not have 
as many minerals as Spain or the United 
States. However, gold and a still more 
precious white metal, platiniun, are mined 
in the Ural Mountains. The Russian oil 
fields on the Caspian Sea were for years 
second only to those of the United States. 
There is a pipe line for this oil from Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, to Batum on the 
Black Sea. There is some coal near the 
Black Sea, but since the people are so 
ignorant, there is very little manu- 
facturing. 

401. Foreign trade. — ^At present, Russia 
is like Argentina or Nebra^, an agricul- 
tural coimtry. It has long sent food and 
raw mataials to the countries in western 
Europe and received manufactures in 
return. Most of the trade goes through 
Petrograd and Riga on the Baltic, and 
Odessa and other ports on the Black Sea. 
In winter, when the Baltic freezes, some 



many of his friends lived here. 

Russian trade goes through Poland and 



Germany. 
402. People and government. — For 

many years before the World War most of 
the Russian people were kept poor and 
ignorant by their government. The laws 
were made by the Czar and a few of his 
friends. There were many cruel laws that 
oppressed the people very much. If any- 
one dared to complain and suggest a better 
way, he was sent thoiisands of miles away 
into Asia to a country called Siberia, which 
is colder than Russia. There these exiles 
had to live in the woods as beat they could. 
The song called "The Siberian Wail" was 
not allowed to be sung in Russia, because 
it is like one long groan in various tones, 
and, of course, it made people think of the 
cruelty of the old government. Under the 
Czars the Russian people had to pay heavy 
taxes. Tax money is supposed to be used 
for the good of all the people, but in Russia 
most of the tax money was stolen by the 
Czar's friends, so there was little left to be 
used for roads or colleges or schools. Thus 
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Fig. 337. A Rus^an peaatnt family, horse, and cart. 

The wooden yoke is seen eveiywhere la RnssiK. Oa 

what kind of roads does this cart travel? 

you see why the roads were bad and the 
people were ignorant, poor, hungry, and 
unhappy. Travelers tell us that they have 
found the Russians to be a kind and 
friendly people. There have been many 
great writers and musicians among those 
who have been educated. During the 
World War they fought ag^nst Germany 
and Austria, and millions of them were 
killed. Then the people had a revolution 
and tried to set up a repubhc. 

The Russians, like most other people, 
want to have a good government that will 
give justice to all the people, so that they 
can go to work and have better crops, 
better roads, better houses, good schools, 
and a much happier time than they did 
under the Czar. The people of western 
Russia are not the same race as the other 
Russians. After their revolution they 
wanted to be independent. So they set 
up four new states called the republics of 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia, and the 
Ukraine. They all lie in the great flat 
plain of Russia (Sec. 396), and most of the 
people live by farming. 



QUESTIONS 
1. Which rivers of Russia flow southwardt 
Why are they more useful than those flowing 
north? 2. Find in the Reference TBblea. the 
longest river in each continent, its length in 
miles, the water into which it fiows, and a city 
on it. Arrar^e them tilce the model: 
Great Rivers of Each Continekt. 
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3. Would life be easy or hard for you in the 
house in Fig. 383? Why? 

4. Why is farming tiie chief occupation of 
Russia? Locate the great agricultural belt. 
Name its products. 6. Of what parts of North 
America would a journey southward across 
Russia remind you? 6. Compare Russia in size 
and population with the Unit«d States. Why 
has it as much farm land as we have? 7. Why 
do the Russians do so many things by hand 
instead of by machinery? 8. List all the 
resources of Russia you can. 

9. On what parallel of latitude is Petrograd? 
Where in North America is this parallel? 10. 
Why is the harbor of Odessa more important to 
Russia than that of Petrograd? 11. Why ia Hud- 
son Bay not as important commerciaUy to Can- 
ada as the Gulf of Mexico is to the United States? 



Fig. 38S. Russian peasants (i 



Fholo. Bran BtiB. N. T. 

lonjiln) In winttc 
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12. Which is better supplied with waterways 
for ocean steamships, tiie United States or 
Europe? 13. How has the United States made 
a short water cut from her wheat country to 
Europe? 14. How would better roads improve 
the condition of the Russian farmers? 15. Find 
out something about the good, strong qualities 
of the Russian people. Some of them are great 
musicians. If you have a pubhc library where 
you live, with the librarian's help Hud the name 
of a great Russian musician or writer. 

GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE 
403. A small, wealthy continent. — We 
have been reading about the various 
peoples and countries of Europe, most of 
which are no larger than some of our own 
states. What about the continent itself? 
It is the smallest of all the continents, 
except Australia. But it is a very rich 
continent. In no other continent is so 
much of die land good for growing things 
that men need. 

More than one-half of Canada is too cold 
to grow food for many people, but only a 
small part of Europe is too cold for farms, 
and only a small comer near the Caspian 
Sea, in Russia, is too dry for farms, and 
where irrigation is necessary for crop- 



?ig. 3S9. A Street in Chichester, England. Haay 

dti«t in Europe etill keep some of thacateways in the 

wall that once upon • time sunouniled ue whole town. 

Strong sates kept out the 



O Undcmwd A Underwood, N. V. 

Pig. 390. On die continent of Europe one often sees 

wooden shoes, which the peeaaats wear much as we 

wear overshoes. These people live near Brest 

growing. Nearly one-half of the United 
States — all the western part — is either 
mountainous or so dry that crops can be 
grown only where there is water for irriga- 
tion. Few people can live in this dry part. 

The wheat map of the world (Fig. 90) 
shows that the wheat area of Europe is 
larger than the wheat area of all North 
America. 

404. Climate.— The clunate of Europe is 
good almost everywhere. Most of South 
America is too hot and unhealthful for men 
to thrive in, and some parts of the United 
States are too swampy to be as healthful as 
they ought to be. But there are very few 
spots in all Europe where the climate is 
not good and healthful. This helps to 
make strong people, well able to work— 
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people who want to do things. The boys 
and ^Is in much of Europe play active 
games; the men like to t^e long walks, 
himt, climb mountains, and explore un- 
known places. It was an Englishman who 
climbed the highest 
mountains of South 
America. It was an 
Italian prince who 
climbed the 'highest 
mountains of Africa. 
A Scotchman, liv- 
ingstone, explored 
Central Africa. A 
Norwegian and an 
Englishman went to 
the South Pole. A 
Norwegian made the 
northwest i>assage 
through Eskimo land. 
The people of Europe 
settled North Amer- 
ica, South America, 
South Africa, and 
Australia. They did 
all these things be- 
cause the good cli- 
mate of their conti- 
nent helped to make 
them strong, healthy, 
active, and industri- 
ous. They have 
written more books 
than all the rest of the 
people of the world. 



Most of the mountmns of Eiutipe, which 
are in the southern part, are not long, solid 
walls as they are in Soutii America. Let 
us look for the mountains of Europe. The 
physical map (Fig. 355) shows that there 
are high mountains 
in the northern part 
of Spain. You will 
notice that these 
mountains end at the 
Mediterranean Sea, 
and we have the val- 
ley of the Rhone 
River in France 
before we come to 
the next mountains, 
the Alps, with snowy 
tops and glaciers. 
To the east of the 
Alps are the Balkans. 
East of them Ues the 
Black Sea, which is 
an open door for 
ships to go through 
these mountains up 
the Danube River, 
almost into the heart 
of the continent. 
Nortii of the Black 
Sea is the great, level 
plain of Russia. 
Farther eastward we 
find high mountains 
agmn, among them 
pioto.G.E.nDoii.DiUoo,MMit. the highest peak m 



AtVi C«^a«= TT,a FiB.391. A tree-Unadioad in France, a common Bight ip,,™,^ ;„ „ mnao 
405. buriace. — Ine in western Europe. The branches are trimmed often i^-UTOpe, m a range 

1 are cut down for lumber, between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea. But these 



stem Europe. H 

surface of the land in '" *»«'• "<* ^^^ *" 
Europe suits man better than does the 
surface of North America or that of South 
America. North America has a large area 
of high plateaus. Most of Europe consasts 
of low plains, which are much more useful 
tbaxi rougher, colder plateaus would be. 



high mountains do not shut men away 
from tiie land, because of the openings. 

406. Ease of traveL — It is ea^er to 
travel across Europe than across either of 
the Americas because the high mount^ns 
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of Europe are broken into several pieces 
with passes in between. In tlie midst of 
the European mountains are big valleys, so 
low that cansds have been built connecting 
one river valley with another. For 
instance, canals connect the river Rhone 
with the rivers Loire, Seine, and Rhine. 
Thus boats can go from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic, and to the North Sea by 
way of the rivers. There are also canals 
connecting the Danube wiUi the Rhine 
and the E^be; so that boats can go from 
the Black Sea up the Danube through a 
canal, and down the Rhine or Elbe to the 
North Sea. 

Notice that the most of Europe is a 
great, low plain Uiat reaches from the 
Pyrenees Mountain? through northern 
France, and on eastward to the Ural 
Moimtains. What bodies of water let 
ships reach the shores of this plain? 

In South Europe are three big peninsulas, 
around which ^ips can sail with ease. 
This is fortunate, for these peninsulas are 
shut off from the rest of Europe by high 
mountains on their northern borders. 



O KByflaw Vim Co. 

Fig. 392. Swedish women weeding sugar beets. Peas- 
ant women do a large part of the fum work in Sweden. 



Hiolo. Bnnra Bite., N. Y. 

Fig. 393. Curling at Kanderstcg, Switzerland. The 
tourists are amused b7 games even in winter. 

For a long time there was no railroad over 
the Alps and it was a long crooked climb 
by w^:on road over the top. Much hard 
work has been done in building roads, 
railroads, and tunnels through these moun- 
tains, so that men and goods can cross 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Balkans. 
There are three long tunnels under the 
Alps. One of them, the Simplon tunnel, 
connecting Italy with Germany, is over 
twelve miles long. 

There are also mounts ranges in these 
southern coxmtries, Italy, Greece, and 
Spain, and in the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

407. People.— You remember how the 
white men in North America settled in the 
east and then moved west until they took 
possession of all the land from sea to sea. 
The same thing has happened many times 
in Europe. In ancient times, several 
different peoples, traveling with flocks and 
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Rusda, and grmn from west- 



Pboto-Q, 
^. 394. Beaumont, Prttnu. A bridge built b7 the 
nearly two thousand years old. ^11 all the bridges 
last as long as tbat? 

herds, moved into Europe from Asia and 
worked their way across to the Atlantic. 

There is not room in a small book like 
this to tell how all the peoples of Europe 
came to be there, but you can easily see 
how the mountains, small valleys, islands, 
and peninsulas separated the people. As 
they could not get together, there came to 
be many different kinds of people speaking 
many languages. 

408. Trade. — Now that men can use 
ships easily, it is easier to carry on trade 
in Europe than in any other continent. 
Look at the map and you will see why. 
See how many peninsulas there are, and 
how far ships and boats can go inland. If 
our Gulf of Mexico went as far into North 
America as the Black Sea goes into Europe, 
we could run steamboats up the Mississippi 
to the wheat fields of Kansas and Dakota. 
If ocean steamers could go into our Great 
Lakes, they would be as useful as the Baltic 
Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia. You remem- 
ber that steamers bring iron ore, grain, and 
lumber from the shores of Lake Superior 
to the Lower Lakes. In the same way, 
steamers in the Baltic Sea carry iron ores 
and lumber from Sweden and northern 



Even the White Sea is of 
more use to Europe than 
Hudson Bay is to North 
America, for ships regularly 
make trips in summer 
through the Arctic Ocean to 
Archangel, a busy port 
which ships grain and lum- 
ber to the cities of western 
Europe. 

B. Fioch. Mion, MoBt EuTopc docs not have as 
M^j^M boml many r^hoads as the United 
States, because £p^ght can 
be carried in the ships that sail into all 
these bays, gulfs, and seas, and in boats 
on the canals. This is one of the reasons 
why the people of Europe own most of 
the ships in the world. Another reason 



Fig. 395. European peasants must cut most of theii 

wheat by hand because their faims ore small and 

they cannot afiord modem machinery. Hie tool which 

is being sharpened Is called a cradle. 
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FboU. V. 8. Fitatl Corpi 

Fig. 390. An kiiplane view of Arras, France. How many Idnds of buildings do you see? What is in the 
middle of the EMjuore In front of the cathedral? Several generations of men worked on the cathedral, 

4. On the cominercUl map of the world. Fig. 40, 
find the following routes: 

(a) English cotton cloth to Hong Kong. 

(6) Wool from Sydney to London. 

(c) Rubber from Batavia to Amsterdam. 

(d) Cotton from Galveston to Liverpool. 

(e) Apples from Michigan to London. 
5. Name five large states of the United States 

which are too dry to do much farming without 
irrigation. Are there any in Europe? 6. Name 
five in the United States that are too mountain- 
ous to support a large population. Which coun- 
tries in Europe are similar? 

7. Copy the following, filling out the lists: 



why they have ships is that there are so 
many i)eople living in western Europe that 
there is not room enough to grow all the 
food they need. Therefore, ships must be 
sent away to other countries to bring back 
food. 

Most of the trade of the United States 
and Canada is with Europe. Millions and 
millions of dollars' worth of wheat, com, 
oats, and flour, meat, cotton, lumber, 
leather, oil, and copper go from America 
to Europe each year. In return Europe 
sends clothing, silk, jewelry and jewels, 
toys, and many other manufactured goods. 
Europe and North America between them 
control nearly all the foreign trade of the 
world. 

QUESTIOBS 
1. Why does Europe, which is about the size 
of the United States, have more people? 2. Com- 
pare the populations of Europe and North 
America. (See Reference Tables.) 3. Why is 
80 much of the population further north in 
Europe than in North America? (See Sec. 345.) 
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8. Why are there so many languages and peoples 
in Europe? How many can you name? 9. Did 
any of your schoolmates come from Europe? 
10. Why is New York said to be the largest 
Irish city in the world? 11. Give five reasons 
why you would rather live in the United States 
than in Russia or Turkey. 
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409. The Dark Ctmtment. — Africa is not 
like any continent we have yet studied. 
Although in shape it is somewhat like 
North and South America, bang narrow- 
est at the southern end, its highest 
mount^ns are on the eastern instead of 
the western side. (See Fig. 400.) Un- 
like Europe, its greatest length is from 
north to south. It also differs from 
Europe in that it is warmest in the north- 
em and central parts. 

A few years ago the maps of Africa had 
big patches of plain white paper in the 
middle, to show that no one in Europe or 
in America knew what was there. Until 
recently Africa had been shut up Uke a 
clam in its shell for thousands of years. 
White men called it the dark continent, 
partly because its people are nearly all 
dark in color, but chiefly because we knew 
so httle about the country. 

Why did not the people of Europe 
explore Africa as they explored North 
America? Africa was much nearer to 
them than America was. In fact, Eiuxipe 
almost touches Africa at the Str^t of 



Gibraltar. You can sail across from 
Europe to Africa between breakfast and 
dinner. Why, then, did the people of 
Europe neglect Africa? One reason is that 
it is hard to, travel far into northern 
Africa. This is because a short dis- 
tance from the Mediterranean Sea is the 
Sahara, the largest desert in the world. 
(Fig. 31.) This desert has kept men out 
of the central part of Africa, for it is very 
hard Indeed to cross, as we shall presently 
see. 

You may wonder why men did not sail 
up the big rivers of Africa, as explorers 
s^led up the rivers of South America and 
North America. Boats cannot go up the 
African rivers because in them there are 
falls and rapids near the sea. Most of 
Africa is a plateau from a quarter to half 
a mile high, and the rivers tumble down 
from this plateau to the narrow plain along 
the sea. There are so many fevers and 
other diseases on this low plain along the 
coasts of Central Africa that it is dangerous 
for white men to cross it. Back of the un- 
healthful coast, there is in Central Africa a 
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Fig. 398. The population map of Africa bIiowb that, 

alduragh Africa Is tb« second continent In size, it has 

only a few places where manj people live. 

great forest re^on, a jungle much like that 
in South America. (Sec. 269.) You 
remember how difficult it is for the white 
man to travel through such thick forests, 
because it is so hot there. Besides there 
are many fierce wild animals and poisonous 
insects, and no good roads at all. 

There is another good reason why white 
men did not go into Africa. The people 
there were dangerous. The Arabs, who 
are scattered all over North Africa, have 
been slave traders for many centuries. 
The roving band who bought the little boy 
Joseph, away back in Old Testament times, 
were Arabs from this part of the country, 
and were just like the Arabs we find there 
to-day. Before the year 1800, these Arabs 
of North Africa often captured European 
and American ships in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and kept the sailors as slaves. Per- 
haps some student in the history class in 



your school can tell about the American, 
Commodore Decatur, and his trouble with 
the Barbary pirates in the year 1803. 

The countries of Europe now control 
most of North Africa, and the slave busi- 
ness has been stopped there, but it still 
goes on in some parts of Africa where 
white men do not rule. For a long time, 
even white men went to the west coast of 
Africa and bought slaves from the Arab 
traders, or caught the people themselves 
and took them as slaves to Bradl, the 
West Indies, and America. You can now 
see why the natives of Africa sometimes 
drove out the white men who wanted to 
vist their country. 

410. We kaow South Africa.— About 
the time of Columbus, a Portuguese sailor 
named Vasco da Gama discovered the 
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399. See if you can tell, b; comparing this rain- 
map of Africa with the population map, why the 
same parts of the continent are white on Qie two m^s. 
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Fig. 40Z. A csr&von crossing the great desert 

Cape of Good Hope and found a new way 
to India by sailing around the point of 
Africa. You can see by the map that the 
Cape of Good Hope is in the template 
zone where there is some frost. Unlike 
northern Africa, South Africa had no 
Arab inhabitants. This made it safe for 
ships to stop there and for several hundred 
years ships going from Europe to India 
stopped at South Africa for fresh food 
and water. For all of these reasons, it 
has not been hard for people to know 
southern Africa well. 

The Portuguese were the first people to 
settle in southern Africa. The map shows 
that they still have a colony near the 
southern point of the continent. The 
Dutch and the English also settled there. 
South Africa is now a large English colony, 
but many of the people are still Dutch. 

411. Recent explorations.— During the 
last fifty years, there have been great 
changes in Africa. Nearly all of the con- 
tinent has been explored by white men, 
who now know how to take better care of 
themselves in tiie hot countries. We have 
stopped taking the natives as slaves, 
because we feel that it isn't fair. A good 



Scout wouldn't do such a 
thing. We have also f oimd 
that we want to trade with 
'the people of Africa. We 
want their rubber, ivory, 
palm nuts, and peanuts. 
They want many of our 
things, such as cotton cloth, 
knives, axes, guns, brass wire, 
and beads. 

412. Railroads and steam- 
boats. — A number of rail- 
roads have recently been 
built in Africa by white 
of Sahara. men. With tiie help of the 

black men who live there. People and 
freight can now go by tr^ around the 
rapids, and falls of the rivers, and thus 
reach the upper parts that are so quiet 
and deep that on them steamboats can 



O Publiihm' Fhols Sirvica. N. Y. 

Fig. 403. These natives are auijmg ivory to a ship io 

the hart>or of Hombasa, East Africa. (See Sec. 440.) 

Ivor7 is used for piuio keys, billiard balls, etc. 
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Fig. 409. A baby camel and its mother. Is a camel's 
foot like a horse's or a cow's? 

safely go far into the interior. White men 
are now running steamboats on the four 
largest rivers of Africa. There are also 
steamboats on the three big lakes of East 
Central Africa. 

413. European colonies. — As soon as 
African trade began to be profitable, the 
European countries hurried to grab land 
in Africa. In a few years the different 
countries of Europe took possesion of 
most of Africa, as the political map (Fig. 
404) shows. At the capital of each of 
these colonies, there is a European gov- 
ernor. In many of the colonies, however, 
there are natives who never saw a white 
man, because they live far back in the 
forest where there are no roads. These 
people have always lived in little villages 
and have ruled themselves. 

414. Independent countries. — There are 
only two independent countries in Africa. 
One of these is Abyssinia, near the Red 
Sea. It is a high plateau, where a cool 
climate seems to have made men so strong 
and brave that they have driven out all 
Europeans who have ever tried to rule in 



their country. The other independoit 
country of Africa is Liberia, in the forests 
along the west coast. This country is 
under the protection of the United States. 
It was set apart a hundred years ago as a 
place to which negroes from the United 
States might go and have their own free 
country. The climate is so hot that the 
people there do not feel much like working, 
and they are not so well educated as are 
their relatives who stayed in the United 
States. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How doea Africa compare with North 
America in size? in population? 2. Is it a very 
old continent? Why has it only about one-third 
as many people as Europe? 3. Why did Euro- 
peans go to North America in greater Quml>ers 
than to Africa? 

4. What rivers in North America helped the 
whit* man to enter that continent? in South 
America? in Africa? 5. Why is the camel the 
best animal for croafdng the desert? 

6. Why is the northern part of North Africa 
much like southern Italy and Spain? 7. Find on 
the physical map of Africa (Fig. 400) the highest 
mountain. 8. Name the lakes in which the 
Nile rises. (Nyanza means lake). 9. Some of 
the big trees in California are nearly as old as 
the pyramids. (See Fig. 397.) How old is that? 

THE PEOPLE OF THE DESERT'S 

EDGE 
415. Moving and camping. — Haldm is 
an Arab boy. The day he was ten years 
old he was riding a camel with his mother, 
Suleima, and his sister, Suleika. The 
camel carried many bundles, too, for it is 
a great burden-bearer. Hakim's family 
was moving, there on the edge of the 
Sahara Desert in Africa, in a country called 
Algeria. Enough rain may fall at some 
seasons in the edge of the desert to make 
some grass grow; but for many miles, 
there may be no spring or stream. In such 
places it is often much trouble to find 
water to drink. 
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Hakim's family was not the only one 
that was moving. There were four other 
camels besides the one belonging to Hakim's 
family, and they were all heavily loaded. 
Two small donkeys followed behind, with 
loads that seemed big enough to break 
thdr backs. But the donkey is a very 
strong little beast, well able to carry heavy 
loads. Everything these people had, 
except their animals, was fastened on these 
camels and donkeys. Half a mile behind 
the donkeys came Hakim's father, Abdal- 
lab, driving a big flock of sheep and goats. 

Toward evening the party stopped. The 
grown-ups unloaded the bundles, and 
commenced putting up tents. Hakim and 
Suleika and their little friend, Yussuf, 
started out toward some bushes they saw 
in the distance, hoping to find enough 
sticks for a little fire. 

416. Desert supper. — In an hour the 
tents were up and the tasty smell of broiling 
goat meat filled the ^. By the time 
supper was ready. Hakim's father, Abdal- 
lah, had come up with the sheep and goats. 
Then Suleima took an earthenware bowl 
and milked four goats. For supper they 
had milk and tmeat, and also some barley 
bread, heavy, and nearly as hard as bonea. 
The only water they had was in a feoat- 
skin water bottle, which they had filled 
that morning at a pool beside the way. 

417. Building a fence. — The next morn- 
ing, everybody got up early and went to 
work, for the camp was not yet finished. 
First of all it was necessary to make fences 
aroimd the tents, to keep out the camels 
and goats. The Arabs have a saying that 
if a camel gets his head into a tent, he goes 
all the way in. It is true; and a camel 
fills a tent very full, too. Besides, he may 
eat up all the flour or meal, and some of 
the clothes as well'. Since the goats are 
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I^g. 406. A Bedouin encampment on Uie edg« of the 

desert Abraluun and Jacob lived Uka this iu camel'^ 

hail tents. 

glad to help him eat up things, the first 
thing the people did was to cut -thorn 
bushes, of which there were many, and 
pile them around the tents so that the goats 
and camels could not enter. 

418. The Arab chief. — There were five 
tents in the group, four close together, and 
one about thirty yards away by itself. 
That was the tent of Ismail, the head 
man or chief. He was called a "Prince of 
the Desert." If the people had any 
difliculties, they came to him to ask what 
to do. He had his tent by itself so that 
people could not overhear the budness 
done there. 

419. The day's work. — The Arabs 
camped, here for ten days. There were 
five men, one of whom always stayed 
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around the camp. Each morning one of 
them went off a few miles with a camel 
and brought back earthen water jars and 
goat-skins full of water. Another man 
went out with the flock of sheep, and 
another with the flock of goats. The fifth 
man took the camels and donkeys out to 
graze. All of these animals hunted their 
living in the scanty grass and coarse bushes. 

420. The boys' schooJing. — Hakim and 
Yussuf went with the men to learn how 
to take care of the animals. That was the 
boys' only schooling. While the camels 
grazed, the men taught the boys how to 
track camels, so that each boy could pick 
out the tracks of his father's camel from 
among many camel tracks. The boys had 
to run races to make them fleet and long< 
winded, so that they might be able to 
follow run-away camels. It is a terrible 
thing to lose your camel in the desert. 

Hakim's father taught him to say over 
some chapters of the Koran, the Arab 
Bible. Abdallah could not read, but he 



knew many chapters of tills book by heart, 
and also knew many stories, of the kind 
that we read in a book called "Arabian 
Nights". 

421. The girls' schooling. — Suleima, 
Hakim's mother, and the other women 
went at their work, too. One of the women 
sat down with a lap full of wool from the 
sheep. She took a stick, which she 
whirled somewhat as we spin a top, and 
began to spin yam. Another woman 
^un goat's hair into a strong rope to be 
used to tie the camel fast at night. Still 
another wove striped cloth of camel's hair, 
to be made into a tent. All their tents 
were made of camel's-h^ cloth. While 
the women worked the girls helped them, 
and in this way learned to spin and weave. 

After Hakim's mother had spun yam for 
two weeks, she began to weave the yam 
into cloth for a long, white wool robe, or 
bumoose, such as all Arab men and boys 
wear. This one was for Hakim, and she 
worked hard for a week to weave it. When 
it was fmished it was so strong and firm 
that it would last for years. 

422. The nig. — When Suleima had 
made all the ropes, sacks, halters, and 
clothes that her family needed, she began 
to make something to sell. She had kept 
the wool of the white sheep separate from 
the wool of the black sheep. This gave 
her white yam and black yam. She dug 
up a root and boiled it in a pot. White 
yam, soaked in the water in which the 
root was boiled, became red. Some of the 
yam was soaked for three days with some 
sticks from a desert bush, and became 
yellow. Some other yam Suleima dyed 
green with a very precious powder, for 
wliich ^e had traded two goats and a 
sheep. She bad bought it of some Arabs 
she had met the year before as tii^ 
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returned from a distant part of the desert. 
She now had yam of five colors, white, 
black, red, yellow, and green, and she 
began to weave a rug. She wove into it 
figures of camels and men and tents and 
trees. Although the rug was only seven 
feet long Suleima was six months in finish- 
ing it. When it was done, it was so 
valuable that she knew she could sell it 
for much money when she reached a town, 
or that with it she might buy a small fiock 
of sheep, or a couple of donkeys. 

423. A life of constant moving. — All of 
these things were not done and finished in 
raie camping place. Within tea days after 
the Arabs first made their camp, the 
animals had eaten all the food that could 
be found within five miles. In order to 
get food for the fiocks, the family had to 
move. Again Hakim climbed up on the 
camel beade his mother. There he rode 
with all the tents and the bundles. Twelve 
miles to the north they rode, until they 
came to some water. There they again 
pitched the tents and cut thorn bushes 
and hunted firewood. 

In the country on the edge of the desert 
it is warm and there is no snow, but it 
r^ns a little m the wint^. This makes 
some grass grow at that season. There 
are several kinds of bushes that can live 
aJl summer in the blazing sun without a 
drop of rain. In the winter when it rains, 
grass and water are found in places 
that are entirely without water in the 
summa*. In such places the Arabs pasture 
their fiocks and camp in the winter. Then, 
as spring comes and the rains stop, the 
grass withers and dies, and the desert 
people go north toward the Atlas Moun- 
tains and the Mediterranean Sea to find 
grass and food. Find these mountains 
and this sea on the map of Africa. 



These people can never stay long in one 
place, because grass for the sheep, goats, 
donkeys, and camels is so scarce that they 
soon eat up all there is in one place. The 
fiocks and their owners must th^^ore 
keep moving. For this reason, we call 
them nomads. The people in many dry 
countries are nomads. 

The nomad Arabs of North Africa are 
called Bedouins. Hakim and his family 
were Bedouins. TheJr only wealth is 
flocks and herds and the things they can 
carry when they move. No one ever has 
a piece of land for his own, except while 
he camps on it. 

424. The barley crop. — At the fourth 
camping place. Hakim and Abdallah came 
to the tent of theu- friend Selim. They 
had left him there in November when they 
started south with the coming of the rains. 
You see, enough run falls in this part of 
AlgCTia in most years, to make a crop of 
barley, though it is a poor one. Barley is a 
kind of grain voy much like wheat, except 
that it will not make soft, light bread, 
and does not need as much rain as wheat 
needs. It is grown in many dry coimtries. 

Before the Arabs had gone south, they 
had harnessed the camels to wooden plows. 
These plows were really nothing but 
CTOoked pieces of wood. With them, the 
Arabs managed to scratch up a litUe 
ground in which to plant some barley. 
Selim and his family camped by the field 
alt winter. They had two watch dogs, to 
keep other people's sheep, goats, and 
camels from eating up the young barley 
plants. The barley belonged to all dx 
families of this little nomadic tribe. While 
Selim stayed there and took care of the 
barley crop for the tribe, the others took 
his flocks along with them in search of 
pasture. 
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on blankets in the sunshine 
for several days, Abdallah, 
Suleima, and Haldm worked 
all one night hiding part of it. 
After dark, they put two full 
sacks on the camel, led him 
off to a secret place, dug a 
deep, bottle-shaped hole, 
lined it with six Inches of 
straw, put in the predous 
barley, covered it with straw 
and earth, and car^uUy 
.__*.D«bi«u,p.g.8y,«ii«i. *^ar"ed away in blankets all 
See the goaf s-luir grain sacks the earth that was left, SO 
What ebe can you see? 



The tribe came back north in time to 
help Selim harvest the barley. There had 
been no bread to eat for two weeks before 
they returned ; so, the very first morning, 
Suleima and another woman went out and 
pxilled a blanket full of barley heads. 
These they spread out on a smooth, hard 
piece of ground, and beat the grain out 
with sticks. Within an hour they had 
ground enough grain between the two 
stones of the hand' mill to make a barley 
loaf, and they all had bread for supper. 
The donkey and the camel were very grate- 
ful to have the barley straw for their sup- 
per. They thought it was a good change 
from twigs and leaves and tip ends of thorn 
bushes. 

42S. Burying the barley. — For a few 
days, everybody was busy harvesting and 
threshing the barley, of which each family 
had three big camel's hair sacks full. That 
was more than the camels could carry, 
along with all their other load. What 
should they do with the barley? They 
had no house, and they had to keep moving 
all the time. The only thing they could 
do was to hide the sacks of grain. After 
drying the barley well by spreadmg it out 



that no one could fmd their 
store. In the morning, they were back in 
their tent, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. No one knew their secret. The 
next fall, as they went south again, they 
would dig up the barley, safe, sound, and 
dry. In this way they would have a good 
supply of barley for seed and for thdr 
winta- bread. 

426. The visit to town. — Mter the bar- 
ley was harvested, our nomad campers, 
now increased by Sehm's family, went rov- 
ing on to the northward, always seeking 
pasture. After a while they came to a 
town and a railroad that the French people 
had built. The French rule most of 
Algma. In this railroad town, the no- 
mads sold some sheep and wool, and 
Suleima sold her rug. With the money 
they bought rifles and cartridges, knives, 
beads for Suleika, and many other trinkets. 
Suleima wanted a teakettle and tin dishes, 
because they are useful articles and light 
to carry. After much talk Selim bought 
a little phonograph and some records, 
made in New Jersey. These were not 
easy to carry about in the desert, but 
Arabs dearly love music, and the family 
rejoiced at having enough money left ova* 
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to pay for the new treasure. 
Hakim had been such a good 
boy and had worked so well 
at helping tend the sheep, 
that his father delighted him 
with a present of a tin watch. 
Soon the family started away 
^ain for another year of 
tenting in many pUu^es, and 
of living from their flocks and 
herds. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Wbat would you take camp- 
ing that Hakim or Suleika could oPdUuIioii' 
not have in their tent? 2. (For Fig. *09. A glimpse of a nomad famil; near their tent in one of the 
boys.) Imagine you are "" " 



Hakim or Yussuf returning from your day's 
schooling with the men. Write the events of 
the day. Pretend you tracked a camel that 
strayedaway. 3. (For the girls.) Imagineyou 
were Suleika, and that Abdallah, your father, 
had given you a baby camel. Pretend you had 
woven a gay little blanket like the one in the 
picture (Fig. 397), and that you had strung some 
bright beads for his neck. Write what you 
would tell your brother about it. 4. Why does 
the desert dweller carry water in goat skins? 

5. Study the dress of the Arabs standing by 
the tents (Fig. 406). What weapons has one 
handy? Where is he carrying his ammunition? 
Why must he go armed? 6. When David cared 
for his father's sheep on the hills near Bethlehem, 
in what did he wrap himself at n^ht? What 
do the Arabs call this garment? (Sec. 421.) 

THE COTJWTRIES OF NORTH AFRICA 
427. The southern shores of the Strait 
of Gibraltar. — Like southern Spain and 
southern Italy, North Africa, north of the 
Atlas Mountains, has enough rain in 
winter for the farmers to grow wheat and 
barley in some sections. In other places, 
there are large olive orchards, from which 
olive oil is made, as in Spain, Many of the 
people in this country are Arabs, but many 
French, Italian, and Spanish people also 
live there. This land is in Hie temperate 



palm grove B of an oasis. 

South of the Atlas Mountains is the 
desert's edge — the country of Hakim and 
the nomads, a land of little rain, little 
grass, and wandering tribes of people. It 
reaches from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Nile River, on to the Red Sea, and even 
on beyond the Red Sea to Arabia in Aaa. 

Look at the map (Fig. 404) and see what 
countries own colonies in North Africa, 
Parts of Morocco are still independent, but 
France and Spain are both taking some 
parts of this country that they may rule it. 

428. The desert. — South of Hakim's 
country is the Sahara, the largest of deserts. 
Hakim wants to cross the great desert 
when he grows up. You would not want 
to do that, for it would not be a pleasant 
nor a safe journey for you. People who 
cross this desert must travel for hours over 
bare, dry clay, baked almost as hard as a 
floor. At other times, they must pass for 
miles and miles over bare rock, so hot 
under the blazing sun that it would cook 
an egg almost as quickly as a hot frying 
pan does. The hot winds blow away 
every grain of sand or dust that comes 
loose from the stones. Most of the way 
across the desert there is sand, sometimes 
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piled high by the desert wind, or stretching 
away in little wavy piles like the ocean, 
as far as eye can see. Hakim is used to 
this kind of country and climate, but you 
would not think it a pleasant place. 

429. Crossing the desert. — M^ could 
not cross this desert without the help of 
camels, which are often called ships of the 
desert. These ani- 
mals have lived in 
dry countries so long 
that they are able to 
cany men and goods 
across the desert for 
several daiys without 
eating or drinking. 
Then, too, they can 
make a good meal of 
the twigs of the des- 
ert thorn bushes. It 
is wonderful that 
there is an animal 
that can get on so 
well in such a hard 
situation. 

Sometimes there 
kre terrible sand 
storms in the desert. 



springs or wells that mark the road across 
the desert. If one is lost in the desert, he 
dies of tlurst. Thus the man who crosses 
the des^ must know the road well. 

Fierce robbers sometimes attack trav- 
elers in the desert, for there can be no 
policemen in such a place. For protection, 
travelers go in large numbers, often fifty 
or even several hun- 
dred together. Such 
a body of people is 
called a caravan. 
These caravans take 
cloth, metal wares, 
and beads into Africa, 
and bring back to the 
Mediterranean ports 
ivory, ostrich feath- 
ers, skins, and fme 
leather. These they 
get from the tribes 
south of the desat. 
430. The oasis.— 
The best parts of the 
desert are the oases. 
An oa^ is a place 
where there is water. 
^^^.,■^ »t ■ o It is a welcome 
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Clouds of dust and Fig. 410. when the NUe oveiflows its banks. What Sight lOr the thirsty 
king meatioaed in the Bible ruled in Egypt? 



sand as large as 
thunder clouds sweep down upon the 
travelers. The men tell the obedient 
camels to lie down, and sometimes the poor 
beasts even stick their heads into the sand. 
The men lie beside the camels and cover 
their heads with cloths to keep out some 
of the stifling sand and choking dust. 
Here both men and animals must swelter, 
sometimes for hours, or even for a whole 
day, before the hot rain of burning, yellow 
dust stops. Sometimes it kills people. 

Sometimes the dust covers up the trail 
and the travelog lose the way to the 



men of the caravan 
to see, across the glaring sand, the dark 
green tops of palm trees growing where 
a spring brings water to the surface of 
the desert. 

Whenever the nomads find a spring of 
water, they plant date trees, and some of 
them settle down, build villages, and live 
in one place as we do. Their one-story 
houses, made of sim-dried brick, have fiat 
roofs, and are always built out m the 
desert, so that they will not occupy any 
of the land that becomes so precious when 
irrigated. (Fig. 412.) 
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Fig. 411. In ft date-palm garden. In what part of 
Africa do you think this garden is? 

These Arabs of the oases live largely on 
dates and the other things that will grow 
beneath the date trees — apricots, olives, 
beans and other vegetables. Th^e are 
also little patches of alfalfa, which the 
Arabs cut and carry to the milch goats. 
Sometimes these goats pasture on the 
bushes of the surrounding desert, along 
with the flocks of the nomad' Arabs, who 
do not own any of the precious date gar- 
dens, and who, you remember, live almost 
entirely on meat and milk. The nomads 
often come into the oa^ towns and trade 
goats, sheep, camels, wool, or skins for 
dates, vegetables, and hay. In the cool 
of the morning, the market beside an 
oasb village is a lively and interesting 
place. At noon in the heat of the day 
everyone is taking a nap. In the cool of 
the evening, they are all busy again, chat- 
ting, walking to and fro, and carrying jars 
of water, listening to story tellers and the 
playing of music. 

HaMm often visits oases, for there are 
many big springs along the south slope of 



the Atlas Mountains where Hakim's people 
follow their flocks. Sometimes dates from 
these oases come to the United States. 
Farther out in the desert, the oases are 
smaller, sometimes having only a few date 
trees around the spring. 

Would you like to visit an oasis and see 
a long camel caravan come in across the 
sands? Would you like to hear the Arabs 
tell how narrowly they escaped from sand 
storms and robbers, and how they lost the 
water bottles, and how, in the end, the 
camels brought them safely through? 

431. E^Tpt — Egypt is the largest oafds 
in the world. It is a long, green strip in 
the brown desert. (Fig. 31.) The strip is 
green because the Nile, flowing in from 
central Africa, brings water which makes 
irrigation possible. This makes green fields 
and green trees. 

You can stand on a bare, dry, brown hill 
on the east aide of the Nile and look across 
a mile or two of green valley beyond which 
are bare, brown hills again on the west 
aide of the flood plain. The narrow green 
strip is full of people. In it one village 
almost touches the next one. To the west 
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Fig. 412. An airplane picture of El Oued, Algeria, on 

tkt edge of ttie desert To keep the wind-blown aand 

from covering the palm trees, the people cany it awaj 

In baskets and heap It up in ttwse dicular filet. 
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Fig. 413. A near view of the one-Btoiy houses of an 

oa^ town. Palm trees appear In the backETOund. 

Why ore die houses without shade? 

of this green strip, for hundreds and 
thousands of miles, lies the empty desert, 
where no one lives except in the oases, and 
which a few men cross at the peril of their 
lives. On the east the desert reaches to 
the Red Sea, and beyond this sea is 
another dry country, Arabia. (Fig. 31.) 

It is easy for men to irrigate the valley 
of the Nile. Each year there is a season 
of heavy rains along the headwaters of 
the river in Central Africa. This makes 
the river overflow its banks, and flood the 
level plain on each side. A thin layer of 
very rich earth is left when the muddy 
water has gone down. This fertilizes the 
plain better than the best of fertihzers that 
we make in our factories. 

As the floods go down, the men of Egypt 
wade in the shallow water, sowing wheat 
and barley. The seed falls in the water 



the stony desert is seen. Whatkindof treesdo jouse«? 

and settles into the mud. As the wato- 
dries up and soaks into the earth, the seed 
sprouts. The young grain grows in the 
damp earth and ripens into a good crop in 
the blazing sun. On this accoimt very 
many people can live in the oasis of 
Egypt. (Fig. 40.) The largest part of 
this oasis is near the mouth of the Nile, 
where the river spreads its many mouths 
over a wide delta. (Fig. 415.) What 
other rivers with deltas have you studied? 
432. Ancient empires. — The Nile delta 
is a fine place for men to grow crops and 
it is rich with fields. For thousands of 
years, the Nile valley has been green with 
fields that have fed millions of men. 
Wheat ships from Egypt helped to feed 
Rome in the days of that empire 2000 
years ago. But even long before the days 
of the Roman Empire, 4000 years ago, 
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the Nile valley produced rich 
crops. At tiiat time kings 
called Pharaohs ruled in 
Egypt, and built cities, tem- 
ples, and great pyramids. 
Pictures and writing were 
painted and carved on the 
walls of many of these build- 
ings, some of which still 
stand. After years of study, 
men have learned how to read 
these writings, and from them 
to know the history of Egypt. 
Thus we have learned that in 'w- * 

those ancient days the Egyptians had 
books and libraries, and a regular mail by 
camel train to Babylon. Do you know 
some Bible stories about Moses, Pharaoh, 
or Joseph, who lived in this country long 
ago? 
During all the centuries since, the river 




Fig. 41S. Map showlnc how cities and nilroads h 

been built on the Nile delta. See the towns Port S 

and Suez at the ends of the Suez CaiuU. 



. A view of Port Said and the Sun CanaL 

Nile has carried much freight. The cur- 
rent carries boats down-stream to the 
northward. When sails are hoisted, the 
northeast wind blows the boats up-stream 
agEunat the current. To-day the Nile boats 
are as busy as they were four thousand 
years ago. However, there is this differ- 
ence. To-day most of the boats are steam- 
boats, and the white men who run them 
are Englishmen, not Romans, for England 
has ruled Egypt many years. 

433. Egypt to-day. — When the Roman 
Empire ruled Egypt, the Romans took the 
Egyptians' wheat as tribute, and sent it to 
Rome. That was cheating, not trade. 
Nowadays the English and other European 
traders buy their cotton and early vege- 
tables from the Egyptians, and pay for 
them with coal, doth, machinery, or other 
manufactured goods. 

The natives of Egypt are called fellahs. 
They are big, strong, black people who 
make their living by farming. They raise 
wheat, com, rice, beans, millet, and 
vegetables. The English have built a 
dam across the Nile at Assuan. This 
holds back the flood water, so that the 
people can irrigate more land and raise 
two or three crops a year. 
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Steamers of many nations stop at 
Alexandria, the great port of Egypt. 
Travelers often leave the ship there, going 
up to Cairo, the capital, by railroad, and 
l^ence over to Suez, where they can meet 
their ships again, on their way to India or 
the Farther East. Cairo is the largest 
dty in Africa. 

No other country of North Africa is so 
lucky as to have a river Nile. That is 
why Egypt has about as many people as 
have all the other African countries north 
of the Sahara put togeUier. 

QUESTIONS 
1. What dty in the United States ia on the 
same parallel as Cairo, Egypt? How are the 
locationa alike? Compare the rainfall of these 
two cities on the rainfall maps of North America 
and Africa. 2. Why does the Nile, although 
flowing through a desert, overflow its banks? 
3. In what season are there floods on the flood- 
plain of the Mississippi? 4. What country is 
on the delta of the Rhine? What city on the 
delta of the Volga? What city near the delta 
of the Po? 5. Name and give the capital 
cities of the countries of Europe and Africa 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea. 

6. Name the largest oasis in the world. What 
are the occupations of the people living there? 
the chief product? 

7. Write a story about desert life. Call it 
"Buried Treasure". Pretend you are Hakim 
or his father and that you found the hidden 
barley had been stolen. 8. Compare the houses 
in the oasis town (Fig. 413) with the mountein 
houses in Switzerland (Fig. 393). Why is-the 
roof of one flat and of the other sloping? Of what 
material is each made? Why? 9. Can much 
or little of the desert on either side of the Kile 
be irritated? On what will this depend? 

CENTRAL AFRICA AND ITS 
PEOPLE 
434. An African forest village. — Bong 
and Rita are a black boy and girl who live 
in the great forest of Central Africa. Their 
village of thirty houses is on a small stream 
that flows into a river which is itself a 
branch of a great river called the Kongo. 



There is no winter in their country. The 
weather is always hot. The children there 
do not wear clothes, because they do not 
need them. Bong's father's house is just 
like every other house in the vill^e. It 
is roimd, with a round roof shaped almost 
like the half of a ball. Such houses are 
easy to make. The children's father, 
Taree, and their mother, Tarita, with the 
help of Bong and Rita, built the house in 
a few days. First, they went into the 
woods and brought back some long straight 
poles. These were stuck into the ground a 
foot apart. The wall was made by weav- 
ing long palm leaves basket fashion in and 
out among the poles. The ends of the 
poles were then bent over and tied together 
with pieces of wild climbing vines. This 
made the rafters. They were covered with 
a frame-work of smaller branches to which 
long bundles of grass were bound. When 
it rains, this grass or thatch tiuns the 
water just as shingles turn the water on 
our own roofs. 

To make a bed, four sticks with prongs 
on their upper ends are stuck into the 
ground. Two long, straight sticks make 
the sides. Across these, shorter sticks are 
laid to make slats. Then comes a mat of 
grass to serve as a mattress. The mats 
are made of grass of different colors. For 
beauty, many, many hours were spent 
making othw grass mats to ornament the 
walls. Even the vines they tied on the 
roof were so placed that they made orna- 
mental figures on the ceiling. How diffo"- 
ent their house is from the one that Shoo- 
e-ging-wa and her brother Okuk live in. 

435. Their gardens. — Near the village, 
the trees of the forest have been killed by 
fires built around their trunks. In the 
clearing thus made are many banana 
plants, peanuts and vegetables. Every- 
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Fig. 417. 

body in the village likes bananas, as do 
millions of other black people in Africa and 
millions of white people in other countries. 
When supper time comes, Taree takes a 
little piece of meat, wraps it up in a leaf, 
goes out to a banana tree, and with a sharp 
stick pins the meat fast to the banana tree. 
He has now p^d the tree for a bxmch of 
bananas which he is about to pick from it. 
He would be very angry if anyone said 
that he took things without paying for 
them. He then cuts off a bunch of bananas, 
and takes it to the house. Tarita, his wife, 
digs into a pile of ashes and finds in the 
bottom a few live coals, upon which she 
heats some stones. Taree and Tarita are 
very careful to see that the fire never goes 
out; it is a great deal of work to start a 
new fire, for they have no matches. Fire 
"must be made- by drilling a stick into a 
block of soft wood until it gets hot enough 
to bum. Tarita cooks some of the green 
bananas in a wooden pot, the water in 
which has been heated by dropping the 
hot stones into it. The wooden pot is 
carved with figures of bananas on the out- 
fflde, for the Africans have a deep feeling 
for decorative beauty- 



Bong and Rita now return from the 
forest with a quart of big, fat, white worms 
an inch long. These are the larvae, or 
grubs, of a large beetle that lives in the 
ground and in rotten logs. The children 
got Uiem by poking sharp sticks into old 
stumps and rotten logs where the grubs 
live. Tarita roasts the grubs in the coals 
of the open fire, and the family has a fine 
African supper of boiled bananas and 
roasted grubs. 

436. Fish and honey. — The next day 
they want some fish. Rita ties a piece of 
meat to a strong string of twisted palm 
leaf fibers, and carefully drops it into the 
stream that runs beside the village. Soon 
a big fish comes along and swallows the 
chunk of meat. Rita pulls him up quickly 
to the top of the water, and Bong drives a 
sharp, wooden spear through him, and 



Fig. 418. African natives dressed for war. 
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Fig. 410. Native AMum iron workers. One man 

pwies tlie crude bellows to fsn the fire, wliile the 

other hammers the red-hot iron. They knew how to 

nuLke iron twfore they ever heard of white men. 

throws him out on the bank. The fish is 
big enough to feed the whole family even 
after the best of it is given to Tambo, the 
head man, or chief of the village. Tambo 
is thdr king. 

They also give Tambo a wooden pot of 
honey. When Bong and Rita were hunt- 
ing for grubs, they saw wild bees going in 
and out of a little hole far up in the top of 
a tall tree. The children told their father 
about it, and he put a rope of raw hide 
around the tree and around himself, and 
walked up the bee tree almost as fast as 
you walk upstairs. When he came down, 
he brought enough honey out of the bees' 
nest to fill three wooden pots. One of 
these he gave to King Tambo, one he kept 
for the family to eat, and one he placed at 
the foot of a very large tree in the forest. 
This is the tree that the family worships, 
and often they give it pots of honey and 
bundles of food. 

437. The antel<^. — ^When everybody is 
tired of eating grubs and fish, Taree goes 



hunting. B^ore he goes, he puts on a 
necklace of leopard claws for good luck. 
Then he takes a strong spear, the iron head 
of which the village blacksmith had made 
from iron ore that he had smelted in a 
little clay furnace. Taree starts o£f into 
the forest before dayhght. After two 
hours, he finds the tracks of an antelope, 
an animal something like a deer. For two 
hours more he follows these tracks, until 
at last he catches sight of the anteloiK. 
In another hour he has managed to creep 
up close to it, and he throws his spear and 
kills it. He pats his right arm because it 
threw the spear so well, and grins with 
pride. 

On the way home with the dead ante- 
lope, Taree is thinking of how much meat 
his family will now have to eat; of how 
the dried antelope skin will make a nice 
soft sleeping mat to be used when travel- 
ing through the forest. 

438. The white man comes. — When 
Taree gets back to the village, he sees the 
people standing around in groups, talking. 
A runner has come down the path from the 
next village to bring the news that the 
white man is coming, that he has no toes, 
(He wears shoes.) and that he is a mighty 
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Fig. 420. Natives of Central Africa weaving baskets 
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hunter who kills animals with a terrible 
"bang" noise. They had heard three 
weeks before that a white man was coming. 
The news bad come more than a hundred 
miles, by drum taps from village to village. 
Old Gado, the drum tapper of Tambo's 
village, is next to the king himself in 
honor among the people. He is the 
only man there who knows the secret drum 
language he learned from his father. 
By long taps and short taps on the big 
bass drum and the little tenor drum, he 
talks at night to the other drum men 
miles away through the still forest. 

Everyone is greatly excited over the 
news of the white man, and nobody does 
anything but watch and talk until at 
sunset the white man comes. He is fol- 
lowed by twenty-five strange black men 
carrying bundles on their heads. Neither 
horses, nor cattle, nor donkeys can live in 
this forest becaitse of the sting of an insect 
called the tsetse fly. Therefore, men must 
carry the burdens. These twenty-five 
carriers who travel with the white man 
are called porters. The white man is an 
American, and has come to Central Africa 
to collect birds fot a museum in New 
York. 

The American and his porters are hungry. 
Tarita builds a big fire to roast Taree's 
antelope. The strangers eat it all, and 
pick the bones clean. Afterward they split 
the bones open and eat the marrow. The 
white man gives Taree a handful of beauti- 
ful glass beads, red and yellow and green, 
enouglh of them to make a cluun to go 
around the neck of every member of the 
family. Each one feels as rich as you 
would with a new bicycle. 

The next morning the white man goes 
into the forest to hunt birds. He is sur- 
prised to see how much Taree and Bong 



Fig. 421. The AMcan ginfle can eat leaves trom high 
treea. Can the elephant eat leaves from hi^^ trees? 

and Rita know about the birds. The 
children have often gone with their father 
in the forest. That is thrar school. They 
know every animal in it. They know 
every bird, and where its nest can be found, 
and at what time of the day it is to be seen. 
The American is also surprised to find' that 
Taree can hear and see the birds better 
than' white men can, and can shoot them 
with his bow and arrow as well as he him- 
self can with his gun. Bong and Rita can 
shoot them, too, for they have played by 
the hour with bows and arrows. Rita is 
the champion of all the village girls at 
arrow shooting. Sometimes she can even 
beat Bong. 

"While the party is standing watching 
some birds, a leopard springs from the 
branch of a big tree, right on to the back 
of the porter who is carrying the white 
man's extra gun. A leopard is a big cat, 
somewhat like a tiger. He is about five 
feet long. The American shoots him in 
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Fig. 422. A zebra family, cousins of tli« lioise. Which could hide i 
easily in the forest, n zebra or a horse? 



a second, but it is too late to save the 
porter. His neck has been broken by one 
blow from the leopard's paw. 

The white man carefully skins the birds 
thgy shoot, so that he may show the people 
in his country what the birds in Africa are 
like. At the end of three days, he goes on 
down the river. Before he leaves, he gives 
to the people who have helped him presents 
of beads, red handkerchiefs, and brass wire. 
They consider this wire fine jewelry. Rita 
and Bong, as well as their father and 
mother, are very proud indeed to have 
bracelets of brass wire on both wrists, and 
anklets of brass wire on both ankles. 

439. The elephant hunt. — Bong and 
Rita have done so well at shooting birds 
for the American, that their father says 
they are now ready to go with him on the 
long-promised elephant hunt. Four other 
families join them for the trip. They go a 
day's journey into the forest and find the 
tracks of an elephant. For another day 
they carefully follow the tracks, and at 
last hear the elephant breaking branches 
from the trees as he feeds on tender leaves. 
Little by little, the hunters creep up in 
front of the huge beast. Suddenly they 
let go a shower of arrows into his face, 
putting out both his eyes. 



his 



When they see that they 
have blinded the elephant, 
they shout with delight, for 
they know that he cannot 
get away. The poor beast 
runs wildly about i^inst the 
trees. The natives easily 
dodge him, awaiting their 
chance to drive a spear into 
his heart. When he falls 
dead they shout and jump 
and dance. They walk over 
his big body and slide down 
After a while, they cut off the 

feet and cook them for their supper. 

Elephant's foot is a great delicacy. 

440. The dance. — The next morning, 
they go back to the village. AH are carry- 
ing heavy burdens of elephant tusks and 
elephant meat, enough for the whole vil- 
lage. That night they have a hunting 
feast. A big fh-e is built in the center of 
the village. Everyone dresses up in his 
best strips of bark cloth, some of which 
are dyed red and some gray. They put on 
hats of feathers and plumes, and stick 
flowers through holes they have made in 
their lips and ears. They eat elephant 
meat and dance around the fire, keeping 
time to the tapping of arrows against the 
bows. For hours, they dance and dance. 

441. Trading with white men. — Such is 
the life that still goes on in some of the 
African forest villages. Some of these 
villages have no trade with white men, but 
most of them get our cotton cloth, knives, 
beads, and wire, and in return send us 
ivory, rubber, and skins. If the people 
live near the steamboat Mnes or railroads, 
they also send us palm nuts. These nuts 
contmn oil that can be pressed out of 
them just as olive oil is pressed from olives, 
like olive oil and butter, it is good to eaU 
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During the World War, many shiploads of 
these pahn nuts went to Europe to feed 
the war workers and soldiers. Steamers 
from England and Belgium call at many 
places along the coast of the Gulf of 
Guinea. 

442. David livingstone.— Central Africa 
is the part of the continent of which the 
least is known. Here the great, dense 
forest extends many days' journey to the 
north and to the south of the equator. It 
is not easy for white men to travel here. 

The first white man to viat this country 
was David Livingstone, a Scotch mission- 
ary. He traveled for a long time through 
this imknown forest. He was loved by all 
the natives who met him. ■ He finally died 
there of African fever. It is a splendid 
story of loyalty and heroism. These 
black men loved him so much that they 
carried the dead body of theu* friend 
through the forest for many months, until 
at last they reached the coast. This they 
did in order that Livingstone might be 
carried back to his own home country in 
the British Isles for burial.- 

443. The Sudaii.^Look at the rainfall 
map and you will see that the forest coun- 
try of Central Africa has much rain, but 
that north of it and south of it are lands 
of little or no rain. These lands to the 
north and south are the deserts. Between 
the forest and these deserts, both north 
and south, are wide belts of country where 
during a part of the year it rsms, and 
during a pjirt of the year it is dry. When it 
rains, the grass grows; but the dry season 
lasts so long that no trees can live through 
it. This grass belt between the forest and 
the Sahara is called the Sudan. It reaches 
from the Atlantic to the Nile. How do 
people live in a grass country? They keep 
flocks of grass-eating animals. Through- 
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Fig. 423. A native Ullage in East Africa. A woman 

with wooden rsmmer is crushinf! com for bread. Hie 

houses are built on stilts to keep away from mosquitoes, 

which do not fly hi^. 

out the long Sudan are many tribes of 
strong black people who keep herds of 
cattle, sheep, goats, donkeys, and some- 
times camels. Some of the people culti- 
vate fields of a grain called millet, which 
they make into bread much like our com 
bread. 

These tribes are a long way from the 
coast. While England and France cl^m 
most of the Sudan, the natives as yet see 
very few Enghshmen or Frenchmen. The 
chiefs rule the tribes as they have always 
done. 

444. East Central Africa. — The physical 
map of Africa (Fig. 400) shows you that in 
the east a plateau extends from Abyssinia 
southward to the equator, and beyond. 
Some mountain peaks rise so high from 
this plateau that even in this hot land 
their tops are covered with snow and ice. 
On the Central African plateaus as in the 
Sudan, there is a rainy and a dry season. 
It is therefore also a grass country. Many 
antelopes, deer, and other grass-eating 
animals live there, as well as the lions that 
prey upon than. Here Mr. Roosevelt 
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hunted the many wild animals that he 
tells about in his book, "African Game 
Trails". The country is so high and cool 
that white men can live there.and some are 
now settUng in the re^on. Most of them 
are ranchers, with flocks of cattle, sheep, 
and goats. Two railroads have been built 
up to this plateau from the unhealthy 
eastern coast with its swampy forests. 
There are steamboats now on the large 
lakes of Central Africa. 

QUESTIOHS 

1. Find the Kongo River. To what European 
country does the greater part of the Kongo 
forest belong? Around what river are the 
forests of South America? 2. Examine the 
circular houses of the forest peoples (Fig. 417). 
Of what are the walb made? 3. What things 
are used in making the roof? See how close 
the forest trees come to the village. Is it hard 
for these people to get food? 4. Compare the 
village men with the band of Masai warriors 
(Fig. 418). Which group has had more inter- 
course with white men? What ornaments are 
the warriors wearing and what are their weapons? 

5. In the picture of the black man making 
tools, what coal does he use? What kind of coal 
do we use in our steel mills to amelt iron ore 



and to make power for hammering 
steel beams into rails? 6, Why is 
the black man eager to buy the 
white man's tools? 7. Tell about 
something you have made by 
hand. How long did it take you? 
8. Compare the giraffe with 
the horse; the zebra with the 
horse. Which parts are similar? 
different? 9. Get Mr. Roose- 
velt's book, "African Game 
Trails," out of the library. Ask 
your teacher to read parts aloud. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 
AFRICAN ISLANDS 
445. White man's Africa. 
— You see by the map (Fig. 
404) that the southern part 
of Africa belongs to Eng- 
land. Four English colonies 
—Natal, Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, 
and Orange Free State— have been united 
.under one government, called the Union 
of South Africa. It is much like the 
government of the Dominion of Canada, 
which, you r«nember, has several prov- 
inces in a union which is very much like 
that of the United States. 

South Africa is not hot like Central 
Africa. It is cool enough for white people, 
but there are more black men than white 
men there. White people settled there 
before they settled in the United States. 
They did this so that they rr.ight grow 
food and export it on the ships that stopped 
there on the way out to India. 

446. Agriculture and randiing. — The 
winds in this part of Africa come from the 
southeast. This makes heavy rain in the 
colony of Natal, but a high mountain range 
(Fig. 400) shuts most of the r^ off from 
the intoior. Here a high plain stretches 
away from the eastern mountains, getting 
drier and drier, until it becomes the Kala- 
hari Desert. A little wheat is grown, but 
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moat of the land is too dry for 
farms. It is a country much 
hke our own Great Basin in 
Nevada, and the plateaus of New 
Mexico. The English and Dutch 
settlers have large ranches, with 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and Angora goats. These Angora 
goats are from the province of 
that name in the dry intmor of 
Asia Minor. They do well on 
the dry plains of South Africa, 
and their fleeces of long, soft hiur, 
called mohair, are used to make 
cloth. 

The South African farmers 
have started a new industry- 
ostrich fanning. Men tamed 
horses and cows, sheep and goats, long, 
long ^o; but it has been only a few 
years since the people of South Africa 
tamed the ostrich, which is the largest bird 
in the world. Its wings are so small that 
it cannot fly, but it has long legs and can 
run very swiftly. It fights by kicking. 
One blow from its hard foot will break a 



, Fig. 426. A view a 



Courkoy of Philidelphii CommtfciiJ Muanjm 

ng. 425. Anopenpit diamond mine, Kiiiiberl«;,Soutli 
Africa. How d«ep do you mink It is? 



man's leg. Ostriches can be kept in fields 
with wire fences, just as men keep cattle, 
and the big birds eat grain or grass as 
cattle do. South African farmers now 
send millions of dollars' worth of fine 
ostrich plumes to the United States and 
to Euroj)e. We have a few ostrich farms 
in southern California where the climate is 
like that of parts of South Africa. 

447. Mining. — Diamonds and gold are 
the chief exjKjrts of South Africa. Those 
colonies produce nearly all the diamonds 
in the world, and much more gold than all 
North America. At Johannesburg there 
are many deep gold mines. 

Kimberley is the greatest diamond pro- 
ducing center in the world. There men 
dig the blue clay from many big holes, and 
find in it the diamonds that are sent all 
over the world. White men own these 
mines, plan them, and run them; but 
native black men do nearly all of the work. 
The people who work in the diamond 
mines are kept inside a high fence near the 
mines for weeks and months at a time, and 
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when they go out are very carefully 
searched. Such care is necessary because 
the diamonds are so small that it is easy 
to carry them away by putting them in 
the mouth, or the hair, or up the nose, or 
even by sticking them under the skin, or 
by swallowing them. 

Ships from the United States and Eng- 
land call regularly at Cape Town and 
Delagoa Bay. They carry to the people 
of South Africa the many kinds of factory 
goods that are sold in South African stores. 
It is interesting to know that these stores 
are much like those in the United States. 

448. The African islands. — Does Africa 
have as many islands near it as Europe? 
The largest African island is Madagascar, 
which is about as large as California and 
Oregon together. Madagascar belongs to 
France, but there are very few white people 
on it. Much of it is forest, where some 
rubber is gathered. There are also regions 



of grass lands like the Sudan. Cattle and 
hides are the chief exports. From Mada- 
gascar comes a kind of grass, called raflfia, 
which is useful for many things besides 
making baskets. 

Off the west coast of northern Africa 
are the Canary Islands, belonging to Spain, 
and the Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, 
belonging to Portugal. These islands are 
steep volcanic peaks. They have a warm 
climate, with no frost, and are in the path- 
way of ships going from Africa and South 
America to Europe. Many vessels stop 
to get coal, and the people export early 
vegetables and bananas to England. 

These islands, being very rough, do not 
have much good farming land. They are 
very densely peopled, so the people must 
work very hard to make a living. The 
little terraced fields are often held up by 
stone walls. The northeast sides of the 
islands have much rain. The southwest 
sides have less? why? To carry water to 
the dry southwest side of Madeira, 
cement-lined ditches have been built clear 
around the east end of the island to 
irrigate the hillsides. 

The women there make beautiful em- 
broidery. Most of the people are of 
Spanish or Portuguese stock. Many of 
them have gone to Massachusetts. 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what months does fruit ripen in South 
Africa? 2. Name two mining towna in Nevada 
and two in South Africa. What is mined in 
each? 3. How would a great bay entering 
Central Africa, like the Gulf of Mexico or the 
GuU of St. Lawrence, have changed the history 
of the "dark continent"? 

4. How are the producta and occupations of 
Nevada and South Africa alike? How different? 
Why? 5. Follow the route of the Portuguese 
explorer Vasco da Gama from Lisbon, Portugal, 
around the coast of Africa to India. What 
islands on the northwest coast of Africa did he 
pass that belong to-day to Portugal? to Spain? 
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449. A tiny fann. — Shunzo Ito is a 
farmer who lives far away across the 
Padfic Ocean in Japan. You could walk 
entirely around his farm in a few minutes, 
for he has only an acre of ground. Ito's 
house has a framework of bamboo poles, 
a bamboo floor, and pa- 
per walls. Japan has 

many earthquakes in 
which stone or brick 
houses would fall down 
like houses of blocks. 
But earthquakes do not 
hurt houses built of bam- 
boo and paper. 

450. The silkworm. — 
It is springtime, and 
Shunzo Ito's wife, Tami, 



moths have Idd eggs. The eggs are 
beginning to hatch, and from them come 
tiny silkworms! Tami hurries to the gar- 
den to get leaves from a mulberry tree. 
These she puts in the straw for the alk- 
worms to eat. Every morning Tami, with 
the baby on her back, 
and the other children 
following, goes out to the 
mulberry trees, which 
cover a quarter of the 
'■ little farm. They gather 
■ many leafytwigs from the 
trees. These leaves are 
carefully spread out on 
trays full of crawling silk- 
worms. How those silk- 
coun»j.o(Bddu.gB™.*co. worms do eat and grow! 



is watching a bundle of Fig. 429. silkworms feeding on mulberry Every little while they 

leaves. It does not take them long tr- -••- 
some their weight in leaves. 



Straw, 



which 



get too big for their skins 

,v Google 



of silk, like a spider's web, is to be 
seen between the straw and the 
' worm's head. Witli this tiny 
thread the worm begins to make a 
little web, and, working 'round 
and 'round, spins about itself a 
cocoon of pure white silk. Then it 
goes to sleep, entirely enclosed in 
silk. If Tami did not disturb the 
cocoons, the little worms inside 
would change into moths and each 

"^Did you ^^^^ make a hole in its cocoon 
and escape, ready to fly around 

and lay eggs. But a hole in the cocoon 

means that the silk fiber is cut into many 

pieces, and what 

Tami wants is a 

long thread 

without a break. 

So the cocoons 

are put into a 

hot oven and 

left there until 

the worms are cmmbt of Bc4duic bco. a co. 



it looks after it has spun its 
It comes out of its 
shell «s a motb. 



FlE. 430. 

and split them down the back. They crawl 
out through this slit and go on growing. 
Each day the 
worms are 
put out in the 
sun, and each 
, evening the 
trays contain- 
ing them are 

carried back Fig. «1. The finished cocoon, nst- 

into the silk- "^ "'«■ 

worm room and there kept just warm 

enough by a carefully-watched little fire. 

Every morning the trays must be cleaned. 

All the little twigs and cast off skins are 

taken back to the garden 

and put on the ground 

beneath the mulberry trees 

for fertilizer. Here Shunzo 

is busy spading, so that the 

trees will grow more leaves. 

Shunzo has no horses. There 

is not room to grow horse 

feed on his tiny little farm. 

451. The cocoon. — At last 
the big, fat worms stop 
eating. They then stick their 
heads against a piece of 
straw, and when each pulls „ ^„,^ .^ ^ 

Its head away, a tmy thread tig. 433, a worm spinning its cocoon. Ham« aoms other spinning insecta. 



crisp. The co- 
coons are next 
soaked in water until the threads come 
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loose. Then Tami and 
her little girls each take 
four cocoons, find the 
ends of the threads, and 
carefully unwind them 
(Fig. 435). twisting 
the four fibCTS together 
so as to make one little, 
fine thread of alk. This 

thread is wound upon a g."^. ™5,C;,°'.£S'o btvLh^SS in Japan. One man in 

reel. Each cocoon yidds sggs, each about the Bi» of a ^ head. America with horses, 

a thread about three hundred yards long, plows, and other machines can produce 

452. Reeling silk. — For days and days several times as much as he can in 
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can raise that on our big 
farms, and with the cot- 
ton we pay for the silk 
which has been grown in 
Japan by much hand 
labor. Shimzo Ito has a 
brother in America, 
where a man can earn 
more money than he can 



Japan by hand labor only. 



QUESTIONS 

1. On the globe, locate Aaia. 2. Trace care- 
fully two routes from the United States to Asia. 
3. Find in what zones Asia la, and then tell about 
its climate. 4. What oceans wash its shores? 
5. What islands lie east and southeast? Who 
owns the most important ones? 

6. In what direction is Japan from your home? 
7. Name some articles that were made in Japan. 

8. Why does Japan buy so much cotton from 
the United States? 9. Imagine yourself a Jap 
boy or girl and describe your clothing. 10. In 
tbe picture of the barley threshing (PHg. 436), 
find the Japanese umbrella. 



they work, reeling silk. At last they have 
a few pounds of raw alk, which the mer- 
chant in the little village buys and sends 
away, down to the great city of Tokyo. 
Here it is put with many other parcels of 
silk into a big bale. From Tokyo the bale 
of silk rides with many other bales in a big 
steamer, across the Pacific Ocean. In two 
weeks, it reaches San Francisco. In 
another week, it has passed on an express 
tr^n through Chicago to Paterson, New 
Jersey. There it is dyed, spun into thread, 
and woven into silk goods for the people 
of the United States. 

453. Other silk centers. — 
Many, many thousands of 
Japanese farmers keep silk- 
worms. Silk is also produced, 
you will remember, in the 
plains of Lombardy in north- 
em Italy, and in the valley of 
the Rhone in Prance. Mul- 
berry trees will grow well in 
the United States, too, and 
sometimes people here raise a 
little silk. But wages are so 
much higher in this country 
than in Japan that it does not 
pay us to grow silk. Wesend court«yrf B(!idiii*B™.*co. 

I.J. * i.1. T e Pig. 435. lapanaie women reeling the strandB from Beveral cocoons 

cotton to the Japanese, for we into one thread. See the tniyB of cocoons at the left. 
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The little girls, on the third of 
March, have what is known as 
the Feast of Dolls. The peo- 
ple like to watch wrestlers and 
acrobats do the most ama^ng 
things. Japanese acrobats 
often come to this country 
and give exhibitions of their 
skill. 
The Japanese belong to the 
I race of people called Mon- 

i' golians. They are not quite 
as tall as Americans, and are 
of a brownish-yellow color, 
; with straight black hair, and 
ouDd«-«>dAUiKknood.N-Y. Small, slantlng, black eyes. 

a threshing barley by hmd. How do they Thev are verv clean DCOole* 
resa. the umbrella, and the paper window. ^^^^ ^^ ™™ "^'^^ people, 

bath houses are almost as 



JAPAN 

454. An ancient people.^Shunzo Ito's 
country is a very old country. For many 
hundreds of years Japan has had cities, 
temples, laws, books, and schools. Every 
boy and girl in Japan is expected to know 
how to read and write and tell about the 
history of the country back almost to the 
time when Moses lived in Egypt. At that 
time the present Emperor's 
ancestors began to rule Japan. 
The Japanese are intelligent 
people. They read a great 
deal. There are many book 
stores in their towns, and they 
read more newspapers than 
any other people. They are 
brave, polite, and proud of 
their country. 

The Japanese have many 
games and sports. Even the 
grown-ups play games with 
the children. The boys are 
fond of walking around on 



common in the cities and towns in Japan 
as drug stores are in this country. You 
might enjoy the bathing, but there is one 
custom of these people which you would 
not like. In order to make the little 
children strong and hardy, their mothers 
often duck them into cold rivers. 

455. Beautiful things. — The Japanese 
love beautiful things. In the spring, when 
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the cherry trees bloom, every- 
body goes out to see them. 
The beautiful gardens are 
adorned with many flowers, 
and with httle dwarf trees 
only a foot or two high, that 
have been kept in pots for 
hundreds of years. In the 
gardens are peach and cherry 
trees that produce no fruit, 
but have flowers almost as 
large as roses. 

In Japanese homes one sees 
many carvings and other 
ornaments made of wood, 
metal, and lacquer ware. 
I^Lcquer is a kind of shiny 
varnish that is put on wood. ^b- <39. 
We might try ever so hard, but we could 
not make these things as the Japanese do. 
Sometimes we find in our big stores a whole 
section showing lovely china, curious orna- 
ments and toys, and rich embroideries from 
Japan. The Japanese have made these 
thhigs for hundreds and hundreds of 
years. 



O FibHititR' PhoM Esrk* 

Hakone, a JapancBO town of straw-roofed bonaes. 

456. A progressive people. — In 1854, 
Commodore P&rcy, wth some American 
naval vessels, went to Japan. Before that 
time, the Japanese would have nothing to 
do with strangers. But they liked Com- 
modore Perry and agreed to trade with 
the people of his country. They soon sent 
some of their yoxmg men over to America, 
to go to school and learn our 
ways of doing things. Now 
Japan has raiht>ads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, many 
factories like our own, and a 
well-tr^ned army. The Jap- 
anese are a very shrewd, 
progressive people. 

457. A poor country. — The 
Japanese Empue includes 
nearly four thousand islands 
lying along the coast of Asia, 
between snowy Kamchatka 
and the hot Philippines. Most 
oRiWkimPtao&r™ of the people are on the big 

Fig. 438. A new aventiB In Tokyo, European rtyle. See the bicycles and island of Honshu and On the 
Oia men drawing carta or jinrik'sluu The big sIcd at the left is the ^ 
moat loreign-looldiig object to our American ejea. 



two smaller islands to the 
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south of it. Tokyo, the capital, is on 
Honshu. The northern island is too cold 
for the people to be able to grow much 
food. The Japanese also rule Dairen in 
China, and the peninsula of Korea. After 
the World War, the Peace Conference at 
Paris gave to Japan the peninsula of 
Shantung in China. 
It has much coal and 
iron ore, and many 
people. 

The country of 
Japan has very few 
things that help peo- 
ple to make a living. 
There is little coal, 
little copper, and 
little iron; and no oil 
such as we have in > 
the United States, or 
nitrates such as they 
have in Chile. Moun- 
t^ns and hills cover 
most of the land, so 
that only a small part 
of it can be made into 
farms. Yet Japan has 
many people — more 

than the United Kg. 442. Native Japanese 
Kingdom has. It has you know any Japanese 

nearly half as many as the whole United 
States, even though the four main islands, 
where most of these people live, are 
smaller, all put together, than the state of 
California. 

How do so many people get their living 
in such a poor, little country? To do it 
they have to work very hard. They culti- 
vate their little farms as well as we would 
cultivate the smallest gardens. They do 
not have land enough to raise food for many 
animals, so they keep but few. Therefore, 
they do not have much meat or milk. 



Instead of these foods, they eat fish. 
There are more fishermen in Japan than in 
any other country. Thousands and thou- 
sands of Japanese fishing boats are at sea 
when the weather is good. 

In some parts the climate is too rainy 
for wheat, and rice is rased instead. The 
people eat rice as we 
eat bread. Instead 
of butter, the Jap- 
anese use bean oil, 
some of which they 
make at home and 
some of which they 
buy from China and 
Korea. They also 
eat many vegetables, 
which they grow on 
their httle garden 
farms. 

As there are so few 
animals, the people 
do not have much 
leather for shoes. 
Often they wear shoes 
made of wood. These 
they slip off when 
©u»d™d4u.d™od,N.v. they go into a house, 
in theii flower garden. Do Their socks are made 

flowers, trees, or vines? ^q.^ mittens, with a 

separate place for the big toe, so that they 
can slip it into a strap which holds on 
their wooden shoes. Sometimes the little 
Japanese boys take off then wooden shoes 
and play ball with them. 

458. Trade.— Since the Japanese have 
learned the ways of people m America and 
Europe, they have been building steel 
ships and factories as the people do in 
England and America. There are large 
cotton mills at Osaka, which manufacture 
raw cotton from the United States. Japan 
has a large trade with China, and also with 
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the United States and with Europe. To 
us they send dlk, tea, and beautiful things; 
we send them cotton, steel, and kerosene 
oil. Steamers of many nations call at 
Yokohama and at Osaka. 

At the head of the Japanese Govem- 
mait is an emperor, 
called the Mikado. 
Japan now has a 
Parliament, but it 
does not have as 
much power as the 
English Parliament. 

Korea, or Chosen, 



THE CHINESE TEA GROWERS 
459. The tea trees. — li Yu, with his 
wife and children, hves in a little brick 
house in the comer of his tea garden, near 
Hankow, China. Li's tea trees are five 
feet high, evenly trimmed, and planted in 
strmght rows. In 
the spring, when the 
tender leaves start to 
grow, Li Tai Tai, his 
wife, takes some 
baskets, and, with the 
children, goes out to 
pick tea. The chil- 
dren help theit- 
mother and they ali 
work busily, pickjng 
great basketfuls of 



dent kingdom, but is 
now ruled by the Jap- 
anese. Much of the 
surface of Korea is 
mountainous, and 
there are mines of 
gold and other 
metals. In Korea, as 
in Japan, mtst of the 
people earn their liv- 
ing by tilling the soil. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Japan has nearly ' 
4000 ifl^ds. On how 

many do moot of the o PuWiiiwi' pboto sm™ , 

people live? How does Kg- 4*3- A Korean gjri at the edge of a well. What ' i. .> j • j 

this small countrv com- ^^ '<*" '^'^'"^ "^ ^^ backet and its lope, her ahoes, and SOme DOllea nce and 

—ill- /-• Tt • - her dreaa? 

pare with Camornia in 

sizejind population? 2. Compare Japan with 



About nine o'clock, 
one of the boys 
makes a charcoal fu* 
in a little stove that 
they brought along 
with them. Water is 
boiled in a teakettle, 
and everybody has a 
drink of tea. At 
dinner time, they 
stop work and have 



the British Isles in location, area, and population. 
Why compare these two countries? 8. Account 
for the following: Japanese customs: why the 
people eat more rice than wheaf, more bean oil 
than butter, more fish than meat; why they 
have few animals to help tfiem; why they wear 
shoee <rf wood or straw rather than of leather. 

4. Why are Japanese farms so small? 5. What 
fine traits of character have the Japanese de- 
veloped? What signs of poverty do you see in 
the town of Hakone (Fig. 439)? 

6. Collect Japanese articles and pictures of 
Japanese homes and people. 



another drink of tea. 
All the day long the family picks tea. 
The next morning they spread it out on 
trays in the sun to dry, and again they 
pick. This goes on day after day. Every- 
body picks, little and big, old and yoimg, 
except the baby, who plays in the sun, 
and Li Yu, who is busy cultivating the tea 
plants with a spade and a rake. The tea 
fann, like the silk farm in Japan, is too 
small to feed a horse; so the tea grower 
must do his own digging. 
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460. Tea drinking. — There are so many 
people in China that the ground is full of 
germs, and the water in the wells has disease 
germs in it. However, the people learned 
long ago that when the water is boiled it is 
safe to drink. Then they found that tea 
makes hot water taste better. Now you 
see why the Chinese learned to drink tea. 

461. Curing tea. — ^When the tea leaves 
are almost dry, they are put into tubs. 
Then the whole famUy tramples them with 
bare feet until the leaves are all broken 
from the little twigs. The leaves are next 
piled up for a day in a big pile in a warm 
room. li Yu himself watches to see that 
the precious leaves do not get too hot, nor 
too cool. The leaves must be heated just 
so, if the tea is to have a fine flavor and 
to bring a high price. Next, Li Tai Tai, 
the mother, and Koo Mai Chee, the eldest 
dau^ter, take the leaves and roll them 
between thdr fingers to make them curl 



up. The leaves are tiien placed over a 
charcoal fire and dried. They are now 
put into boxes, for the tea is ready to sell. 

As Li Yu's family have worked ev«y 
day for three weeks, they now take a 
holiday. Li Kai (the biggest boy) and his 
father and his grandfather fly kites all the 
morning. Nearly everybody in China 
files kites when there is a holiday. Kites 
in China are made in fancy shapes. Li 
Kai flies a kite that looks like a bat, his 
father's kite looks like an eagle, and the 
old grandfather's kite is shaped like a man. 
In the afternoon, all the family dress up 
in then- bright-colored clothes and go to 
town. The little boys and girls have a 
jolly time buying toys and looking at peep 
shows and shadow pictures. The Chinese 
amused themselves in this way long, long 
before we had movies. 

The next morning, U Yu ties a box of 
tea on each end of a pole, balances the pole 
across his shoulders, and trudges off to a 
town two miles away to sell his tea. In a 
month it has gone by an English steam- 
boat down the Yangtze River to Shanghai. 



O Publiabfn' FfaMo Stn'wt 

Fig. 446. Prepirtnc the tea for shipment The tea iv 
canniUy uied in these broad pans. 
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O KtyMou Vm Co. 
Fig. 447. The Chinese eat with chopsticks instead of 
with forks. They are like big knittiiiK needl«s, and it 
takes much skill to iib« ttiein. 

In another month an ocean steamer lias 
carried it to San Francisco. In yet an- 
other month a woman is buying it at a 
grocery store in a town in Pennsylvania, 
or perhaps in Ohio. She has asked for the 
best tea, and the grocer has just given 
her some of li Yu's tea. He has charged 
her a high price because it is the best tea 
in the store. But what the woman gets is 
not really the best tea made; the Chinese 
keep that at home for their own use. 

462. Tea in other countries. — Li Yu is 
not satisfied with the price his tea brings. 
It is not nearly as good as the price his 
father used to get. This is because in 
India the English al^ have learned how 
to grow tea. Instead of doing the work 
all by hand, they use machines to sort 
and cure the tea. Instead of having little 
tea gardens, as the Chinese and Japanese 
do, the English have large farms, or plan- 
tations, in Ceylon and on the slopes of 



the Himalaya Mountains near Calcutta. 
Hundreds and thousands of the people of 
India work in these English tea planta- 
tions and use the English machinery'. 
The English can raise tea so cheaply that 
the Chinese have sent people down to 
C^Ion to learn the new way of doing it. 
They want to learn a better way, even 
though their fathers and grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers have been growing and 
curing tea by hand ever since long, long 
before Columbus discovered America. 

Tea trees will grow in our own Cotton 
Belt, and some people have grown a little 
tea in South Carolina. But tea-growing is 
so much work that no one is planting any 
more tea trees in this country. Instead 
of growing it here we buy it from Ceylon, 
India, China, and Japan, and pa.y for it 
with our cotton, petroleum, and lumber, 
things which are easier for us to produce 
than is tea. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Describe the journey of s box of Li Yu's 
tea from his garden to your t«a table. 2. Wheo 
Li Yu and his family start to pick tea leaves in 
the spring, what season are the fruit farmers of 
South Africa looking forward to? 

3. Find a city on the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States ttiat is on the same parallel of 
latitude as Hsnkow. Why would tea be likely 
to grow near this city? 

4. Soak a few tea leaves In hot water. Spread 
them carefully on a piece of paper and show 
them to your claaemates. 

CHINA 
463. The people. — Some j)eople speak 
disrespectfully of the Chinese because they 
have yellow skins, slanting eyes, and do 
not do things in our way. Persons who 
speak thus do not know enough about 
China. The Chinese are the oldest nation 
in the world. For hundreds of years before 
there were any white people in America, 
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Pig. 448. Chinese works of art in front of an oU 

temple. The don on the roof are to keep away evil 

■piiita. This old temjila is now occupied by an 

American consul. 

the Chinese were doing many things that 
we have only recently learned to do. They 
invented printing and gunpowder and 
made compasses long before America was 
discovered, and before white men knew 
about any of these things. Millions of 
Chinese could read and write when our 
ancestors knew nothing of books. 

We would find it a much harder task to 
learn to read and write Chinese, than 
English. We have twenty-six letters in 
our alphabet, and we use the letter c to 
help spell evCT so many words such as 
cow, cat, or coat. But the Chinese have a 
sign for each word; thus, instead of learn- 
ing twenty-six letters, Chinese children 
have to learn the signs for all of the words 
in the Chinese language. What a job! 
It ia so much work to learn these word 
signs that the Chinese have recently 
decided to write with letters as we do, 
so they have made a new alphabet with 
thirty-nine letters. 

For hundreds of years the students in 
the higher Chinese schools have studied 
the writings of a Chinese wise man named 
Confucius. He lived 2700 years before 






the time of Christ. The students" have 
examinations to see if they have learned 
well the writings of Confucius, and those 
who pass may be appointed to high offices 
in the government. The son of the poorest 
man may win in these exam- t^ 
inations and rise to high Ij 
position. 

It seems to us that the 
Chinese do many things back- 
ward. When one Chinaman 
meets another, he shakes his 
own hands. Men do the wash- 
ing; girls run the boats. The 
lines of their writing begin at ^tJ^ 
the top of the p^e and read 
down, instead of across; and ^g* 
the first line is at the right J^ 
side of the page instead of at 
the left. They eat with chop- 
sticks instead of forks. But 
they think we do things back- 
ward, and they know that Lm 
they have had their ways "^ 
longer than we have had our 
ways. ^ 

The Chinese have been in ■ ^ — - 
one place such a long time, and _,„^ 
have done everything so many /^j 
times during so many years, 
that they have come to a 
certain way of doing every- 
thing, and it is very hard for 
them to change. They are a Fig. 449. cw- 



^ 



great politeness. i«tion- 

For a very long time, they would have 
nothing to do with strangers and would 
not even let them travel in their country. 
But China is now bepnning to change, 
just as Japan has changed. Young China- 
men are going to American and to English 
colleges. For a long time we had nothing 
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that the Chinese wanted to buy; so they 
were not anxious to trade with us. Now 
they want our cotton cloth, our oil for their 
lamps, and our machines for their fac- 
tories. They have telegraph lines, and 
are beginning to build railrd^s and steam- 
boats. China, the oldest of the nations, 
is becoming a progres^ve one. 

For many centuries China had an em- 
peror who lived at Peking, the capital, and 
sent a governor to each of mariy provinces 
somewhat like our states. A few years 
ago, China became a republic, in which 
women, as well as men, can vote. 

The Chinese belong to the Mongolian or 
Yellow race, as do the Japanese. These 
two peoples are very much alike. China 
has nearly twice as many people as all 
North and South America. 

464. The great plain of China. — Much 
of China is a low plain, formed by earth 
washed down from the mountains. Like 
the Mississippi delta, it is rich and level. 
In summer, there is much rain, which gives 
plenty of moistiu-e at a time when there is 
also heat enough to cause big crops to grow. 
Sometimes the rains are even too heavy, 
and the rivers overflow and drown thou- 
sands of people. 

On the wide plains of China, one may see 



thousands of villages, hun- 
dreds of towns and ciUes, and 
millions of people raiinng rice, 
tea, mulberry trees, com, 
beans, and sweet potatoes. 
There is not room enough on 
the little farms for many 
animals. So, to get meat, the 
people catch fish in the canals 
and rivers and raise many 
chickens and ducks. 

As there are few animals 
to pull plows, the farmers 
must often turn the soil and till the crops 
with hand tools. This makes much hard 
work. In some places, these patient and 
industrious people have carried dirt in 
baskets to niake terraced gardens on hill- 
sides. They often lift water by hand from 
canals to the rice fields. 

Rice is the greatest crop grown on this 
low plan. It is the chief food of the 
people. The heavy summer rains give 
plenty of water, so that the farmers can 
flood their little rice fields, Rice, you 
remember (Sec. 173), is a swamp plant, 
and can grow in the water. As soon as 
the rice is planted, the fields are flooded 
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for a time; but when tlie rice 
is ripe, the water is drawn off g: 
and the ground allowed to dry 
out, so that people can eadly 
walk upon it as they harvest * 
the rice. 

As so much of the land is in 
farms, there are very few for- 
ests, so that lumber is scarce. 
To have enough wood, some 
farmers set out groves of 
bamboo. The bamboo trees 
grow very quickly, and the 
Chinese and Japanese make a 
vMy great many things from 

the strong and hollow stems Kg. 453. CUneae trading nurketa hist 
of this wonderful tree. gaf. in the gret «& tl 




465. Trade and manufacture. — The 
roads of China are so very poor that 
wheelbarrows are often used instead of 
wagons. You can hunt the good part of 
a road eauly with the Eongle wheel of a 
wheelbarrow. China is rich in canals and 
good rivers, on which thousands of boats 
go slowly bade and forth, carrying freight. 
English and other foreign companies now 
run steamboats on Chinese rivers, and the 
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outsldft of ono of the important 
that giurds Peking. 

Chinese have begun to build railroads, and, 
as a result, China's trade with ot^er 
countries is increa^g. 

Most of this trade goes through Shang- 
hai, which is the New York of China, and 
through Hongkong, a dty owned by the 
British. It is on an island at the mouth 
of the ^ Riva- in South China. Steamers 
go from Manila to Hongkong, Shanghai, 
Yokohama, and San Francisco, and then on 
through the Panama Canal to New York. 
Other steamers go from Japan and China 
to New York by way of liie Suez Canal 
and the Mediterranean Sea. 

Hankow, on the Yangtze River, at the 
mouth of its branch, the Han, is sometimes 
called the Chicago of China, because of 
its central location. Peking, the capital 
of China, would be the fourth city in rank 
if it were in the United States. There is 
now a railroad from Peking to Hankow on 
the Yangtze, and also one through Man- 
churia, Siberia, and on through to Moscow, 
Berlin, and Paris. 

The trade of the United States with 
China is growing greater every year, and 
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Fig. 454. JUinfaUmapofAsto. 

will some day be much larger than it now 
is. For thousands of years, the Chinese 
have done all their manufacturing by hand. 
Since they have begun to visit us and buy 
machinery, they are beginning to build 
factories like our own. Some day China 
may become the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world. Why may this be 
so? Because she has so many industrious 
people to do the work and plenty of iron 
and coal to make the machinery. There is 
more coal in China than in all of Europe. 
These three things — coal, iron, and work- 
ers—may make her a rich and powerful 
nation; but first she must leam more about 
sdence and machinery. It will be_ fine if 
the Chinese use their great gifts for the 
health and happiness of mankind, rather 
than merely for wealth and power and war. 



466. Chinese territoiy. 
— ^The Chinese Republic is 
composed of China proper 
and the four big depen- 
dencies of Tibet, Sin 
Kiang, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria. All together, 
China and her provinces 
are about the size of the 
United States. However, 
they have three times as 
many people as the United 
States. Nearly all of these 
many people live in China 
proper, although it is not 
larger than the coimtry 
east of the Mississippi 
River. Why are there so 
few people in the pro- 
^f' i ' vinces? Look at the rain- 

^^m ^^ ^^ '^^^ ^^' ^^ ^"^ ^^ 
^PP ^ physical map (Fig. 440). 

They will tell you. You 
see that Tibet is a plateau, 
so high that it is very cold. (Sec. 498.) 
Very few people can live there. Sin Kiang 
is a desert, so dry that during most of the 
year people cannot cross it. Travelers tha:^ 
must stick close to the foot of the very high 
mountains, so that they can get the water 
that comes down from the melting snow- 
fields on the high peaks before it sinks into 
the desert sands. Mongolia is another 
desert region with only a few nomad 
herdsmen. Manchuria is a better province 
for people to live in, especially in the 
south where the Chinese farmers grow 
wheat, millet, and beans. There is enough 
rain there for farming, and many of the 
beans are sent to Japan and to Europe. 

467. The provinces of China. — The 
people in the distant provinces of China 
are so far away from the capital at Peking, 
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that the former emperors of 
China were not able to have 
much control over them. How 
could they? The white people 
in the United States did not 
eitplore the Rocky Mountwns 
mitil after we began to build 
rwlroads. When the Emperor 
at Peking tried to -rule in 
Tibet, or in Kashgar in far Sin 
Kiang, it was as though Prea- 
dent Jefferson had tried to rule 
in Nevada in 1808, when he 
had only horses and wagons 
to move men and goods. 

These high plateaus of Cen- 
tral Afda are sometimes called 
the roof of the world. The ng. 
windstorms are terrific, and 
the sand blows like a torrent of fire. The 
few shepherds move from place to place, 
following the scanty water and grass, as do 
Hakim and the Arabs in the Sahara. 
These A^tic shepherds, who are not 
Chinese at all, receive you in their skin 
tents with all the grace and dignity and 
courtliness of i>eople who know that their 
families have lived in that country for 
thousands of years, and have always had 
the habit of treating guests politely. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Why does China send her students to-day 
to the youngest of all the great nations? 2. In 
newspapers and magazines, hunt for notices of 
steamship lines between the United States and 
China, and advertisements of trading houses. 
Select one of your class to write a letter enclosing 
three or four stamps to the Chamber of Commerce 
of Loa Angeles, San Francisco, or Seattle, asking 
them to send you a daily newspaper or some 
printed matter giving the information you desire. 
Cut out these advertisements and mount on a 
sheet of paper for a Chinese exhibit. Borrow all 
the Chinese articles you can for this exhibit. 
3. What two large rivers cross the low plain of 
China? Why do the Chinese people live 
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Smsilin clmich at Harbin, Hanchnria. Nome two ways 
a traveller micht reach Harbm from the United States. 

crowded together? 4. Describe the bamboo 
plant. What is it used for in Asia? What 
crop plants in the United States have jointed 
stems like the bamboo? 

6. Locate Peking, Shanghai, Hongkong, Han- 
kow. 6. Why has China so much waste 
land? 7. Why will China become a great manu- 
facturing nation? 

8. Describe the work done by the Chinese 
boys and girls and their parents on a sill^ farm 
or in a tea garden. 9. Where in the United 
States is rice grown? How often do you eat 
rice at home? What vegetable do you eat 
oftener than rice? 



ASUTIC RUSSIA 
468. A region of great size but few 
people. — Before the World War, Russia 
ruled a vast region in Ada. It included 
all of Siberia and the provinces of Central 
Asia lying between the Caspian Sea and 
the Chinese provinces, and extended south- 
ward to the great mount^ns. This moun- 
tain wall, extending from Asia Minor 
eastward through the hi^ plateau of 
Tibet to China, has always made it very 
hard to cross Asda from nor^i to south. 
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Wliat kind of country is Aaatic Russia? 
First we must remember that it joins Euro- 
pean Rusda. The parts in Asia are voy 
much like the parts in Europe tliat they 
touch, except that they are colder in win- 
ter, hotter in summer, and drier, because 
they are farther from the Atlantic Ocean. 
You remember that European Russia has 
sev^^ belts as we go from north to south. 
These belts extend into AMatic Rus^ — in 
the north the tundra, home of the reindeer; 
then the forest, home of the fur gatherer; 
then the treeless plain, home of the wheat 
grower; and lastly, the great, dry pl^n of 
the Caspian Sea, home of the Cossacks and 
othw wandering herdsmen. 

469. The tundra. — In the north of 
Aaatic Rusfda is the tundra, reaching 
from the Ural Moimtmns to the Being 
Strait near Alaska. (See Rg. 456.) The 
Arctic Ocean north of Siberia is so full 
of ice that ships cannot sail there even in 
summer, but the tundra is bright with 
flowers and green with grass when the 
sun shines night and day. A few tribes 



wander about this dis- 
tant land. Like the 
people of Lapland, they 
Uve on the flesh and 
milk of their reindeer. 
Id summe-, the reindeer 
carries the people on his 
back. In winter, he 
draws them on sledges. 
470. The forest 
region. — As we go 
southward, the small 
bushes of the tundra 
become larger and lar- 
ger, until finally they 
are small trees, and then 
g tho vegetation belts de- gradually lai^er trees— 
a great forest belt. (See 
Fig. 456.) like the tundra, it reaches the 
whole length of Europe and Asia, from Nor- 
way to the Bering Sea. The Siberian part 
of this forest is not much used. The few 
people who live in it are hunters who 
gather here the furs that go to the markets 
of Berlin, London, and New York. This 
forest, the largest in the world, is so far 
from dties and people that no one has yet 
been able to get its lumber to market. 

471. Farming regi<ai. — In Siberia, as 
in Russia, a level farming belt lies soutii 
of the forest region. The Sibman farm 
belt is long, very long, extending from the 
Urals to the Altai Moimtains. For thou- 
sands of years this plain was the home of 
roving herdsmen. About 1900, the Rus- 
dans built a rmhx)ad across it. On this 
road you can ride for two or three days 
and nights, and see only a flat, level coun- 
try with rich black soil, good for wheat. 
At Lake B^kal the r^lroad enters the 
mount^ns, and ends at Vladivostok on 
the Pacific, twice as far from Petrograd 
as San Frandsco is from Washington. 
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Fig. 457. A ^-foot cnte of Siberian eggs sent to the 

After this railroad was built, Russian 
fanners began to settle and make farms 
in Siberia. You will remember that the 
Amencans have done tbe same thing in 
Dakota and Canada. We now know that 
Siberia is a fine wheat and rye country, 
much like Dakota (Sec. 75) and West 
Canada (Sec. 78). Many American reap- 
ing machines have helped the Russian 
settlers to gather their crops of grain. 
These Russian farmois also keep cows, and 
have made butter to ship to England. 

Rus^ in Ada is a country witii room 
for many, many more people. It has but 
a fourth as many people as Uie Russia in 
Europe. 

472. The great steppes. — ^Am is a very 
big continent. It is over five times as 
large as the United States. It does not 
seem far on the map (Fig. 40) from the 
town of Orenburg on the Ural River in 
southeastern Russia, to Taahkend at the 
foot of the high moxmtwns near the western 
boundary of the Chinese territory. But 
really those two towns are farther from 
each other than is Boston from Chicago. 
For thousands of years, caravans of camels 
have passed back and forth on that route, 



carrying Chinese merchants with silk, tea, 
and fine metal work to sell at the yearly 
fairs in the Rusdan cities. It takes the 
camels a full month to make the journey 
between these two cities. 

What does the country look like? It is 
flat — a level pl^. For hundreds of miles 
t^ere are no mountiuns, no hills, no farms, 
no trees. This plain is called a steppe. 
Some rain falls in the summer time, and 
there is a little grass. This is the home 
of people called Kirghiz. They follow 
their flocks about wherever there is grass 
and water, as Hakim and the Arabs do in 
northern Africa and Arabia (Sec. 415). 
They are tall, strong-looking people, with 
dark skins and high cheek bones. They 
are polite, friendly, and very hospitable. 
They aak travelers to stay all ni^t with 
them, and give them warm tents of thick 
felt, made of camel's h^, and beds of 
wool blankets piled four inches thick on 
the ground. For supper and breakfast 
they offer milk, both sweet and sour, and 
boiled lamb's flesh, for they Idll a lamb in 
honor of guests. While one of their 
Swedish guests was looking at their things 
one day, an old grandmotiier slipped into 
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' Pig. 458. Two-humped Asiatic camels tianiing durum wheat to market 
■cross the lerel Sibeilan steppe or plain. 

his tent and mended his clothes for him. 
The needle and thread that she used came 
from England. 

The route from Orenbxu^ to Tashkend 
passes the shore of the Aral Sea, which is 
slowly drying up, leaving a bare dirt pl^n 
covered with salty dust: This is very 
desolate indeed. The map shows a big 
river, the Syr, flowing into the Aral Sea. 
Sometimes you would never guess that it 
was a river, for you would only see pools 
of water with sand bars between. The 
river flows only when the snows melt at 
its source on the high mountmns. 

473. The cities of tiie desert.— The city 
of Tashkend nestles in a valley at the foot 
of the great mountains. On their high tops 
are shining white snow fields. Lower down 
are dark green forests of pine, such as we 
saw on the Rocky Mountains or the Alps. 
Below the forests are brown, dry pastures, 
like the plains of Arizona or Nevada. In 
the midst of the brown valley is a green 
island, made by the shade trees, orchards, 
and fields of the farmers around Tashkend. 
The farmers here use the melted snow 
water from the high mountains to irrigate 
thdr farms, as the people do in California. 



These t^rms and gardau 
raise enough food to feed the 
people of the city. Near 
Tadikend, one may see fine 
gardens, with melons, pump- 
kins, and many other kinds of 
fruit and vegetables. Children 
are building dams and making 
mud pies in the httle streams 
of water that flow along the 
edges of the gardens. Apricots 
are ripe in the orchards, and 
every one is glad to get some 
fresh fruit after a long journey 
across the dry plain. 
Tashkend is a city of one and two- 
story houses made of sun-dried brick. 
In the dty are thousands of dark- 
skinned, dirty people. As we pass a house 
in a quiet street, we hear a clack, clack. 
It is the sound of a loom, but not so fast 
or so loud as the looms of South Carolina, 
or of Massachusetts, or of Manchester. 
(Sec. 222.) Let us go inside and see what 
is going on. Within, a woman is weaving 
a rug of sheep's wool on a hand loom. It 
is a very fine rug. It will take her two 
years to finish it. The people of this 
country make some of the finest, most 
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beautiful, most costly rugs 
in the world. Sometimes 
these rugs are taken to the 
great fail* at Nizhni Novgo- 
rod, some go to Constanti- 
nople, and many of them 
finally get to London, New 
York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, where they are 
sold as the Oriental rugs 
that we prize so hi^y. 

At sunset, out in tiie 
street ^ain, we hear a 
strange, loud call from the 
top of a tall, narrow tower, 
the steeple of a mosque or 
Mohammedan church. 
The cry is the call of the 
priest, or muezzin, calling 
the Mohammedan people to prayer. In 
every Mohammedan city throughout the 
world, the muezzin calls the people to 
prayer at sunset. 

South of the Aral Sea and t&e Syr River, 
much of the country is sandy desert. In 
this desert, near its southern edge, there 
are several cities, — Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarkand, — all much like the city of 
Tashkend. Thdr people are fed from 
farms which are irrigated by the wat«^ of 
streams that flow down from t^e snow 
fields of the high mountains of central Ada. 

474. The Central Asian mountain sys- 
tem crosses all the belts of A»atic RusEda 
except the tundra. It was very hard to 
build over these mountauis the railroad 
that runs from Petrograd and Moscow to 
the Pacific. There are not many Rusaan 
settlers east of the mountains. Most of 
the country on the east side of the moun- 
tains is covered with forests. It is cold in 
winter and has but few people. Many of 
the people who live there were exiled by 




Ilg. 460. PopuUtioa map of Aala. . 

the Russian Czar. They are people who 
did not like his bad government, and said 
so. For tiiis, he sent them away from 
their homes into Siberia, to get them out 
of his way. 

In the highlands north of Lake Baikal, 
in central Siberia, the winters are colder 
than in any other place in the world, but 
in the deserts near the Caspian Sea, the 
summers are almost as hot as in any part 
of the world. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Locate and tell something: about the beat- 
settled part of Siberia. 2. Name the farm 
products of this region. Which one is shipped to 
England? Why? 3. Why are many Siberian 
products similar to Russian? Canadian? 4. Ask 
a farmer what durum wheat is. 

5. Look on the population map of Asia. (Fig. 
460) and see how many people per square mile 
live in the tundra and forest r^ons. 6. Trace 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad across Canada 
from Nova Scotia to British Columbia. 7. How 
does the Trans-Siberian railway compare in 
length with railroads crossing Canada? In the 
amount of freight carried? Why? In the num- 
ber of yearly pasaengers? Why? 
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market of Vladivostok. Tho fur is 7017 valuable. 

8. Why is the central-weatem part of Asia ao 
dry? Where can people settle in towns in this 
d^ region? 9. Find on the map the home of 
the Kirghiz people. Imagine you are the 
Swedish gentleman who visit«d them, and write 
an account of your visit, to your cousin. Ask 
your teacher to post the best letter on the 
bulletin board. 

SOXTTHWESTERN ASU 
475. Its ancient glory. — Southwestern 
Asia, the land south of the Caspian Sea and 
west of India, has few people in it now. 
But in the time of Christ, Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor had great wealthy cities. 
Hundreds of years before that time, the 
big cities of Babylon and Nineveh, near 
where Bagdad now is, had wonderful 
temples and great hbraries, good roads, and 
irrigation canals big enough for boats. 
You read of these in the Bible. Their 
books were made by writing with sharp 
pencils on smooth pieces of soft clay that 
were afterwards heated, just as we heat 



day to make pottery and bricks. Thou- 
sands of these books have been dug out of 
the ruins of these great cities. Some of 
them are letters written by children; others 
are school slates, and tell us that even six 
thousand years ago little boys made mis- 
takes in their arithmetic. These are the 
oldest books known. 

In those days of long ago the people 
there grew wheat, rice and grapes, and 
kept cattle, sheep, and horses. Such b^ 
dties needed a great deal of food. 

476. The climate.— Along the sea coast 
of Palestine there is rain enough to grow 
wheat and barley, oUves and grapes, just 
as the farmers did in Bible times. A short 
distance inland, beyond the Dead Sea, the 
land becomes desert. It is hard even for 
camels to cross from Damascus to Bagdad. 
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A few oases occur here and there. The 
climate of this whole region of southwestCTn 
Aaa is much like that of southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, only drier. 

The Dead Sea is saltier than Great Salt 
Lake in Utah. It lies in a deep hollow, 
and its shores are the lowest dry land in 
the world. The Jordan River flows into 
it, but the dry air drinks up the water 
faster than this river can bring it in. For 
this reason, its surface has lowered imtil 
now it is thirteen hundred feet lower than 
the Mediterranean. Great Salt Lake Is also 
being lowered. Once, both of these bodies 
of water were much larger than now. 
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Flf. 463. Part of a street of Baboon recently dog out 
It led to King Hebuchadiiezzu'B throne helL 
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Pig. 464. Babylonian school exerdses of 6000 years 

ago — ■ multiplication table written by a teacher, and a 

pupn's copy beside it. 

477. Surface. — The peninsulas of Arabia 
and Asia Minor are plateaus, with moun- 
tains near their edges. The mountains 
help to make the interior of these peninsu- 
las very dry. To the east of Asia Minor 
are the mountains of Armenia. The melt- 
ing snow from these mountains feeds the 
great rivers Tigris and Euphrates. These 
rivers have built up a large plain of soft, 
fine, level soil in their valleys. It is this 
rich, level plain, irrigated by these snow 
waters, that fed great cilies and made 
Nebuchadnezzar and the other kings of 
Babylon and the Kings of Nineveh so pow- 
erful in Old Testament times. What book 
of the Bible tells about them? 
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Fig. 465. Packing figs for the American nuAet, SniTnui, 

478. The coming of the Turks.— About 
seven hundred years ago, the cruel armies 
of the Turks took all Asia west of Persia. 
They were afraid of the power of the cities, 
and destroyed many of them, and killed 
the inhabitants. Ever since that time, the 
people who live in western Aaa have suf- 
fered from the unjust rule of the Turks. 
The Turkish tax gatherer takes nearly all 
of the crops, leaving just enough to keep 
the people alive. If they have any mere 
property, the Turkish tax gatherer takes 
it, so the people do not try to work hard 
and save. It is the unjust, cruel govern- 
ment that has made these people poor and 
miserable. A just government is one of 
the most important things in the world. 
Even in a democracy, everybody has to 
keep trying to keep the government good. 

Now that the World War has driven the 
Turks out of the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, these plains may again become 
green with crops and be the home of many 
men. The crops will be the same as those 
of Egypt. 



479. People. — Several peoples 
live west of the Euphrates. 
These are Greeks, Turks, Arme- 
nians, Jews, and Arabs. Let us 
see where these people live. 

480. Asia Minor. — Many 
Greeks made their homes along 
the western coast of Asia Minor, 
even before the time of Christ. 
Smyrna is still a Greek city, 
although most of the people of 
the peninsula of Asia Minor are 
Turks. The Arpaenians live in 
the mountainous country 
between the comers of the Black 
Sea, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Mediterranean Sea. In the Old 

Afii. Minor. Testament, they were called 
Hittites, and they haJd a good kingdom four 
thousand years ago. They have been 
Christians for eighteen hundred years. 
Many of them have been massacred by the 
Turks. It is so mountainous there that 
very little of the land can be used for farms. 
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Fig. 466. The market place in front of the Chnicb of 
the Natirity, BethUbam, Ptlaitiiie. 
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Many Armenians, who are 
great traders', have made thar 
homes in Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and in other dties 
along the Mediterranean. 
Many have come to the 
United States. 

There is a little agriculture 
along the west coast of Asia 
Minor. Here many figs are 
grown, and shipped from 
Smyrna to the United States. 
The interior of Asia Minor is 
so dry that most of the land 
is lite the land of New Mex- 
ico. For this reason it is given 
over to flocks and herds, 
except where there is enoi^jh 
water for irrigation. There is need of 
many large dams and canals to save and use 
the water that now runs away to the sea. 



Fie- 448. A diatuit view of J«niuleiii showlii| th« temple uctt. The 
trees in the foregrousd are (uive, 

481. Palestine and i^ria. — The coim- 
tries along the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, Palestine and Syria, are often 
mentioned in the Bible, and especially the 
cities of Antioch, the capital of Syria, and 
Jerusal«n, the Holy City, the capital of 
Palestine. Here lived the kings of the Jews 
when these people were a great nation. 

Five miles from Jerusalem is the little 
town of Bethlehem where Jesus was 
bom, but it was in Jerusalem, as the Bible 
tells, that an important part of his life was 
passed, so it is natural that the Christians 
of the world should take a very great . 
interest in Jerusalem. Almost all branches 
of the Christian Church have built churches 
in and about Jerusalem to mark spots 
viated by Jesus. It is the wish and 
prayer of vast numbers of the Greek 
(Rusaan) branch of the Christian Church, 
to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem before 
their death. You will always see there 
old women and bearded old men, and the 
funerals of pilgrims who have died. Their 
bodies are carried through the streets on 
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tig. 469. A ttTij of Bkdn-coTered boats. Bagdad. 
What river? 

open stretchers. Through the centuries 
80 many pilgrims have been bitried on the 
Eddes of the hills around Jerusalon that 
they lie many layers deep. 

The people of Syria and Palestine to-day 
are Arabs and Jews. Like the Armenians, 
they have had a sad time since tiie Turks 
ruled all of the country between Persia 
and the Mediterranean. For hundreds of 
years, the people have been kept poor by 
unjust taxes, and often cruelly treated by 
the Turkish rulers. But the World War 
drove these rulers out of Palestine and 
Syria. If these countries can have prace 
and justice, then labor will again make 
them rich, as they were in Bible times, with 
wheat, barley, olives, alfalfa, cattle, sheep, 
and goats. A railroad runs from Jaffa to 
Jwusalem, and many i>eople from Europe 
and America travel over it to visit places 
mentioned in the Bible. 

482. Arabia. — Most of Arabia is a great 
desert, like the Sahara, with oases here 
and there, and wide stretches of country 
along the edges where, after the scanty 



nuns, a litUe grass grows. In these edges 
oS the desert, the Arabs follow their flocks 
as Hakim does. (Sec. 415.) Men who 
live like this are harder to conquer than 
are those who Uve in cities and cannot so 
easily run away. That is why the Turks 
have never been able to rule these nomads 
or to make them pay taxes. 

Th«% is more rain on the mountain 
slopes of Arabia which face the Red Sea 
than in the interior. Along the slopes, 
near the dty of Mocha, some of the finest 
coffee in the world is grown. Have you 
ever heard of Mocha coffee? The people 
of Egypt, Arabia, and Turkey tiiink so 
much ol it that it rarely gets to America. 
Like the best teas of China, it is kept at 
home. The people of Europe first learned 
about coffee from the Arabs about 1652. 
Can you name some other kinds of coffee? 

To the north of Mocha, is Mekka, 
called the "Mother of Cities", the birth- 



Fig. 470. Crushing olivefi by roIUng the i 
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Fig. 471. Htqi of th« coontties of SouthweBtem Asia. 



place of the prophet Mohammed, the 
founder of the Mohammedan religion. 
This is the religion of the Turks, the Arabs, 
and of nearly all the people living between 
the Sahara Desert and tiie Mediterranean 
Sea, between the Red Sea, the Black Sea 
and the mountains of Armenia, between 
the ^ores of Baluchistan and the Siberian 
wheat belt. In addition there are as many 
Mohammedans in India as there are people 
in South America. It is a part of this 
religion that every male Mohammedan 
shall, if possible, visit Mekka at some time 
in his life. Therefore, that city is always 
thronged with kneeling, worshipping visi- 
tora from many lands. There you may 
see Moors from Morocco, Turks from 
Constantinople, Persians, Kirghiz, swarthy 
men from India, and brown men from the 
East Indian Islands. The Mohammedan 
who has made this journey is given the 
title of Hajee after his return, a title 



which makes him an honored man at his 
home. ■ 

As a result of the World War, Kejaz, 
the province in which Mekka is located, 
has been made an independent kingdom. 

4S3. Suez CanaL — ^Arabia is so dry that 
there are large regions where no white man 
has been, yet along its edge is one of the 
world's greatest trade routes. When the 
French engineer, De Lesseps, succeeded in 
constructing the Suez Canal between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean, the ships 
from Europe to Asia no longer had to go 
around Africa. Every day ships from 
Eu>Y)pe and America pass through Hm 
canal on the way to India, China, and 
Japan. Sometimes vessels go out from 
the Atlantic by Suez and back by Panama, 
thus going around the world. 

484. Persia. — Persia is much like Asia 
Minor and Greece, but it has more moun- 
t^ns, a higher plateau, less rain, and colder 
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Fig. 472. Tli« sluduf , an ancient metbod of lifting 
water for irrigation ; used on the Euplirates and Oie Nile. 

winters. Nomads follow their flocks over 
most of the country. Where the mountain 
streams supply water to irrigate the fields 
and grow food, there are a few small cities. 
People in these towns weave some of the 
finest rugs and shawls in the world. Cara- 
vans with bales of rugs, wool, and sheep 
sldns make long journeys over the hills to 
the sea, where steamships carry the goods 
away to Europe and America. 

The government of Persia is almost as 
bad as that of Turkey. For a long time 
the Shah, or king, made the laws that 
pleased him best. He took people's prop- 
erty, and even cut oflE their heads if he 
wanted to. You see he had much more 
power than our President has. In 1909 
his people made him give them a parlia- 
ment. 

Along the shores of the Persian Gulf 
th»e are villages where people make their 



Kving himting for pearls. They go out in 
boats, dive down twenty or thirty feet, 
and bring up large oysters, in whose shells 
they sometimes find beautiful pearls. 

485. Afghanistan. — Afghanistan is a land 
like Persia; high, dry, and rough. The 
roving herdsmen of this country are so 
unfriendly to white men that it is scarcely 
safe to visit their coimtry. Bands of 
rcbbers sometimes go down from the 
Afghanistan hills and steal cattle and 
horses from the people of India, who Hve 
near them in the valleys of the streams 
which flow into the Indus River. The 
English, who rule that part of India, have 
many soldiers there to keep the robbCTS 
from making trouble. Of late the English 
anny has begun to chase the robber bands 
in airplanes. The Amir, or king, of the 
Afghans has about the same power as the 
Shah of Persia. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What Bible stories have you read about 
Bouthweatern Asia? What other stories? 2. Who 
owns much of this region? Why? 3. Name the 
disadvantages of using clay bricks for books. 
Why did not the ancients use paper? When was 
paper firet made? By whom? Out of what? 
4. Write an interesting fact about each of the 
following: Armenia, Bagdad, Jerusalem, Mekka, 
Jordan River, Babylon, Smyrna. 

5. Explain the meanings of the following 
words: caravan, muezzin. Shah, Amir, aque- 
duct, Kirghiz. 6. Why did the ancient people 
wall Jerusalem? Why are such walls useless 
now? 7. Look through this book and draw 
each of the boats used by different peoples. II 
you cannot draw, form a partnership with a boy 
or girl who can, and you write the explanation 
^a name below the picture. 

8. Examine a Turkish or Persian rug. Tell 
your class about rug manufacturing in Asia. 
9. From your study of Europe, you know about 
Mediterranean climate. In what aeason do 
Mediterranean countries have rain? In what 
season do flowera bloom on ttie dry steppes of 
Siberia? 10. In what country in Ada is a very 
famous coffee grown? 
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486. Ceylon. — Let us mur- 
ine ourselves getting off a 
steamer at the city of 
Colombo in the island of Cey-' 
Ion. Dark-skinned people, 
with white turbans wound 
around th«r heads, carry from 
our diip cases of oil from 
America and cotton cloth 
from Manchester. Piles of 
boxes are waiting on the 
wharf to go back on the 
steamer. What is in the 
boxes? Things that grow on 



own country — tea, copra 
(Sec. 245), and rubber from the plantations 
of Ceylon. Dark-skinned native workers 
and English managers have made many 
rich plantations on this island. 

487. Southern India. — On the m^oiland 
of India, we find the summer so hot that 
we go about only in the morning and 
evening, and rest in the shade in the middle 
of the day. People do this in nearly all 
tropic countries. The houses in these vil- 
l^es of the tea workers have grass roofs 
and mud walls built widi bare hands, and 



dME the elephant use hla trunk? 

are shaded by tall mango trees. The chil- 
dren are petting strange birds in cages and 
^ting strange fruits. Every house has 
its garden, with banana trees, climbing 
beans, and many vegetables^ Everybody 
grows some crops about his little house. 
Aloi^ the dusty road, men drive carts 
drawn by oxen with great huumps on thm 
necks. (See Fig. 477.) Sometimes we 
see a boy watchi:^ a village h^ of 
hiunped cows at pasture. 
Right at the end of the fields is the green 
wall of the jungle, the tropical 
forest, so full of bushes, vines, 
and creepers that we could 
scarcely get through it, even 
if we wanted to. We do not 
go mto the jungle, for we have 
beard people talk of the ^ers, 
leopards, and snakes to be 
found there. Snakes kill 
thousands of persons in India 
every year. We have seen 
this thick tropic jungle before. 



coQitt.y<rfpiuta.Diin™rddMii«mi ^^en ,we wcTC viating the 

Fig. 473. Elephants loading logs to make tea boxes. Assam, India. 
Elephants are so strong that the; can push heavy loads up hill. 



' rubber, gatherers. (Sec. 269.) 
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Fig. 475. Native Indian princes paradi^ in the dt; < 

Delhi on jewel-bedecked elephants. How does 01 

President ride when he tiJceB part in a parade? 



It is hard work to fight hack the jungle 
growth and make a field. 

488. Central Lidia. — For two days, we 
ride northward by slow train, on a railroad 
that the English have helped the natives 
of India to build. The little train takes 
us through forests, villages, gardens, and 
fields. Finally, after crossing some for- 
ested mountains, we find ourselves in the 
plateau of Dekkan, where is located the 
city of Hyderabad. (See Fig. 444.) We 
are surprised to learn that it is a large 
city, as big as San Francisco, or Buffalo. 
We walk along the main street. It is full 
of dark-skinned people. More people 
come. The street becomes so crowded 
that we cannot walk. Soldiers pass. They 
line up and hold the people back. To-day 
the Nizam, or native king, of the state of 
Hyderabad, is having a procession. The 
people of India love processions. They 
cheer loudly as His Royal Hig^i 



riding on an elephant, and richly decked 
in gold cloth ^d ornaments, and sur- 
rounded by many soldiers. 

489. An elephant hunt. — In the United 
States we see elephants only in the circus, 
or at a zoological garden, but the people 
of India train elephants to work for them. 
In a lumber yard by a railroad, we see an 
elephant lifting big timbers and logs of 
wood as eaMly as a boy picks up apples. 
The driver, who ats on the rfephant's 
neck, speaks to him, and he obeys as 
intelligently and as quickly as a well- 
trained dog. Where did the Indians get 
this elephant? Catching an elephant 
would be a great sight to see. 

Let us suppose that we have the chance 
to go into the forest with a party of 
elephant himters, to a place where they 
have built a stockade, or pen, with a strong 
fence made of logs planted deeply in the 
ground and tied together with chMns. We 
will climb into a tree beside the stockade 
to watch the end of the hunt. The sound 
of shouting and drums comes out of the 
forest. Presently a wild elephant rushes 
into the stockade and tries to break it. 
He is followed by another and another, as 
a long string of five hundred men gradually 
draw nearer and nearer the stockade from 
all sides, beating drums, firing guns, yell- 
ii^ horribly, and scaring all the elephants 
before them, so that the beasts run into the 
open side of the strong stockade, which is 
then closed to keep them in. After the 
wild elephants are captured, they are given 
to the elephant tamers, who conquer the 
wild animals by having tame elephants 
hold them and help the men chain them. 
Rnally they learn that man is to be 
obeyed. Then they go to work in the 
lumber yards, pull wagons, and carry 
travelers who are not in too great a hurry. 
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490. The Ganges Valley.— It takes two 
days to go north by train from Hydanbad 
in the central highlands down to the flat 
plain of the Ganges River. This is a wide 
delta pkun like that of the Misdssippi. 
(Sec. 161.) The many branches of the 
Ganges have wacdied enough dirt down 
from the high Himalaya Mountains to 
build up a wide, level, rich plain, where 
people live as thickly as people can live 
together. The land f^ly swarms with 
dark-skinned people, who are not quite as 
large as are the people of the United 
States, nor as black as are the people <^ 
southern India. 

There is no forest here. The level pkun 
is full of villages, gardens, fruit trees, and 
flelds of rice, sugar cane, com, millet, 
beans, and vegetables. Sunmi^ is damp 
and hot. We see black children, naked 
and with heads shaved to keep them cool. 
Sometimes there is one wearing a tiger's 
claw on a string around his neck for good 
luck. Often the people of India have silver 
nose rings, earrings, necklaces, and anklets, 
for they are very fond of jewelry and orna- 
ments. Sometimes, on holidays, the chil- 
dren are dressed up in very pretty clothes. 

As we pass by the houses we sometimes 
see people eating rice and beans with their 
Angers. But in spite of eating with their 
fingers, the people are very clean. In fact, 
it seems that they are always bathing. 
We pass a school where an old man is 
sitting on the floor with some boys around 
him, studying their lessons aloud. Each 
boy has a writing board on which he writes 
- by dipping a sharp stick into chalk solu- 
tion. This rubs off easily, when dry. 
The children of India are solemn little 
people. .They do not shout and play as 
much as we do. 

Finally we enter Benares, the sacred city 
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it is a desert. It is like Egypt in having a 
river that brings water to it from a distant 
land of rain. The many branches of the 
Indus River rise in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, where there are heavy rains, and 
even snow on the high tops. The water 
runs down the mountain sides and makes 
big rivers that flow out into the desert. 
Here the English have helped the natives 
to rep£ur old irrigation canals and to build 
new ones, so that many millions of people 
can live on this irrigated land. 

You see that India has many kinds of 
country, — desert lands and wet lands, low 
lands and high lands, and even snowy 
mountains standing above the hot land. 

492. Climate. — Most of India is in the 
hot or torrid zone and the rest of it, except 
the Himalaya Mountains, is a land with* 
out frost. In the summer a warm south 
wind blows from June until September or 
October. This wind, called a monsoon, 
coming from the Indian Ocean brings mois- 
ture and heavy rain in the warm summer 
season. So much heat and moisture make 
plants grow rapidly, but when the monsoon 
f^ls, as it sometimes does, it is a terrible 
thing, as we shall see when we read about 
the famines. (Sec. 495.) 



493. People and goveniinent. — Afda is 
so large that its countries must be shown 
small on the map. We are therefore sur- 
prised to learn that India is nearly two- 
thirds as large as the United States, and 
still more surprised to find that it has 
more people than all North America and 
South America together, besides Australia 
and all the islands of all the seas. We must 
not think of India as being all one kind of 
coimtry, or as having only one kind of 
people. It has as many kinds of people 
as are found in Europe. They are of all 
shades of color; from inky black in the 
south, to almost white in the northern hills 
near Afghanistan. Thirty-three different 
languages are spoken in India. 

India is a part of the British Empire. 
The King of England is Emperor of India. 
Some of the states of India have their 
native kings, but England has control 
even over these native states. Other parts 
of India are niled entirely by the English. 
For many years Calcutta was the capital 
of British India, but in 1911, the capital 
was moved back to its ancient placx at 
Delhi. 

The hot climate of India does not suit 
white people very well. The English who 
live there always try to send thdr children 
back to England, so that they can grow 
up well and strong. They also want their 
children to be educated in England. 

India also includes Burma, to the south- 
east in the peninsula of Indo-China; and 
Baluchistan to the northwest, a part of 
the plateau of Iran. Burma is a hot 
country, with forests and rice fields on the 
level plains along the rivers. Baluchistan 
is mountainous, rocky, and dry, with hot 
summers and cold winters, such. as those 
of Afghanistan and Perda. 

The 300,000,000 people of India have 
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many large dlies. Both Calcutta and 
Bombay are larger" than any dty in the 
United States, except New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. In the Indian cities 
one sees many temples and other beautiful 
buildings, some of which were built long 
before Columbus discovered America. 

The people have strangely divided than- 
selves into classes called castes. People of 
one caste will have nothing to do with the 
people of another caste. A man would go 
inrngry all day rather than take food from 
the hand of a man of another caste. A 
man must belong to the caste of his father. 
This strange custom is a great bother to 
the people now that they Have begun to 
trade and build railways. 

494. Agriculture and trade. — Most of 
the natives of India live by agriculture. 
In the northwest, where the rainfall is light, 
wheat is grown. In the years of good 
crops, some of this wheat is exported to 
England from Karachi. The people here 
grow for their own food millet, sorghum, 
and barley, three grains about which we 
know but little in America. To the east 
of Bombay, in the plateau, is the Indian 
cotton district, from which much cotton 
goes to England by way of Bombay. 
People in Manchester, England, not only 
eat bread made of Indian wheat, but they 
make cloth of Indian cotton and send it 
back to India. 

In the lower Ganges Valley, the wet part 
of India, the farmers raise and send to the 
United States something that every school 
boy and girl has seen. Certainly everyone 
has seen burlap. It is cloth made from 
the fibers of a reed-Kke plant (jute) that 
grows in the wet plMn of the Ganges, and 
is shipped from Calcutta to Boston and 
New York, where it is made into the com- 
mon gunny-sacks of which we use so many. 
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Fig. 479. The Taj Halut], built by tn Indian princf 
as a tomb for hie wife. A^ia, India. 

plantations? 3. Name four thickly peopled 
delta plains, one in North America, one in Africa, 
two in Asia. 4. Look long at the picture of the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, India. It is considered one 
of the moat beautiful buildings in the world. 
Do you know of other very famous beautiful 
buildings? 5. Name the fiber plants you have 
studied in this book: one in Mexico, one in the 
Philippines, one in India, one in the United 
States. Tell for what each is used. Arrange 
your paper like the model below: 

Fiber Plants op the World. 



Punt 



6. Between what highlands is the Ganges 
Vall^? What cities are in this valley? Name 
the commercial city at the river's mouth. What 
is the river building there? 7. Recall other 
delta plains you have studied. What is true of 
all delta plains? of their soil? of their population? 
8. How do the elephants lift the heavy logs? 
(Fig. 473.) 

9. Tell what you know about the caste system 
of India. Why do we in the United States not 
have the same system? 

10. Which b easier to clear up for a farm, a 
forest in India or one in Ohio? Why? 11. 
Where is it easier to build a house, in India or 
in Ohio? 12. Will more railroads help stop 
famines in India? 13. Why do we not have 
famines in the United States? 



OVER THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 
497, A great momltam wall. — India 
has the greatest mountain wall in the 
world. Let us take a journey over it. 
From the city of Benares on the Ganges, 
we ride northward in a train all day across 
the thickly peopled pl^. We enter the 
jungle-clad hills and come to the end of 
the railroad. All the next day we ride 
up the mountain road in carriages drawn 
by horses. The air gets cooler. The 
trees in the forest are not like those on the 
foothills. We see oaks, such as grow in 
the United States. 

At last we see a house with a chimney 
out of which smoke is coming. We are in 
the hills to which the Englishmen who live 
in the lowland cities go in the suinroer time 
to get away from the stifling heat. It is 
so cool here that people need fires, even in 
summer. Near the Englishmen's settle- 
ment, we cross the crest of a ridge as high 
as the top of Mount Washington. From 
it we can see, far away to the northward, 
mountain after mountain, up, up, up — up 
to the snow, and still up. These are the 
Himalayas^ the highest mount^ns in the 
world, so high that no man has ever been 
able to climb anywhere near their tops. 
We see near us people on the grassy hills 
with herds of sheep", cattle, and goats. 
These hill people are of lighter color than 
those we left behind in the plain; and 
they are larger, too, for they are milk 
drinkers, and milk is the best food to make 
children grow. 

It takes us a week, riding on mule back, 
to reach the pass that takes xis through the 
Himalayas and out of India into Tibet. 
In this pass, we are higher up than the 
top of any mountain in the United States. 
Yet it is the lowest place in this range for 
hundreds of miles. Streams roar past us 
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as they rush down from the glaciers and 
snow fields far above. 

In the pass we see the bones of dead 
mules, and some bundles of goods lying 
beside them. A caravan was overtaken 
here by a snowstorm two printers Bff>. 
The pack animals died in the snow, and 
the men were glad to get away with their 
lives. The packs, 
done up in rawhide, 
still wait for their 
owners. It is the cus- 
tom of the country 
never to disturb a 
pack by the way- 
side, for sometime 
the owner may re- 
turn for it. i 

498. The Roof of 
the World.— We toil 
on through the pass 
and out upon a level 
plain, the high 
plateau of Tibet. 
This plain, called the 
Roof of the World, 
lies north of the 
Himalaya Mountains. 
These shut off the 
winds so that there 

■ mi • ^L r ^8- 4S0. Ht Nenda in Uie Hinulayas, 22,000 f«et 

IS aiUe ram north of hl^ S«e the native stone house and the flag pole; 
them The air is ''^'^ ^' timberiine and tile snowline. 

cold and raw. We have to bundle up in 
extra clothes and wear mittens. There are 
no trees; we see small flocks of sheep, but 
their herders (Tibetans) are yellow like 
the Chinese, not dark like the people of 
India. As we travel along on our mules, 
we do not see a village for days. Once in 
a while we see a few shepherds, with their 
tents pitched on the high plain. We 
wonder how they can live in such cold, for 
even in summer the wind bites our faces. 



In ten days, traveling twenty miles a day 
on mule back, we come to the city of Lassa, 
the capital of Tibet. Here lives the 
Grand Lama, or the high priest of Buddha. 
He is the head of the Buddhist religion, 
the reHgion of many of the people in China. 
The big buildings we see are monasteries 
where religious men of the Buddhist 
religion spend thdr 
lives saying prayers. 
The fanners near 
Lassa have no horses 
or cattle, but use 
yaks, animals much 
like oxen. Yaks have 
hair a foot long 
under thdr bodies. 
This is very handy 
when they have to lie 
down in the cold 
snow, which covers 
the ground for 
montJis in the winter. 
409. The source of 
many rivers. — 
Twenty days to the 
eastward from Lassa 
is the western bound- 
ary of China. A part 
of the way we are 
still on this high, cold 
plain. Only a few 
people live there and they have to work 
hard to get very little. We climb down, 
far down, to a river in a deep valley. We 
cross it and then climb a mountain again. 
Once more down we go, and cross another 
river; and so on, up and down, day after 
day. If often takes us all day to climb 
one of these mountains. 

500. Western China.— At the top of one 
ridge is a stone house. This is the frontira- 
or boundary of China. Six Chinese 
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Vig. 481. Native women going to muket at the dt; 

of Lasu on the dreary plateau of Tibet What p'ji- 

t«aa in South America is nearly as high? 

soldiers, with queer old muskets, examine 
oiu* baggage, and make us pay a tax, 
called a duty. We go on to the eastward, 
across rivers, up mountains, and down 
mountains. It seems as though we must 
be crossing all the rivers and all the moun- 
tains of Asia, there is so little level land. 
The houses are perched on the hillsides 
like birds' nests on a wall. Sometimes the 
children are tied to the doors to keep them 
from roUing down hill. Stone walls hold 
up gardens that are no bigger than a room. 
It is a very poor country. Our mules 
cannot climb the mountains. We have to 
leave them and walk for a few days. 

As we cross the mountains, we meet a 
long string of men carrying big packs of 
tea on their backs. Since the country Is 
too rough for caravans of animals, cara- 
vans of men must carry freight into Tibet. 

After we leave the Chinese bound^y, 
three weeks of walking brings us to the 



top of a mounts range from which we 
see a wide valley spread out in front of us. 
It is the valley of the Min River. Here 
is one of the fine provinces of West China. 
Now we travel on chairs borne on the 
shoulders of men. That is a custom in 
China. 

In a week we come to the capital of the 
province, Chengtu. The plain around 
the city has many canals built by a wise 
emperor twenty-seven hundred years be- 
fore Christ. The people of the province 
still irrigate their little fields in the way 
which he showed them. There are mil- 
lions of people here, and everybody seems 
to be at work. We see donkeys and 
carts carrying coal from mines in the hill- 
ades. Women are spinning and weaving 
as we pass through the busy villages. 
Even the children are working. China is 
a very busy place. Some American mis- 
sionaries Kve in Chengtu, and we are glad 
to hear our own language. 

In two more weeks our ch^ carriers 
bring us to the city of Chung King, on the 
Yangtze, the great river of China. The 
Yangtze is full of Chinese sailboats called 
junks. We hire one of these junks to take 
us down the famous gorge of the Yangtze. 
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Wang, the man who owns the junk, carries 
his family with him; the boat is his home. 
Before we go aboard we buy some chickens, 
eggs, and rice in the market, for Wang's 
wife to cook for us as we travel. The 
current carries the boat rushing along down 
stream, and Wang must do some very care- 
ful steering to get us past the dangeroxis 
rocks. Mountain 
walls rise on each ^de 
of the river. We are 
in the famoiis gorge 
of the Yangtze. 
Close to the bank a 
boat is having great 
difficulty going up 
stream ag^nst the 
current. A long 
string of men pull 
and tug at a rope 
fastened to the boat, 
and they slowly pull 
it up the river against 
the rushing current. 

Along tiie face of 
the cliff on the other 
fflde of the river, we 
see American sur- 
veyors laying out a Fig. 483. ChineB© porters 

raihx>ad. Some day "n<™««i°* <* ""*«« ct 
the Chinese hope to build a road up this 
gorge, with the help of American and 
English engineers and machinery. 

It does not take us long to whirl down 
the river the four hundred miles from 
Chimg King, wh«^ we started, to Ichang 
at the foot of the rapids. There we find 
a steamboat that has come all the way 
from England. Can you trace its journey? 

We bid Wang and his wife goo^ bye, 
and now sit comfortably on the deck of 
the steamer as it goes down the Yangtze. 
In two days we pass the great city of 



Hankow (Sec. 465) near the place where 
li Yu, the tea grower, lives (Sec. 459). 
Here big cities are spread along both banks 
of two rivers, as they are at Httsburgh 
(Hg. 193), and there are blast furnaces like 
those at Rttsbiu-gh. European and Amer- 
ican engineers showed the Chinese work- 
men how to build these big furnaces and 
how to make iron in 
them as we do in 
America. 

On down the 
stream we go, meet- 
ing and passing 
Chinese junks, little 
steamboats, and big 
steamers; looking at 
Chinese villages and 
towns along the 
banks; gazing across 
the level plain of 
China. (Sec. 464.) 
Canals, like roads, go 
across this plain in 
all directions. Vil- 
lages and little 
garden farms stretch 
away as far as the eye 
caiTTing goods over Oie Can see across the flat, 
ii«onti»w.ytoTibet ^ich, irrigated land. 
For a week oxu- steamer passes down the 
Yangtze through this plain, stopping from 
time to tune at cities, one of which, Nan- 
king, is as lai^ as Washington, D. C. 
At the port of Shanghai oiu- journey ends. 
We have crossed Tibet, the world's highest 
plateau, and China, the world's most 
populous country. 

QUESTIONS 
1. From the physical maps of Europe and 
Asia, make as many comparisons as you can 
between the Alps and the Himalayas. What 
river and plain lies at the foot of each? What 
makes it possible to cross both mountains? 
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Whidi mountain range is crossed more often? 
Why? Which is more a barrier to the cold and 
snow of the north? How does each range help 
to water the plain below? Name the important 
citiee in the plain of the Fo and of the Ganges. 
2. What is the pack animal of the Himalayas? 
of the Andes? of the Rocky Mountains in Colo- 
rado? How is each fitted for his job? 3. Give 
at least four reasons why Hankow is called the 
Chicago of China. 

4. Look again at all the pictures in SecUons 
497-500 and in Sections 459-467, and then write 
a story about one of them. 

5. If you have ever climbed a high mountain, 
tell about it. How high was it? Did the wind 
blow on the top? Was it cold or hot? What 
did you see from the top? Writ« this in story 
form. 



THE COUNTRIES OF SOUTH- 
EASTERN ASU 
501. Indo-China. — Indo-China is the big 
peninsula between tbe Bay of Bengal and 
the South China Sea. This big region is a 
land of brown men. The eastern part be- 
longs to France; the western part is Burma, 
which, you have already learned, belongs 
to England; and the central part is the 
independent kingdom of Siam. These 
countries have heavy rains in summer. 



Much of the land is hilly and mountainous, 
with large rivers flowing down from "nbet, 
the same ones we crossed on our hard, 
cold journey over the roof of the world. 

Most of the country of Indo-China is 
covwed with forests, from which the people 
send us teak timber, a wood much used in 
making the decks of steamships. 

Most of the people of these three coun- 
tries make their living as farmers, much 
as the people of India do. The chief export 
of all these countries is rice. It is grown 
in the swampy lands along the streams, 
and floated down in little boats to the ports 
of Rangoon in Burma, Bangkok in Siam, 
and Saigon in French Indo-China. It is 
then sent by shiploads to Japan, Australia, 
Africa, and Europe. 

502. Malay Peninsula. — At the southern 
end of Indo-China is the Malay peninsula, 
with the English colony called the Straits 
Settlements at its southern end. The 
city of Singapore, on an island at the 
tip end of the Malay peninsula, is a great 
trading center for ships that come from 
other parts of the world to Siam, the 
Philippines, the East India Islands, China, 
and Japan. Singapore is also a great coal- 
ing station for ships going from England 
to China. Other coaling stations on this 
route are Colombo in Ceylon, Aden in 
Arabia, Suez, and Gibraltar. All of these 
coaling stations are parts of the British 
Empire. 

503. East Indian Islands. — The many 
islands lying south and east of Indo-China 
are called the East Indies. To the north 
of them lie the Philippines which, you 
remember (Sec. 260), belong to the United 
States. The Netherlands claim most of 
the East Indies, all the way from Sumatra 
in the west to New Guinea In the east. 

There are many interesting tribes in 
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theee islands, one of which is 
the tribe of Dyaks. They 
live in Borneo, and have 
hoiises big enough to hold 
thirty or forty families. 
Travelers tell xis that the 
Dyaks get along with much 
less quarreling than we would 
if we lived so close together. 

Another of the East India ' 
islands is Java (Sec. 254), Fig. 48S. 
which is very full of people. 
It has more people than all of Asia west of 
Afghanistan, more people than all of the 
United States west of the Mississippi River. 
The Dutch rule in Java. The rich plains 
are dotted with villages, like the valley of 
the Ganges River in India, the valley of 
the Yangtze in China, or the lowlands of 
Japan. You remember (Sec. 254) that 
the people of Java seU us sugar. They 
also send us an important medicine, qui- 
nine, which is made from the bark of a tree 
that grows on the hillsides of Java. 
(Fig. 476). 

The Eaft Indies produce nutmeg, cloves, 
pepper, and other spices. They were the 
first articles of trade that came from these 
islands. It was to find a new way to the 
land of spices that Columbus made his 
great journey. 

QUESTIONS 
1. What makes the location of Singapore 
importaot? 2. Where do ships come from that 
pass eastward through these narrow straits? 
3. Whyare Gibraltar, Aden, and Colombo impor- 
tant? Locat« them. 4. Point out the route the 
cases of American oil (Fig. 485) take from New 
York to the Celebes Islands; from San Francisco 
to these islands. 5. What products from Indo- 
Cbina, Siam, and Burma are very valuable to 
the world? 6. Name and locat« the chief East 
Indian islands. Point to them from your home. 
7. If you traveled from the mouth of the 
Danube River north of the Black Sea and 
the Caspian Sea, and on into Asia tQl you 



reached the high mountains, why would you 
not know when you left Europe unless you 
saw a boundary marker? (Examine Fig. 440 
for your answer.) 8. In what part of Aua 
do all the large rivers rise? What three rivers 
flow north into the Arctic Ocean? What 
two east into the Pacific? What four flow 
southward? 9. Name two rivers of western 
Asia that never reach the sea. 10. Write a 
sentence about high mountains being a barrier 
to ntinlall. Give an illustration from Asia. 
11. Why is Asia thtcldy peopled around the 
edge and thinly peopled in the Interior? Of 
what other continent is this true? 12. What 
countriee of Asia interested you most? What 
would you like best to see there? 13. What 
countries are inhabited by the yellow race? the 
brown race? What countries have European 
wbit« men talcen possession of? 14. List the 
products sent from Asia^to the United States. 
15. How many times lai^ is Asia than North 
America? (Reference Table.) 16. How many 
times more people in Asia than in North Amer- 
ica? 

17. In which hemisphere are the Spice Islands? 
Name five spices which you use. Bring speci- 
mens of all the spices you can collect, and make 
a permanent collection for your school-room. 
Put each in a paper box or small glass candy 
jar, and label neatly. 18. What valuable medi- 
cine is obtained in Java? How ia it gathered 
(Fig. 476)? What are the Englishmen domg 
there? How do they protect their heads from 
the sun? How do the natives? 19. What coun- 
tries of Europe and North America have 
possessions in southeastern A^? 

20. Name and locate the countries in South- 
eastern Asia. 21. Which are controlled by 
European countries? Name their owners. 
Which is independent? 
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504. Size, climate and seasons of Aus- 
tralia. — Australia is the smallest of the six 
continents. Sometimes it is called an 
island. It is almost exactly the same saze 
as the United States. It is a strange con- 
tinent. The climate in the northern part 
is hot and wet like 
that of parts of 
northern South 
America. The cli- 
mate of the craitral 
and western parts is 
very dry, so dry that 
it is a desert. Some 
parts of it have not 
yet been explored, 
althou^ brave men 
have lost thar lives 
trying to cross it. To 
aid them in desert 
travel the white men 
have recently brought 
camels from AMca. 



The southwestern comer and the part 

near Adelaide have a climate much like 

that of California and Arizona, and a part 

of the east coast, between the mountiuns 

and the sea, is a well-watered r^on like 

the coast of North and South Carolina. 

Most of the people of 

Australia live in the 

good southeastern 

part where there is 



The seasons in 
Australia and New 
Zealand, like those 
in other parts of the 
southern hemisphere, 
are oppoate cure. 
"niey have winter 
whoi we have sum- 
mer. When frost is 
killing our green 
Photo BcDWD BniL. N. Y. thiugs, their trees and 

Fig. 487. Anstrallan natiTes with boomeiuigs and a • ^ 

spoon. Could you nuike a boom«nuig? COWers are JUSt COm- 

(344) 
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ing into bloom, and Chiistmas there comes 
in the middle of the hot weather, as our 
Fourth of July does. 

505. Native black men. — When white 
men went from England to Australia about 
a hundred and fifty years ago, they found a 
few very queer black people living there. 
They had no domestic animals, no farms, 
no roads, no towns. Some of them are 
still to be seen, and they are the most 
stupid people in the world. Many cannot 
learn to count above eight, and for any 
higher number they just say "eighty- 
eight". But although these men are not 
very smart with their br^ns, they have 
much sharper eyes than white men. One 
of their games is that of following each 
other's tracks across sand, earth, and 
grass, or through forests. They get so 
skilful in watching for tracks that they 
can track wild animals across bare rock. 
They are employed by the Australian 
police department as trackers. They are 
also powerful throwers, and can kill a man 
or an animal with a club at a distance of 
four hundred feet. A favorite sport 
is throwing the boomerang, something no 



Pig. 4SS. Rainf tU nap of Auatnlia. 



Fig. 489. Kangaroos. Whj can they Jump so far? 

other people in all the world know how to 
do. The boomerang is a curved stick, 
which, after it has been thrown, will come 
back and fall near the man who threw it. 

506. Wild flnimwls and plants. — The 
wild animals of Australia and New Zealand 
are not like those of any other continent. 
There are no big animals, such as the deer, 
buffaloes, elephants, lions, or tigers of other 
continents. The largest animal is the 
kangaroo. It hops around on two legs, and 
the mother kangaroo carries her little ones 
in a pocket made in her own skin. The 
kangaroo's tail is very long and thick and 
strong, and it is used as a kind of third 
hind leg, so that they make very long 
jumps and travel rapidly. 

Australian trees are as queer as are the 
animals. Some of the forests have trees 
that are as tall as the big trees of California. 
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Some trees shed thdr bark 
as others died their leaves, 
and some have leaves that 
make no shade because they 
are set edgewise toward the 
sun. When leaves are set 
this way, the sun takes less 
water from them, so that a 
tree with such leaves can 
thrive better in a place where 
there is little rain. In some 
places, the ground is covered 
with thickets of bushes hav- 
ing curved thcms that catch 
and hold j'ou. For this 
reason they are called " Wait- 
a-bit "bushes. 
507. People and govern- P.ou>.Pui*^pt.^B«™ 

ment — By looking at a globtp Pig. 492. A West Anstnliui forest ot^ jairab, ft wood used In London 

(Fig. 37) you can see that 



Australia is very far away from England 
and from the other countries of Europe. 
No one went to Australia for two hundred 
years after European people had made their 
homes in North America. The first settle- 
ment was made at Sydney in 1788. It 
took from four to six months to sail to 
Australia from Europe. This was too long 
and tiresome a voyage, so no one cared 



for paring blocks. 

much about going there to live. 



Coirlay of lU*. ' 

Pig. 491. African camels in Australia carrvinx supplies for men working 
on a deaert telegraidi line. Near Lake Byre, South Australia. 



Steam- 
ships have made the journey pos^ble in 
thirty or forty days, and in the last half 
century Australia and New Zealand have 
been settled rapidly by people from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. However, no 
black people, brown people, or yellow 
people have gone there; the native blacks 
are only a few thousand in number, and 
thus Australia is as much of a 
white man's continent as is 
Europe itself, and more so 
than any continent but 
Europe. As the people of 
Australia have nearly all 
come from the British Isles, 
they speak English and have 
Englid\ customs. 

Australia and New Zealand 
are British colonies. The 
government at London sends 
a governor to Australia and 
one to New Zealand, but 
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eastern coast, but a mountain 
range, called the Great Divid- 
ing Range, a short distance 
inland, shuts off the moist 
winds from the interior and 
makes it dry. (Fig. 496.) 
There is some dairy farming 
in the moist country between 
the mountains and the sea, 
and also beyond the Great 
cou^ ^ Phu. c»m™i m™™ Dividing Range. There is a 

Fig. 493. Boles of wool from ■ sheep ranch near Muirar River, New naTTOW belt of wheat land 
South Wsles. Where else hAie we read of bales of wool? 



the people elect their own Parliament which 
makes their laws. For many years women, 
as well as men, have voted in both 
Australia and New Zealand. The British 
governors have about as much power in the 
self-governing colonies as the King of Eng- 
land has in Great Britain. About all they 
do is to attend meetings, make speeches, 
and be pleasant. The people of Australia 
and New Zealand have their government 
do a great many things such as build and 
operate their r^lroads, and dig artesian 
wells in the dry country to get water for 
sheep to drink. The Australians and New 
Zealanders are proud to be a part of the 
British Empire. During the World War, 
they sent lai^ armies of very brave men 
to France to help the mother country. 

The six states of Axistralia, called New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South 
Australia and Western Australia, with 
Tasmania, an island to the south of it, 
have formed one government, called the 
Commonwealth of Australia, which is very 
much like that of Canada. New Zealand 
is entirely independent of Australia, as 
Newfoundland is of Canada. 

508. Agriculture. — ^Australia lies almost 
entirely in the region of the southeast 
winds. These bring heavy rain to the 



west of the moxmtains in ^Hc- 
toria and New South Wales, and a shorter 
one along the slopes of the moxmtauis near 
Spencer Gulf. Vfh&A is regularly exported 
to England, but these wheat belts are not 
wide, because the rainfall becomes less far- 
ther inland. .Beyond the wheat belt is a 
wide belt of country where there is enough 
grass to make it a good place for sheep. 
For hundreds of miles, we find the herders 
vn\h their big flocks, going from place to 
place as they do in our own Plateau States 
{Sec. Ill), where much of the country is 
like this part of Australia. 

Australia has more sheep than the United 
States, and also large herds of cattle. 




^. 494. Railroad wMp at Avstndia. 
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Sheep and cattle are her greatest wealth. 
The chief exports are wool, skins, meat, 
butter and cheese. Shiploads of beef 
and mutton from Australia and New 
Zealand, frozen hard as bones, go to Great 
Britain in refrigerator steamships. 

One great trouble about rmsing aheep 
in Australia is the 
plague of rabbits. 
These furry little 
fellows will eat the 
grass that sheep need. 
When the English 
went to Australia, 
they took pet rabbits 
with them. Some of 
the pets got away, 
and as there were no 
wolves or foxes to eat 
them, and no snow or 
cold winter to starve 
them, they increased 
very rapidly. Every 
mother rabbit has 
four or five famihes a 
year; so there were 
soon millions and 
millions of rabbits 
eating up the grass, 
until whole fields 
were bare, and there ^, 455. co«mut i»iimi 
was nothing for the t^e^ "n the shore of 01 
sheep to eat. In our own western coun- 
try, the shepherd is busy keeping foxes, 
wolves, and wildcats from catching little 
lambs, but the millions of rabbits in 
Australia run swiftly and hide in their 
holes, and are harder to kill than wolves. 
Wire fences as long as from New York to 
Cleveland have been built to keep the 
Australian rabbits away from the sheep 
pastures. Now that meat is scarce and 
costly, the people have begun to catch the 



rabbits and send them to Europe for food. 
Tons of them were sent to England during 
the World War, along with the frozen sheep 
and frozen beef. Canned rabbit is now 
an export. You may be surprised to know 
that fine felt hats are made of rabbit fur, 
most of which comes from Australia. 

Drought is another 
trouble for ,the sheep 
farmers. At times 
there are two or three 
dry years in succes- 
sion. This makes the 
pastures fail, and 
sometimes the sheep 
die by millions. 

509. Mining. — 
Australia has many 
deep mines, from 
which gold and zinc 
are dug. Some of 
these mines are in 
places where so little 
rain falls that drink- 
ing water is very hard 
to get. Coolgardie, 
a gold mining town in 
West Austraha, is 
supplied by a pipe 
hne longer than the 
distance from New 
York City to Rich- 
mond, Virginia. This pipe carries water 
from a stream near the coast, over the 
coast hills, and far out into the desert. 
Several large pumping engines along the 
line lift the water up and keep it moving. 
510. Cities.— The chief ports of Austraha 
are Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. 
They are prosperous large cities, some- 
thing like San Francisco. Melbourne is at 
present the capital of the Australian 
Commonwealth, but a new city called 
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Wliy do theM orduurdB b 

Canberra is being built for the national 
capital. Sydney, the largest city, is about 
the me of Boston or Baltimore. 

511. New Zealand.— The British colony 
of New Zealand is about fourteen hundred 
miles southeast of Australia, and is com- 
posed of two large islands and many smalla- 
ones. The two m^n islands are about as 
large as New York and Pennsylvania 
togetha-. As in Australia, the people are 
much like those of England. They have 
a very good government and fine schools, 
and, like the people of Australia, are very 
highly civilized. 

The natives of New Zealand are called 
Maoris. They came there in canoes sevei-al 
hundred years ago from islands far away 
to the northward in the Pacific Ocean. 
They are large, strong, brown-skinned 
people. They are intelligent and have 
learned the ways of the white men, and 
some of them have been members of the 
New Zealand Parliament. 

In the north island of New Zealand there 
is a wonderful geyser field. Where else 
have you heard about geysers? 

New Zealand is nearer the South Pole 



than is Australia, so that it is 
colder. It also has more rain 
than has Australia. The 
climate is like that of the 
coast of Washington or British 
Columbia. The pastures of 
New Zealand are green and 
rich. There are large flocks 
of sheep, and many farmers 
keep dairy cows. Butter and 
cheese are sent to England, as 
is also milk that has been dried 
to a powder. Dried milk will 
!■ Photo a«vi« easily keep for a long time 
and dc 
space. 

512. Trade. — Most of the trade of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand is with the mother 
country, to which food and raw materials 
are sent, aiid from which comes every kind 
of manufacture you could name. 

Australian wool is the finest in the world, 
and much of the fine woolen cloth in Amer- 
ican suits and overcoats did its first work 
on the backs of sheep on the wide plains of 
Australia. There are direct steam^ip lines 




Fig. 499. Map showing where sheep are grown in 

Australia. Each dot stands for 10,000 sheep. (Sec. 

508.) 
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from San Francisco to 
Australia, several from New 
York, and many from Eng- 
land. 

513. Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. — The Pacific Ocean is 
as large as any other two 
oceans. It is as large as all 
the continents put togetha*. 
Look at a globe and at Fig. 
39, and see how many times 
you could put Australia into 
the Pacific Ocean. Many 
islands are scattered around 
in 

already read about some of these islands — 
the Philippines (Sec. 260) and the Dutch 
East Indies. The map shows that several 
countries own other islands in the Pacific. 
At Tahiti and Fiji, steamships sometimes 
stop to get coal. This ocean was first 
explored by an English sailor named Cap- 
tain Cook. ' He made several voyages 
there about the time that the United 
States became an independent nation. 

Some of these Pacific Islands are roimd, 
like a ring, and are called atolls. They are 
made of coral rock and are only a few feet 
above the sea level. Though the soil is 
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X cftnoe in the Solomon Islands. 



very thin, coconut trees thrive on them. 
Others, such as Hawaii and the East Indies, 
have Wgh mountains with large forests and 
jungle. New Guinea, north of Australia, 
is the largest of the Pacific Islands. (To 
what countries does it belong?) We do 
not know much about this island, nor 
about two groups called the Solomon 
Islands and the New Hebrides. It is not 
very safe to go to some of these islands, 
because some of the people there have the 
unpleasant habit of eating strangers. 
Sometimes they eat their own neighbors. 
In the fall of 1919, they ate up a French 
coconut grower. An Aus- 
tralian warship went up there 
and fired shells into the 
cannibals' village. American 
and English missionaries have 
risked their lives to go to 
these cannibals to teach them 
better ways of living. A few 
of these missionaries have 
been killed, but most of them 
have succeeded wiUi theu- 
work. Returned missionaries 
say that in a short time these 
cannibals wh^i patiently 
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Fig. S02. The beaatiful PkcadiU; VaUey in Sonthem AoEtnlU. 
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taught become kind people and good 
neighbors, and instead of eating each other, 
they go to work in coconut plantations 
and help to make copra, which trading 
vessels carry away to Europe. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Why have white men brought the camel 
to Australia? (Fig. 491.) 2. Describe the 
kangaroo. (Fig. 489.) Hunt for a picture of a 
mother kangaroo carrying her young in her 
pouch. 3. What trees grow well on many 
Pacific Islands? What do the natives prepare 
from trees for the American and European 
markets? 4. In what direction is Australia 
from Japan? from your home? Walk toward 
it. 5. What in the Bagdad Valley (Fig. 498) 
looks as if the farmers were prosperous and 
happy? 6. Name several islands in the Pacific 



7. Why was Australia not settled until about 
two hundred years later than America? 8. What 
language is spoken there? Why? 9. Tell about 
the native plants, animals, and people. 10. How 
many degrees (nearly) is Sydney east of Liondon? 
Manila? 11. By what routes could you go 
from London to Sydney? On each; where would 
you cross the equator? How long would the 
journey last? 

12. Are the climates of southeast Australia 
and South Africa alike? In each case what 
keeps the rain from the interior? 13. Where 
are the deserts in North America? In South 
America? In Asia? In Africa? In Australia? 
Why are there none in Europe? 14. Locate 
New Zealand. Give its direction and distance 
from Australia. Tell about its people, govern- 
ment, schools, and products. 15. Name two 
parallels which pass through both Australia and 
south Africa? 16. On the map of Australia 
locate the rivers. What does this tell you about 
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I. THE ElARTH 

Diameter of earth at equator (miles) 7,' 

Diameter of earth at poles (miles) about. 7,900 

Earth's surface (square miles) 196,940,000 

Total area of oceans (square milGs) 140,295,000 

n. THE CONTINENTS 

Bquabe Miles Popclitioh 

Africa 11,600,000 142,750,000 

AaU 17,200,000 872,500,000 

Australia 2,975,000 6,437,000 

Europe 3,870.000 464,680,000 

North America 3,600,000 150,000,000 

South America 7,570,000 66,400,000 

III. THE LEADING COUNTRIES OF NORTH 

AND SOUTH AMERICA 
North America: 
United States (iQcIuding 
Alaska but not the is- 

land dependencies) Ajiea Pofci^ittoh 

(1920) 3,617,673 105.766.619 

Canada 3,729,700 8,788; 

Mexico 767,300 15,502,000 

Nicaragua 49,200 638,000 

Guatemala 48,300 2,004,000 

Honduras 44,300 637,000 

Panama 31.900 401,000 

South America: 

BraMl 8,276,600 30.645.000 

Argentina 1,153,400 8,699,000 

Bolivia 614,200 2.890.0OO 

Peru 722,600 4,600,000 

Colombia 440,800 5.866,000 

Venezuela 398,600 2,412.000 

Chile 289,800 3.755.000 

Ecuador .,, 118,600 2.000,000 

Paraguay 75,700 1,000,000 

Uruguay 72,200 1,496,000 

IV. THE MOST IMPORTANT LAKES OP 
THE WORLD 

Nake SqDAae Mn.E> in Feet 

Caspian Sea 169,000 186 

Superior 30,829 602 

Victoria 30,000 4,000 

Aral Sea 26,900 160 

Huron 22,322 682 

Michigan 21,729 682 

Nyassa 14,000 1.600 

Tanganyika 12,660 2,800 



ABIA in EUIVATIOH 

Naiu BavABi Mnxs ih Fbbt 

Bailcal 12,600 1,312 

Great Bear 11,200 200 

Great SUve 10.100 

Chad 10,000 800-900 

Erie 9,990 578 

Winnipeg 9,400 710 

Balkash 7,800 780 

Ontario 7,104 247 

Ladc«a 7,100 60 

Nicaragua 8,600 110 

Titicaca 3,300 12^75 

Great Salt 2.360 4.218 

Manitoba 1,850 810 

Dead Sea 870 tl,S10 

V. HEIGHTS OF SOME MOUNTAIN PEAKS 

Mount Everest, Himalaya Mountains, Asia. . . 29,002 
Godwin-Austen, Himalaya Mountains, Asia.. . 28,260 

Aconcagua, Andes Mountains. S. A. 22,868 

Mt. McKinley, Alaskan Mountains, Alaska. . . 20,300 

Mt. Kilimanjaro. Africa 19.720 

Mt. Logan. Coast Ranges. Canada 19,539 

Orizaba. Sierra Madre, Mexico 18.664 

Mt. Elbruz, Caucasus Mountains, Rus^a 18,526 

Mt. St. Elias, Coast Ranges. Alaska 18.025 

Mont Blanc, Alps Mountains, France 15,781 

Mt. Whitney, Sierra Nevada Mountains, Cali- 
fornia 14,898 

Mt. Rainier, Cascade Mountains, Washington . 14,526 
Mt.Shasta.SierraNevada Mountains, California 14,380 

Pikes Peak, Rocky Mountains, Colorado 14,108 

Mauna Loa, Hawaiian Islands 13,676 

Fujiyama. Japan 12,390 

Mt. Mitchell, Appalachian Mountains, North 

Carolina 6,711 

Mt. Washington. White Mountains.New Hamp- 
shire 6,293 

VI. THE SIXTEEN LONGEST RIVERS 
OP THE WORLD 

Name Counthv Miles im Sn. Mi. 

Missouri-Mississippi United SUt«8. 4,200 1,250,000 

Amazon South America 4,000 2.500,000 

NUe Africa 3,700 1,600,000 

Kongo Africa 3,300 1,600,000 

Yangtze China 3,300 600,000 

Niger Africa 3,000 600,000 

Hoang China 2,600 540,000 

Lena Siberia 2.560 600,000 
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Nam 



IH S<|. Ml. 

920,000 
1,260,000 
440,000 
S00,000 
440,000 
360,000 
320,000 
300,000 

VII. AREA AND POPULATION OF THE 

UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING 

POSSESSIONS, CENSUS OF 1920 

Taru. Land 



Cduntbi Miu* 

..Siberia 2,600 

Psrana-Plata South America 2,300 

Mackenzie Canada 2,400 

Volga Ruswa 2,300 

Yukon Alaska 2,060 

St. Lawrence. Nortli America 2,000 

Indus India 2,000 

Danube Europe 1,726 



ikSu. Ml. 

51,998 

Alaska 690,884 

Arizona. 113,956 

ArkanBas 68,386 

California 168,297 

Colorado 103,948 

Connecticut 4,966 

Delaware 2,370 

District of Columbia. . 70 

Florida 58,666 

Georpa 59,266 

Guam 210 

Hawaii 6,449 

Idaho 83,888 

JlUnois 56,665 

Indiana 36,364 

Iowa 56,147 

Kansas 82.158 

Kentucky 40,598 

Louisiana 48,606 

Maine 33,040 

Maryland 12.327 

MassachusetU 8.266 

Michigan 57,980 

Minnesota 84,682 

Mississippi 46,866 

Missouri 69.420 

Montana 146,997 

Nebraska 77,620 

Nevada ., 110,690 

New Hampshire 9,341 

New Jersey 8,224 

New Mexico 122.634 

New York 49,204 

North Carolina 52,426 

North Dakota 70,837 

Ohio 41,040 

Oklahoma 70,067 

Oregon 96,699 

Panama Canal Zone . . 436 



m So. Ml. Popu 



2,348,174 
54,899 

334,162 
1,762,204 
3,426.861 

939,629 
1,380,631 

223,003 

437.571 

968,470 

2,896,832 

13,276 

269,208 

431.866 
6,486.280 
2.930,390 
2.404,021 
1.769,267 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 

768,014 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,126 
1,790.618 
3,404.066 

548.889 

1,296,372 

77,407 

443,083 
3,165,900 

360,350 
10,385.227 
2,669,123 

646,872 



643 2,028,283 



8,097 

3,145 
2,386 



nrS-m- 


POFCLATION 


294 


8.720,017 




10,607,872 




1,309,172 


181 


604,397 




8,066 


494 


1,683,724 


747 


636,647 


336 


2,337,885 


3,498 


4,663,228 


2,806 


449,396 


440 


352,428 


2,366 


2,309,187 




t26,051 


2,291 


1,366,621 


148 


1,463,701 


810 


2,632,067 


320 


194,402 




1118,010,803 



Pennsylvania 45,126 

Philippine Islands. . . . 115,026 

Porto Rico 3,436 

Rhode Island 1,248 

Samoa, American 77 

South Carolina 30,989 

South Dakota 77.616 

Tennessee 42,022 

Texas 266,896 

UUh 84,990 

Vermont 9,564 

TTirginia 42.627 

Virgin Islands of the 

U. S 149 

Washington 69.127 

West Virginia 24,170 

Wisconran 56,066 

Wyoming 97.914 

Total 3.743,456 



VIIL THE LARGEST CITIES OF THE WORLD 
(Figures are of 1920 or the latest available) 

POPHLATIO-. 

New York (boroughs), U. S. A 5,620,048 

London (boroughs), England 4,483,000 

Paris, France 2.906.000 

Chicle, U. S. A 2,701.706 

Petrograd,RuBsia 2,319.000 

Tokyo. Japan 2,173,000 

Beriin. Germany 1,903,000 

Vienna, Austria 1.841.000 

Philadelphia, U. S. A 1,823,779 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 1,674,000 

Hankow, China 1,600,000 

Peking, China 1.300,000 

Calcutta, India 1,263,000 

Osaka, Japan 1,263,000 

Budapest, Hungary 1,186,000 

Bombay, India 1,173,000 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil , 1,168,000 

Shanghai, China 1,100.000 

Moscow, Russia 1,060,000 

Glasgow, Scotland 1,034,000 

Constantinople, Turkey 1,000,000 

Detroit, U. S. A 998,678 

Hamburg, Germany 986;000 

Canton, China 950,000 

Warsaw, Poland 931,000 

Birmingham, England 919,000 

Sydney. New South Wales 867,OOo 

Tientsin, China 839,000 

t 1817. 

t Including military uid nnval wrvice UHou. 
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Liverpool, England 803,000 

Qeveland, U. S. A .' 796,841 

Cairo. Eg5T)t 791,000 

Melbourne, Victoria 784,000 

St. Louia, U. S. A 772,897 

BcMton, U. S. A 748,060 

Baltimore, U. S. A 783,826 

Manchester, Ensland 731,000 

Hangchow, China 730,000 

Ningpo, China 700,000 

Naples, Italy 698,000 

Prague, Czechodovakia 676,000 

Oopenfaagen, Denmark 666,000 

Milan, Italy 663,000 

Fuchow, China 660,000 

Amsterdam, Netherlands 642,000 

Cologne, Germany 633,000 

Munich, Germany 631,000 



Madrid. Spain 609,000 

Leipaic, Germany 604,000 

Rome, Italy 691,000 

Pittsburgh, U. S. A 6{(8,343 

Marseille, Prance 586,000 

Barcelona, Spain 682,000 

Loa Angeles, U. S. A 676,678 

Lyon, Prance 662,000 

Changsha. China 560,000 

Suchau, China 560,000 

Bangkok, Siam 641,000 

DrcMlen, Germany 629,000 

Breelau, Germany 628,000 

Madras. India 623,000 

Rotterdam, Netherlands 511,000 

Buffalo, U. S. A 506,776 

San Frandsco, U, S, A. 606,676 

Hyderabad, India 404,000 



IX. CITIES IN THE ITNITED STATES. 35,000 AND OVER 



raevua 
Cnr lUO 

New York, N. Y 6,620.048 

Chicago, ni 2,701,706 

PhiUdelphia, Pa 1,828,' 

Detroit, Mich 998,678 

Cleveland. Ohio 796,841 

St. Louis, Mo 772,897 

Boston, Mass 748,060 

Baltimore, Md 738,8: 

PitUburgh, Pa 688,843 

Los Angeles, Calif 576,673 

Buffalo, N.Y 606,775 

San Fnuicisco, Calif 506,676 

Milwaukee, Wis 467,147 

Washington, D. C 437,671 

Newark, N.J 414,524 

Cincinnati, Ohio 401,247 

New Orleans, La, - .... . 387.219 

Minneapolis, Minn 380,582 

Kansas City, Mo 324,410 

Seattle, Wash 815.312 

Indianapolis, Ind 314,194 

Jersey City, N. J 298,103 

Rochester, N. Y 295,750 

Portland, Ore 258,288 

Denver. Colo 266,491 

Toledo, Ohio... 243,164 

Providence, R. 1 237,596 

Columbus, Ohio 237,031 

Louisville, Ky 234,891 

St. Paul, Minn 234,698 

Oaktand, Calif 216,261 

Akron, Ohio 208,435 

AtlanU, Ga 200,616 



Omaha, Neb 

Worcestn-, Mass. . 

Birmingham, Ala 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Richmond, Va 

New Haven, Conn 

MemphiB^Tenn 

San Antonio, Tex 

Dallas, Tej 

Dayton, Ohio 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Houston, Tex 

Hartford, Conn 

Scranton. Pa 

Grand Rapids, Mich . . 

Paterson, N.J 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Springfield, Mass 

Des Moines, Iowa 

New Bedford, Mass. . . 

Fall River, Mass 

Trenton, N. J 

Nashville, Tenn 

Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

Camden, N. J 

Norfolk, Va 

Albany, N.Y 

Lowell. Mass 

Wihnington, Del 

Cambridge, Mass 

Reading, Pa 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Spokane, Wash 



179,764 
178,806 
171,717 
. 171,667 
. 162,637 
162,361 
161,879 
168,976 
152,669 
143,665 
138,276 
138,036 
137,783 
137,634 
136,875 
132,368 
129,614 
126.468 
121,217 
120,485 
119,289 
118,342 
118,110 
116,309 
116,777 
113,644 
112,769 
110,168 
109,694 
107.784 
106,482 
104,437 



Kansas City, Kan 

YonkeTS,N.Y 

Lynn, Mass 

Duluth, Minn 

Taeoma, Warfi 

Elisabeth, N. J 

Lawrence, Mass 

Utica, N. Y 

Erie. Pa 

SomerviUe, Mass 

Waterbury, Conn 

Flint, Mich 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
SchenecUdy, N. Y.. .. 

Canton, Ohio 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Evansville, Ind 

Savannah, Ga 

Manchester, N.H... 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Knozville, Tenn 

El Paso, Tex 

Bayonne, N. J 

Peoria, ni 

Harrisburg, Pa 

San Diego, Calif 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Allentown, Pa 

Wichita, Kan 

Tulaa, OkU 

Troy,N. Y 

Sioux City, Iowa 



101,177 
100,176 
99,148 
»8,»I7 
96,966 
96,788 
94,270 
94,166 
93,872 
93,091 
91,716 
91,699 
91,568 
91,296 
88,728 
87,091 
86,649 
86,264 
83^62 
78,384 
77,989 
77,818 
77,660 
76,764 
76,121 
75,917 
74,683 
73,833 
73,602 
72,217 
72,076 
72,018 
71,227 
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South Bend, Ind 70,983 

Portland, Me 69,272 

Hoboken.N. J 68,166 

Charleston, S. C 67,967 

Johnstown, Pa 67,327 

Binghamton, N. y 66,800 

East St. Louis, 111 66,767 

Brockton, Mass 66,254 

TerreHaute, Ind 66,083 

Sacramento. Calif 66,908 

Rockfoni, HI 66,651 

Little Rock, Ark 65,142 

Pawtucket. R. 1 64,248 

PasaaJc, N. J 63,841 

Saginaw, Mich 61,903 

Springffield, Ohio 60,840 

Mobile. Ala 60,777 

Altoona, Pa 60,331 

Holyoke, Maaa 60,203 

New Britain, Conn 69,316 

Springfield, 111 69,183 

Racine. Wis 58,593 

Chester, Pa 68,030 

Chattanooga, Tenn 67,895 

Lanang, Mich 67,827 

Covington, Ky 57,121 

Davenport, Iowa , 56,727 

Wheeling, W. Va 56,208 

Berkdey, Calif 56,036 

Long Beach. Calif 66.693 

Gary, Ind 56,378 

Lincoln, Neb 64,948 

Portsmouth, Va 64,387 

Haverhill. Mass 53,884 

Lancaatcr, Pa 53,160 

Macon, Ga 52,995 

Augusta, Ga 62,648 

Tampa,Fla 61,608 

Roanoke, Va 60,842 

Niagara FalK N. Y 60,760 
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East Orange, N. J 50,710 

Atlantic City, N. J 60,707 

Bethlehem, Pa 50,358 

Huntington, W. Va 50,177 

Topeka, Kan 50,022 

Maiden, Mass 49,103 

Hamtrarack, Mich 48,615 

Kalamazoo, Mich 48,487 

Winston-Salem, N. C . . . . 48,395 

Jackson, Mich 48,374 

Quincy, Mass 47,876 

Bay City, Mich 47.654 

York, Pa 47.612 

McKeeaport. Pa 46.781 

Highland Park, Mich. . . . 46.499 

Charlotte, N. C 46,338 

Newton, Mass. 46,054 

Cedar Rapids, lows, ... 46,666 

Elmira, N. Y 46,393 

Pasadena, Calif 46,364 

Fresno, Calif 46,086 

Cicero.ni 44,995 

Newcastle, Pa 44.938 

Galveston. Tex 44,255 

Shreveport, La 43,874 

Decatur, 111 43,818 

Woonsocket, R. 1 43,496 

Montgomery, Ala 43,464 

Chelsea, Mass 43,184 

Pueblo. Colo 43.060 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. . . . 42,726 

Salem, Mass 42,529 

Pittafield, Mass 41,763 

Lakewood, Ohio 41,732 

Perth Amboy, N. J 41,707 

Butte, Mont 41,611 

Lexington, Ky 41,634 

Lima, Ohio 41,326 

Fitchburg, Mass 41,029 

Kenosha, Wa 40,472 



PoroiATiow. 

Beaumont, Tex 40.422 

Stodrton, Calif 40.296 

Everett, Mass 40.120 

Wichita Falls, Tex 40.079 

West Hoboken, N. J 40.074 

Stamford, Conn 40,067 

Oak Park. II] 39.858 

Hamilton, Ohio 39,675 

Superior, Wis 39,671 

San Jose, Calif 39.642 

Springfield, Mo 39,631 

Charleston, W. Va 39,608 

Dubuque, Iowa 39,141 

Medford. Mass 39,038 

Jamestown, N. Y 38,917 

Waco. Tex 38,500 

Joliet. ni 88,442 

Madison, Wis 38,378 

Brookline, Msss 37,748 

Columbia. S. C 37.524 

Lorain. Ohio 37,296 

Evawiton, 111 37,234 

Taunton, Mass 37,137 

Muskegon, Mich 36,570 

Munde, Ind 36,524 

Aurora, III 36,397 

Waterioo, Iowa 36,230 

Chicopee, Mass 36,214 

New Rochelle. N. Y 36,213 

Wilhamsport, Pa 36,198 

Auburn, N.Y 36,192 

Battle Creek, Mich 36,164 

Council Blu&, Iowa 36,162 

Hammond, Ind 36,004 

Quincy, 111 35,978 

East Chicago. Ind 35.967 

Newport News, Va 35,696 

Rock Island, Bl 35,177 

Poughkeepme, N. Y 36,000 

Austin. Tex 34,876 

Meriden, Conn 34,764 



THE MOST IMPORTANT EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES ARRANGED 
IN THE ORDER OF THEIR VALUES, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921 

iMPOan Dot.l.^Ba 

Sugar 666.430,646 

Silk, raw 190,320,202 

Coffee , 178,988.079 

Rubber, crude 118,400,109 

Hides and skins 106,989,967 

Wool, raw 77,902,393 

Cocoa, crude' 30,931,397 

Tea' 17,694,694 

Total imports 3,664,499,000 

IB Other tbiUBa. an included becauM thay tie not produced at ill in (ti« 



Iron and steel manufactures 1,837,976,995 

Wheat 689,813,094 

Cotton, raw 600,186.189 

Petroleum, crude and refined 535,660,369 

Meat and dairy products 403,358,571 

Tobacco, not manufactured 237,061,088 



Total exports 6,516,316,000 
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AbruiiiU(Sb1»^bi'M), 26, 

285,286 
Aconcacua (&'kOQ-kS'gtr&), 

Argentina, 194 
acoms, 262, 265 
acmpolis (d-krap'O-Ds), 265 
Ad^de (&d'e-l&d), Auatra- 

lia, 77, 344, 346, 349 
Aden (S.'db>\ ftdSn), Arabia, 

2fl, 285, 314, 342, 343 
Adiraidacks (SdH-rfin'- 

dftks),138, 144, 148, 151 
Adriatic (a'drt-ftt'ft) Sea, 

220, 248 253, 260, 204 
AegMn (e-je'fin) Sea, 221 
Afdianiatas()lf-K&n'I-t[t&n'), 

26, 314. 332, m, 343 
Africa (U'ri-ko), 24, 26. 27, 

282, 283, 285, 280-304 
I Cmtntl, 296-302 
I north, 291-206 
SouQi, and 'he African 

Uands, 302-304 
A(ra (ft-grft), India, 314, 338 
aKriculturai implementa, 63, 

54, 55, S9, 60, 63, 64, 71, 

163, 265, 278 
agricultuTe in dry regionB, 

80, 84, 93, 104, 289 
air, 88, 91, 93, 96, 116, 121 
airplane. 104, 118 
Akron (ftk'rOn), Ohio, 69, 77 
Aknsk (ttcoosk), 7, 9, 10 
Alabama {ai'MA'iod), 113, 

129 
Alaska (d-Ifislui), 26, 27, 96- 

111, 166 
Albania {fil-JU'iiI-d), 26, 221, 

267 
Albany (fli-bd-nl), N. Y,, 49 
Albenurie (U'bfr^n&rl) 

Sound, 126, 132 
Alberta (Al-bOr'ta), Canada, 

166, 168 
Aleutian (d-lD'sh&n) lalanda, 

26, 102, 310, 314 
Alexandria (ill 'Sg-z&n 'drl-d) 

26, 28.';, 296 
aUalfa, S4, 209, 293, 330 
Algeria (U-je'rtd), 26, 285 
Altera (U-jSn'), Africa, 



AUegheny Plateau, 144 
Alps (ftlpe), 220, 247, 

252, 253 
Altai (&l'tl) Honntalns, 310 
Alunak (ftl'Q-n&k), 1. 3, 4 
AnuuiUo(ftm'-d-ri]'0),Te]i 

67, 112 
Amaion (&in'd-iOn) KlTer, 

192, 194, 199 
America (d-mSrl-kd), 41 
Amiens (a'myftA'), Franc 



Amsterdam (ftm'Bt&HJ&m), 
Holland, 220 

Amundsen (ft'mQn'S&i), 
Roald, 23 

Anaconda (&n 'o-kOn'dd) , 
Mont., 82, 96, 97 

Andean (&n'de-An) Conn- 
tries, 213-217 

Anderson (&n'dSr-0(in), 
S.C., 129 

Andes (Ku'dSi) Mountains, 
194, 199, 204, 211 

Antarctic (&nb-&rk'tlk) Cir- 
cle, 31 

Antarctic Continent, 25, 31 

Antarctic Oceai^ 22, 28, 27 

anthracite (&n'thrd-e]t),137, 
140, 149 

Antioch (&n'tI4k), Syria, 
329,331 

Antofagssta (ftn'tO-ffirgAs'- 
ta), Chile, 36, 199, 211 

Antwerp (Snt'wSrp), Belgi- 
um, 220, 236 
Itennmes (&p'e-nlni), 348, 
255,257 



Appalachian Uountiiiu, 

48, 126, 138 
Appalacluan Plateau, 34, 149 

apples, 107, 132, 150, 152 
apricota, 212, 293, 324 
Arab (fir'fib), 280, 287-289 
ArabU (o-i^'bl d), 26, 314, 

Aral (&r-U) Sea, 310, 324 
Archangel (Ork'ftn'jSl), 

RuMui, 26, 221, 278 
Arctic (ftrk'tlk) Circle, 31 
Arctic Ocean, 26, 34, 37 



no), 26, 



Argentina (&i 'jSn-te ' 

199,209 
Arizona (ftr-I-afi'mi), 48, 82 
Arkansas (&r'kdn-«d), 48 
Arkansas Kiver, 48. 68, 94 
Armenia (ir-me'nT-d), 314 
Arras {&'t6b'), France, 279 
Asherille (Osh'vU), N. C, 

113, 126, 130 
Asia (ft'8hQ),28. 221,248,285 
Asia Minor (A ahd ml'nEr), 

221, 248, 327-329, 331 
Asiatic Russia (rOefa 'd), 331- 

326 {See Sxberia) 
asphalt (as'fftlt), 189 
Assam (fia's&m'), India, 333 
Assouan (ii-sw&n'), Egypt, 

285,295 

Buncion (&-eoon 'the-On ) , 

Paraguay, 26, 199, 209 

tbens (ftth'Sni), Greece, 

26, 221, 266 
Atlanta (At-l&n'td), Ga.. 134 
AtUntic (8t-ita'tlk) aty, 

N. J., 33, 138 



Atlantic Ocean, 27 
AtUntic Plain, 32, 34, 148 
Atlaa (At'lds) Mountains, 

282, 285,289 
atolls (&-Mb'), 353 
attar of roses, 265 
Auckland (Aki&nd), New 

Zealand, 26, 346 
Australasia (AB'trtLl-ft'fisbd), 

Australia (fle-trftll-d), 344- 

Austria (te'tiT-d), 26, 220, 

253 
Austria-Hungary (Aa'trf-d- 

hOA'gd-ri), 253, 267, 268 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, 

253,269 
automobiles, 80 
axis, 22, 23, 31, 33 
Babylon (Mbt-ll^), 295, 

326,327 
Bagdad (b&g'dftd), Meso- 
potamia, 26, 314, 326 
B^dad Valley, Tea., 352 
Bahamas (bd-ha'mdi), 2 

34, 37, 48, 126. 189 
Bahia (bft^'d), BraHl,199 
Baikal (bl'kjj'), Lake, 314 
Baku (b&r-koo'), Aserbaijan, 

RuBBia, 221 



(b41-kaah'), Lake, 

Siberia, 314 
Baltic (bertik) Sea, 228, 

267. 369, 271, 373, 278 
Baltimore (bdrtI-m6r),Md., 

37, 48, 126, 133 
Baluchistan (bi-loo'chea- 

tSa'), Asia, 314, 336 
bamboo, 180, 305, 310, 321 
bananas, 185, 187, 188-191, 

BaugkokCbftng-k&k'), Siam, 

314, 342 

mgor (biln'gdr). Me., 156 

mkH, fishing, 11, 12, 13 
Barbary pirates, 281 
Barcelona (bar 'ae-lO'nd) , 

Spain, 220, 262 
barley, 240, 245, 253, 269, 

272, 289, 294, 308, 326, 



barrier beaches, 133 
Basal (b&'sei), Switserland, 

330,253 
basin of a river. 38 
Batavin (bd-t&'vl-d), Java, 

26, 314, 346 



an 



Baton Rouge (b&t 'aD4tM)zh ), 

La,, 49, 113 
Batum (b4.-toom'), Georgia, 

Rusiiia,221, 273, 314 
Bararia (bd-vi'rl-d), 242 
bay, 40, 132 
bean oil, 312, 313 
Bedouhis (bed'HMoB), 287, 

2S9 
beavers, 9, 11 

Beirut (bi-TooV), Syria, 331 
Belfast (bel'fAat), Ireland, 

220,222,225 
Belgjumtbel'jI-&m),26,22D, 

233-237 
Belgrade (bei'grfid), Jugo- 

sbvia, 220, 264 
Benares (bSn-fi-rei), India, 

314, 335, 338 
Bengal (ben-gdlO, Bm erf, 

310, 314, 342 
Bergen (b£r'gen), Norway, 

220, 244 
Bering (b&'rina) Sea, 34 
Bering Strait, 34, 102, 322 
Berkeley (bOrk'U), Cal. 106 
Beriuhire (bflrk'eber)Hnis, 

156, 162 
Beriin (ber-Un), Germany, 

36, 220,341 
Bern (bCm), Switzerland, 

220,253 
Bethlehem (bethle-hem), 

Palestine, 328, 339 
Bethlehem, Pa., 138, 149 
Big Dipper. 8, 9 
Bilbao (bn-b&'O), Spain, 220 
Bin^iamton (bhig'Sm-tfin), 

N. Y-, 138, 149 
Birmlnpiom (bl''mlDg- 

im), Ala., 113, 124. 131 
Birmingham, England, 225 - 
bituminous coal, 137, 140 
Blsbee (bli'be), AriiE., 186 
Biscay (blH'k&), Bay of, 220 
Black Hills, 68, 81 
black race, 182, 284, 345 
Bhuk S«a, 26, 221, 248 
Blue Kidge, 131 
boats, 3, 295 
Bogota n>6'g0-t&'}, Coh>m- 

bU, 28, 199. 201 
Bohemia (bd-he'ml-d), 241 
Boise (boi'sA), Ida., 82, 

Bokhara (bA-kl'rd),. Siberia, 

28, 314, 325 
BoUria (bO-!§'vyd), South 

America, 199 
bolt weevil, 115 
B<Mna (bC'md), Africa, 286 
Bombay (bOm-bftO, India, 

28, 220, 337 

mg (bSng). 296-300 
booka, ancient, 32S 
boomerang, 344, 345 
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Bordeaux {Wr'dOO, France, 

26, 220, 235 
Borneo (bdr'ne-S), 26, 346 
Bosporus (b6B'p«-rus). 221 
Boston (bOs'tOn), Mass., 26, 

156, 159 
Bothnia (bdth'nl-d), GuUof, 

220, 226, 246, 248 
boulevards, 234, 235 
boundaries, 17, 41 
bountiary markere, 14, 17, 

62,240 
Bratunaputra (brS'iad- 

poot'ra} River, 310 
Braiil (brd-zU), 26, 199, 

207-209 
BrazUianlbra-zU'yAn} Higb- 

lands, 194, 205 
bread, 63, 64 

breakwaters, 108, 237, 258 
Bramen (br&'mte), Ger- 
many. 220. 241 
Brest (br&t), France, 220 
bricks, 183, 292, 324, 326 
^deeport (brij'port). 

Conn., 156, 158 
British, 319 
BritiA America (biltlah 

d-m6r1-kd), 41 
British ColumbU (kO-lRm' 

kW), 166, 167 
British Empire, 26, 228 
British Honduras (^hfin-dQ' 



»>, 1 



156 
Brooklyn (br56kain), N- Y., 

138, 146, 178 
Brooklim Bridge, 143 
Brussels (brtla'aCls), Belgi- 
um, 220, 236 
Bucharest (bookd-riSst), 

Rumania, 221 
Budapest (bTO'dd-pfiBf), 

Hungaiy, 26, 220, 270 
Buddha (bood'dh^), 339 
BnenosAires (bwa'n&se'rjts; 
* bO'nflB a'rta), Argentina, 

28, 199, 209 
Buflalo<bQf'd-lS), N. Y., 48, 
. 69, 138, 146, 147 
buffaloeE, 93 
buffalo, water, 174, 175 
Bulgaria (b^l-g&'rl-d), 26, 

221,267 
Bunker (bdrtk'fir) HUl, 164 
buoys, 22, 146 
Bureau of Fisheries, 103 
burlap, 337 

Bunna (bflr'md)^314. 336 
bumoose (bflr-noos'), 288 
Butte (bQt), Mont., 82, 96 
butter, 169, 170, 231, 237, 

243, 349, 352 
nable, 181, 182 
cacao {kd-ka'o), 215, 216 
cache (kash), 101 
Cadiz (ka'diz), Spain, 220 



Cairo (U'rft),^. , 
Calais (kfi-lA'), fYance, 220 
Calcutta (kU4ltt'd), India, 

316, 336, 337 
Caliloraia (kill-fflr'nl-d), 

48,96,97,100 
Callao (kal-yft'O), Peru, 199 
Calumet(kU'tl-met), Mich., 

Camden (k&m'd&i), N. J., 

138, Ifil 
Cambridge (kSm'-brlj), 

, 286, 287- 

Cuuda (k&Q'd-dd), 37, 46, 

46. 165 
canals, 143, 159, 23S, 280, 

270, 271 
Canary Islands (kd-n&'rl), 

28,282,304 
Canberra (kJUi-ber'd), New 

South Wales, 26, 346, 352 
Cancer, Tropic of, 31 
cannibals, 353 
canning factories, 101, 127 
cantabups, 105, 215, 216 
Canton Ot&n'tAn), China, 

26, 314, 318 
canton, Swiss, 251 
canyons, 38, 40, 90, 106 
cape, defined, 131 
Cape Cod, 13, 37, 156, 159 
Cape Cod Canal, 159 
Cape Pear, 128, 132 
Cape Hatteros (bfit'Sr-de), 

126, 132 
Cape of Good Hope, 284, 2S5 
Cape of Good Hope Colony, 

285,302 
Cape Lookout, 126, 132 
Cape May, N. J., 126, 148 
Cape Race, N. F., 166 
Cape Town, Africa, 26, 285 
Cape Verde (vUrd) Islands, 

26,304 
CaOTicom (kip'rl-k6m). 

Tropic of, 31 
Caracas (kS-rfiTtfis), Vene- 

luela, 199, 203 
v..ravan, 268, 284, 292 
Cardiff (kftr'dlf), Wales, 225, 

226,227 
cardinal directions, 18 
Caribbean (kar-l-be'-dn) 

Sea, 28, 186, 190 
Carpathian (kar-pa'thl-5n> 

Mountains, 248-249, 269 
Coirara (kfir-ra'rft) .Italy ,260 
Carson (kftr'sOn ) City, Ni 

1, 97 

^ na (1 

,._li.mbii, 199, 200 
Cascade (kSs-kM') Range, 

97, IM 
Cossiquiare (ka-eC-ky^'ra) 

River, 194, 197, 199 
Caspian (kAa'pI-&i) Sea, 

249, 271 



65-71, 80, 121, 123, 132 
Caiicaans (ka'kd-sOs), 268 
Caucasus Mountains, 310 
Celebes (sei'e-bex) Islands 

28, 314, 343 

ment, 149, 235 
Central America, 37, 186 

189-191 
Central Europe, new coun. 

tries in, 266-270, 
Ceylon (s[-16n'), 26, 314 
Chad (ch&d). Lake, 282, 285 
Chamber of Commerce, 321 
chamois (shKml), 252 
Champlaln (sh&m-plin'). 

Lake, 138 
Cbang-li <ch&ng'-lg), China, 

319 
Charieston (ch&rU'tQn), 8, 

C, 48, 115, 126 
Charieston, W. Vs., 126 
Chattanooga (ch&t'd-noo'- 

gd), Tenn., 113J»i 
Chengtu (chgng'too] , China, 

28, 314, 340 
Chesapeake (chSe'd-pSk) 

Bay, 48, 126 
chestnut orcharde, 254, 255 
Cheyenne (shl'Cn'), Wyo., 

48, 82, 83 
Chicago (shI-kA'gO), III., 26, 

69,78 
Chico (che'kO), 209, 213 
Chile (chela; chU'U), 199, 

211-213 
Chfaut (chl'nd), 26, 314, 316- 

321 
Chinese Tea Growers, 313, 

316 
cbocolat«, 181, 215, 216, 231 
chopsticks, 316, 317 
Chosen (chO'ste), 313, 314 
Christionia (krb-tl-ii'ul-d), 

Norway, 220, 243 
Chung Kmg (chd6ng' king), 

(^iMl*. MO 



clothing. 111, 145,242 
clouds, J3, 179, 227, 256 
ayde (kUd) River, 219, 

225 
coal in Australia, 142 

in Austria, 253 

in Belgium, 141. 235, 237 

in France, 141,233.235 

in Gormany, 141, 235, 241 

in Great Britain, 141, 222, 
226,227 

in Italy, 259 

in Japan, 312 

in Norway and Sweden, 
245 

iuSouthAmerica,14I,205 

in Spain, 262 

in United States, 78, 78- 
80, 124, 133, 136-142, 
158,^05 

in China, 320 
Coastal Plain, 136, 148, 149, 

163 
coast line, 157 
Coast Range, 103, 106, 108 
coconut butl«r, 242 
cooonut oil, 175, 336 
cocoons, 308, 307 
coconut palms, 349, 353 
coconuts, 172-174, 236, 244 
cod fisheries, 11-13, 154, 

155, 170, 245 
coffee, 187, 191, 200-203, 

207, 260, 330, 332 
cold regions, life in, 1-13 
colliere, 183 
Cologne (kO-lOn ' ) , Germany, 

220,241 
ColombU (kO-lllm'bl-d), 

199,200-203 
Colombo (kWam'bC), Cey- 
lon, 314, 333, 342 
Colon (kA-lOn'), 188 
colonies, 207, 228, 284, 288, 

291, 302, 304, 312, 313, 

342, 343, 347, 348, 352 
Colorado (k&l-&-ra'dO), 82 
Colorado River, 48, 82, 93 



Cindnnati (idn-dn-&'tl), 
Ohio, 89, 79 

clay, 76, 79 

Cleveland (klev1dDd),Ohio, 
89,78 

cliff dweUera, 91 

cliffs, 105, 162, 233, 257, 341 

climate, 43, 76, 80, 96, 99, 
103, 104, 108, 114, 120, 
121, 130, 148, 162, 183, 
205, 206, 211, 212, 215, 
216, 217, 219, 223, 224, 
233, 244, 246, 259, 261, 
262,. 266, 270, 275, 286, 
302, 304, 321, 328, 336, 

cloth, 81, 224 



River, 48, 97, 108 

Columbus, Christopber, 25, 
41, 75, 154. 176, 178, 189, 
223, 235, 258, 260, 281, 
316, 337, 343 

Columbus (kO-lQm'bib), 
Ohio, 89, 77 

•mmerce, 52, 63, 09, lOS, 
134, 141, 144, 147, 154, 
169, 170, 174, 175, 188, 
189, 207, 208, 224, 234, 
241, 252, 256, 260, 270, 
302, 304, 323, 329, 332 

Commonwealth of Australia, 
348 349 

Rompaae, 15, 16,25,317,319 

Concord (kOn'kfird), Mass., 
164 

Concord, N. H., 166, 162 
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CMdndtu (kOs-fa'ahl-AB), 



156 

Connecticut Kiver, 156, 162 
Coiutsiitlnople(kOD-etftn 'ti- 

nO'pl), Turkey, 221,266 
contineute, defined, 19 
Cook, Csptain, 353 
CoolKsrdie (kdol-gftr'dl), 

Australia, 349 
Copenhwea (kO'p&i-hft'- 

g&i), Denmark, 220, 243 
copper,76,81,90, ISS. 214, 

216, 226, 262, 812 
copn, 174, 175, 192, 333 
C(ndiUens(ker'dll-y&'nu), 

34 
Cordoba (kar-d5'b&), Mexi- 
co, 185 
Cork (kflrk), Ireland, 226 
oork, 262, 263 
oom, 52-56, 58, 69, 65-67, 

70, 84, 121, 124, 132, 187. 

209, 210, 259, 266, 267, 

270,335 
Com Belt, 232 
com ctuba, 65 
com tester, 55 
Corsica [kftr'sl-kd), 220, 256 
CosMCk5(kte'fikH), 273, 322 
Costa Rica (kCs'td rS'kd), 

186, 191 
cottoD, 39, 111-118, 120, 

121, 124, 128, 132, 134, 

157, 226, 234, 241, 242, 

279, 296, 307, 316, 337 
Cotton Belt, 316 
cotton manu/acture, 129, 

130, 157-158, 224, 236, 

241, 251, 262. 312, 337 
cottonseed oil, 115 
Covington (kfivlng-tfin), 

Ky., 69, 123 
cowboys, 36, 273 
cows, 62, 67, 70, 140, 169, 

171, 237, 243, 246, 323, 

330, 338. 348, 352 
crater, 179 
creamery, 169, 170 
crevice in a rock, 67 
Cuba (kdlxi), 26, 176-180, 

186 
Cnlebra (koo-l&'bra) Cut, 

no 

Cumberland (kOm'bSi^ 

Und) natean, 126 
currants, 266 
currents, 121. 171, 243 
Czar (zSr), 273 
Czechoslovakia (chSk'0-elO- 

vftkl-ri), 26. 220, 269 
Czechs (chEks), 241, 269 
Dairen (dl'r&i), China, 314 
dairying, 80, 149, 161, 168. 

169, 171, 243, 245, 246. 

323, 34S, 352 
Dallas (d&l'oi), Tex., Ill | 



dam, 36, 39, 93 

Damascns (do-m&s'k&s), 

Syria, 314, 326, 331 
Damiani (d^ml-&n1}, Toni, 

Danes (dans), 222, 243, 2: 
Danish America, 171 
Danish West Indies, 186 
Danube (dOn'Qb) River, 58, 

220.248,253 
DannM VaUey, 240 
DanvlUe (d&n'vll), N.C., 129 
Danzig (diint'ilkh), Poland, 

220,260 
Dariiiiz River, 346 
date palma, 90, 292, 203, 326 
Dawson (dA'sQn), Canada, 

109, 166 
Dayton (d&'tOn), Ohio, 69 
Decatur (de-ka't«r), Com- 
modore, 281 
ead Sea, 310, 327 
Death VsJQey, 97, 104 
Deadwood(ded'wd&d), 8.D., 

81,82 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 151 
degrees, defined, 26 
Dekkan (dek'&n) PUteau, 

310,334 
Delagoa (dei'd^'d) Bay, 

285,304 
Delaware (dei'd-wAr), 126 
Delaware Bay, 126 
Delaware River, 126 
Delaware Water Gap, 32 
Delhi (dei'e). India, 314, 

delta, 111-117, 242, 262, 

294 
Denmark (den'm&rk), 26, 

212, 221, 243 

Denver (dEn'vBr), Colo., 26, 

82.96 
Dep't of Agriculture, 94 
Dep't of Foreatry, 75 
Dep't of the Interior, 93 
Dep't of War, 110 
deserts, 91, 103, 104, 211- 

213, 216, 280, 201-294, 
301, 320, 324-326, 330, 
336 

Des Moines (de moin), 

Iowa, 68 
Detroit (d6-troit'), Mich., 

69,80 
diamonds, 238, 303, 304 
dikes, 237 

directions on map. 16 
directions by sun, 14, IS 
dirigible, 18, 19 
Dismal Swamp, 126, 131 
District of Columbia, 126, 

136 
divide, S, 38, 39 
docks, 147, 149, 208, 209 
d{^, Eskimo, 1, 3, 4 
domestic commerce, 98, 152, 

164, 181, 278 



Domloioti of Canada, 37, 42, 

166-171 
Dover (dC'vCr), Strait of, 

220,225,233 
dried fruits, 96, 98, 99, 262 
dry farming, 70, 80, 84 
Dublm (dUb'Un), Ireland, 

225,227 
Dnlufli (dfi-ldoth'), Minn., 

48 69 79 
Dur!iam(dtlr'<im),N,C.,134 
durum wheat, 324, 325 
Dutch (dflch), 42, 222, 233 

238, 240, 242, 284, 343 
Dutch Bast Indies (In'dix), 

170 
Dyak (dl'Uc), 343 
Earth sud maps, 14-31 
Eariih, as a whole, 14-31 

form of, 18 

rotation of, 22 

revolution of, 22 

siie of, 18 
earthquakes, 267, 306 

.... led, 16 
East Indies (In'diz), 310, 

342,346 
Bastem Hemisphere, 24, 31 
Eastern Highland, 74 
East St. Louie (loole), lU. 

69 
Ecuador (ek'wa-dfir), 199, 

214-217 
Edam (S'd&m) cheese, 238 
Edinburgh (edln-bdr-fl), 

Scotland, 221, 22S, 226 
Edmonton (ed'mfin-t&n), 

Canada, 166, 168 
education, 243, 261, 264, 

267, 274, 299, 309, 317, 

336, 345, 352 
Bnjrt (5'ilpt), 26, 285, 293- 



equatorisl regime, 192-198 
Erie (e'rt), Pa., 69, 151 
Erie, Like, 34, 69, 144, 160 
Brie Barge Canal, 138, 144 
Eskhno (esliI-mS), land, 1, 

3, 11, 18, 26, 30, 44 
Eskimos (ea-kl-mOs) 1-5, 

11, 12, 13, 14, 17,18,23, 

40, 44, 45, 65, 108, 109, 

166, 175, 204, 246, 246 
Essen (S9'6n),Germany,240 
Esthonia (es^hO'nl-d), 221, 

274 
Btah (B't&), Greenland, 2, 37 
Etna (et'nd), Mount, 221, 

248, 267, 260 
Buphntes (fl-frst'Ei) River, 

310, 327 
EuraaU (ar-a'shl-d), 310 
Europe (O'rflp), 220-221, 

248-249, 219-279 
European Russia, 221, 270- 

275 
BvansviHe (ev'ini-vll), Ind., 



elevators, grain, 76, 77, 168, 

209,211 
EI Paso (ei p&'sO), Tex., 26, 

;e1t), Nev., 82, 88 

(filb) River, 220, 241, 
.3 
electricity, 36, 88, 89, 00, 05, 

148^ 259 
electnc railway, 142, 193, 

208 
elephant, 299, 300, 333. 334 
elevated railways, 142, 144 
Emerald Isle, 227 
emeralds, 202 
Emilio (a-mel'yO), 172-174, 

176, 179, 182 
empire, 229, 263, 294 
England (Ing'lind), 220, 

223-227 
Engiiah Channel, 220, 225 
Enrique (dn'rek), 183, 184 
equator, 23, 24 



310 

Everglades, 126, 131 

Eyre (ftr), Lake, 346, 347 

express trains, 125, 307 

factories, location of, 78, 79, 
81, S3, 129. 134, 145, 147, 
154, 157, 167, 184, 196, 
226, 227, 231, 253, 260, 
309, 312, 320, 337 

Fairbanks (f&r'bftAks), Alas- 
ka, 26, 102 
dl River, Mass, 166, 158 

famines, 337, 338 

Fanuell (ffinl; f&nl) Hall, 
164 

Fargo (ffir'gO), N. D., 69 

farming, 52, 80, 106, 120, 
123, 132, 148, 153, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 168, 209, 
216, 223, 224, 227, 229, 
230, 232, 233, 234, 240, 
241, 243, 245, 246, 258, 
261, 267, 270, 272, 296, 
302. 312, 313, 318. 320. 
322, 327, 329, 337, 342 
dry farming, 70, 78, 84 

Faroe (ffLr'O) Islands, 221 

Farther East, The, 296 

fellah (fel'd), 296 

fertilisers, 53, 54, 67, 115, 
123, 134, 213, 240, 294 

figs, 328, 329 

Fiji (fe'ie),26, 346, 353 

Finland (nnTfind). 221. 246 

Finns, 246 

Rliphios (fflt-pe'noa), 17, 
176, 182 

fishing, 171, 192, 220, 238, 
244, 312 

fishing in the United Ktntes, 
100-102, 153-157 

Fiume (fyoo'mP), Italy, 221 
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fjords (fyOrds), 244, 248 
flax, 227, 235, 269, 272 
flood plains, 117, 294, 206 
Florence (fl6r'eiiB), Italy, 

220,257 
Florida (fl6r1-dd), 126 
flour, 93, 79, 146, 150, 208 
fogs, 13, 155 

food, 5, 47, 80, 162, 211, 
212, 213, 226, 234, 238, 
240, 241, 242, 256, 258, 
269, 273, 275, 279, 302, 
324, 326, 352 
foreign oommerce, 56, 61, 
74, 98, 100, 116, 159, 175, 
178, 181, 185, 192, 207, 
208, 215, 226, 233, 235, 

239, 243, 254, 259, 272, 
279, 303, 304, 312, 316 

forest fires, 75, 04, 150, 233 
forest reserves, 75, 94 

°m Africa, 206, 301 
in Chinft, 319 
inFniDce, 233 
in Germany, 240 
in Great Britain, 224 
in Norway, 244 
in RuHUa, 272, 322, 325 
in United States, 71-75, 
103. 104, 108, 160, 154 
FortWwne, Ind.,60 
Fort William, 62, 166 
FortWortti,Tei., 119 
France (frins), 26, 220, 

237 

Frankfort (frWJc'tttrt), Ger- 
many, 221, 241 
Franz (fr&nts), 24&-262, 

freight, 38, 77, 78, 88, 178, 
185, 189, 192, 193, 200, 
201, 202, 208, 235, 239, 

240, 244, 262, 265, 271, 
278, 284, 295, 319, 340 

French (h&ach), 42, 128, 
143, 233, 252, 262, 290, 
201, 301 

French Equatorial Africa, 
26,285 



INDEX 
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lo-Cblna, 
M,30, 31 
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Frigid Zones, 

frost, 43, B7, 87, 114, 125, 

148, 152, 180, 206, 209, 

219, 284, 304, 336, 344 
fruits in California, 96-90, 

150 
in Italy, 259 
in Spam, 262 
fur, 7, 10, 11, 44, 109, 166, 

167, 322, 326, 349 
Gado (ga'dC), 299 
GalTeston (gftl'ves-tOn), 

Tex., 28, 112 
Gaues (g&n 'jEs) KItw, 310, 

314, 335 
Ganges TaUey, 33S, 337 
rang plow, 63, 50 
Garcia (g^-ee'&), 172 



prdens, J&paneee, 300 

Italian, 254 
Garonne (gft'rtfn') River, 

"'8 

natural 
line, 111 
„ 1,270 
Genesee (j6n'e-se') Klver, 

138, 146, 160 
Geneva (jfr-nS'vd), Switier- 

land, 221, 253 
Genera, Lake, 2;m 
Genoa afin'S-d), Italy, 221, 

Genoa, Gnlf of, 221, 258,260 
GeorgU (jAr'jI-d), U. S., 

126, 129 
Germany (iilr'md-nl), 28, 

221, 237-242 
Gennana (iflr'm&ns), 222, 

242,262 
geyaers, 96, 352 
Ghats (gAts),310 
Gibraltar (jl-brfll'tar), 

Strait of, 220. 201 
giraffe, 299, 302 
Glader National Park, 82 
glaciers, 100, 106, 276, 339 

ancient, 43, 76, J51, 161 
1S2, 243, 252 
Glama (gl&'rOs), Switier- 

land, 251 
Glasgow (gl&s'gO), Soot^ 

land, 221, 222, 225 
daaa, 136, 140, 236, 260 
Globe, Aril., 82, 96 
Gloucester (glAs't&'), Mass., 

156, 170 
GloverOTille (glttT'en-vfl), 

N. Y., 146 
goats, 248-252, 264, 256, 

285, 287, 293, 330, 338 
Angora, 86, 303 
gold, 43, 89, 108, 121, 170, 

188, 202, 207, 214, 273, 

313, 349 

a Transvaal, 303 

Q United 8tat«a, 36, '80, 

88,87,88,89,90,92,105, 

107, 109 
Goldfleld (gOid'feld), Nev., 

82-87 
Rondob, 260, 281 
gorge, defined, 284 
Gorge of Tangtie (y&ng'- 

trt'), 340 
Goteb<nrK (gOt'S-bOrg), 

Sweden, 220 
government, 45-46, 134, 

170, 219, 228, 229, 237, 

238, 243, 248, 252, 267, 

270, 273, 274, 318, 336, 

337, 346, 347 
Gnu Chaco (Great Forest), 

194 210 
Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado River, 82, 93, 95 
Grand Lama (k'mi), 339 
Grand Ri^ds, Mich., 69 



OsMid River, 82, 90 

oanite, 160 

Granger (grftn'jcr), Tex., 

113, 118 
grapefruit, 125, 131, 136 
grapes, 150, 234, 239, 261. 



Bankoir (bin 'kouO, Oiina, 

Hanover (hftn'O-va), N^^ 
162 

HaiUn (hArlthi), Man- 
churia, 28, 321 

harbors, 12, lOS, 133, 134, 
145, 161, 157, 177, 178, 
100, 208, 224, 258, 260, 
266 



Great Basin, 34, 82, 104 
Great Britain, 223-220 
Great Califoinla Valley, 97, 

106 
Great Central Hain, 33 
Great Dividing Range, 350 
Great Plains, 88, 69 
Great Slave Lake, 34, 166 
Great Whale River, 7, 166 
Greater Antilles (an-tflOet), 

186, 188 
Great Lakes, 34, 77 
Great Salt Lake, 82, 92 
Great Wall of China, 318 
Greece (grSs), 221, 286 
Greeks (h&a), 268 
Greenland (grecOind), 

34, 166, 171 
Green Monntains, 168, 182 
Greensboro (gr^'bOr^) , 

N. C, 129, 134 
Greenwkli (grenlj), Eng- 
land, 20, £^226 
ground wat«r, 94, 115, 131, 

260 
inoups of states, 47 
Ouam (gw&m), 26, 181, 182, 

183, 314, 346 
Gantemala Cgwft'td-mftld), 

37,186 
Guayaquil (gwl'a-^el')> 

Eucador, 100, 216 
Guiana (K&-tl'nd), 199, 206 

British, 207 

Dutch, 207 

Freni4207 
Guiana Kgblanda, 104, 205 
Gnhiea, Gnlf of, 285, 301 

" defined, 40 
_ of Cali/ornia, 07, 106 
Gulf Plains, 34 
Gulf Stream, 121,243 
ipowder, 317 
lue (hag), The, Holland 

A 1S6, 220, 238 
Haiti(h&'tl),26, 186, 188 
Hai^e (h&j'e),331 
HaWm (hftldm), 286-291, 

203, 321, 323, 330 
Hakone (h&-lc6^&')i Japan, 

300 
Halifax (h&11-fftkB},Canada. 

26, 37, 46, 166 
Hombui^ (h&m'bllrkh], 

Germany, 220, 241 
Hampton (h&mp'tl^) 

Roads, 128, 134 
Ban (h&n) River, 310 



Hartford (hfirt'f&d), Conn., 

168 
Harvard (hlr'vard) Unl- 

versl^, 183 
harvesting machines, 80, 61, 

63,106, 118, 183,323 
Hatteras (hat'e^yis). Cape, 

128, 132 
Havana (hft-vA'nft), Cuba, 

188, 188 
Havre (hA'vr), France, 221, 



. 176-180, 346 
hay, 58, 84, 04, 123, 240, 

246, 247, 266, 269, 272 
Hejaz (hfij-£f '), 314, 331 
hemispheres, 24, 69 
hemp, 174, 182, 183, 185, 191 
Hi^ Point (hi point), N.C., 

120 

ills, 32, 76, 257, 312, 338 
Hilo (haao), 173 
Hfanalaya (hl-mAld-yd) 

Uountains, 310, 338, 339 

Indus (tOn'ddos), 228 
Hoang {hwang) River, 314 
Hobart (he'bdrt), Ta»- 

'1,346 



D (hO-boTtfin), NJ., 



Hondnnu (hbn^oo'rds) , 37, 

188 
honey, 298 
"ongkong (hteglcfing), 

China, 314, 319 
Honolulu (h6'n&-loo1oo), 

28, 173, 181 
Honshu (h&i-shoo'), 309, 

312, 314 
Hood, Ht., 97 
Hood River VaUey, 07, 107 
horizon, 19, 22 
hot regions, life in, 193, 197, 

210, 275, 280, 288, 291- 



Houston (has't&n),Tex.,113 
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HadMD (hOd'aOn) Bay, 7, 

106, 167 
HndMn, Heniy, 46 
Hudson KJver, 138, 143, 144 
Hull (htll), Ene., 225, 228 
HnDgariuu, 2^ 
Hunztmr (bOA'go-ri), 221. 

M7, 269 
HnroD (hn'Hln), Lake, 34 
hurricanes, 121 
huskies (hOslcIi), 3, 4, 28 
Hyderabad (hl'der-fi4>&d'), 

India, 314, 334 
Iberian (l-be'rl-jbi) Pen- 

iiutda.248 
lee, 162, 164, 243, 301, 322 
jc«b^, 2, 11, 43 
Iceland (talAnd), 26, 171 
Ichans <e'chAog')> China, 

Idaho'(I'dd-h&), S2, 84 
lUimani (Sl'ye-mA'ne), 

Mount, 164, 215 
niinois rfl-lr-noi'), 55, 89 

noilo(e^a-e^6), P. 1., 173 

' Imperial Valler, Calif., 82, 

106, 115 
Incas (ln'kds)^2li 
Independence HaU, 151, 153 
India (In'dl-d),26, 314, 333- 

338 
Indiana (fo-dl-tln'd), 69, 80 
Indianapolia (bi'dl-&n-&p'- 

a-IIa), Ind., 69, 77 
bdian (In'dl-An} Ocean, 27, 

336, 346, 350 
Indians, 6-12, 13, 17, 25, 

39, 44-46, 47, 52-66, 61, 

65, 79, 89, 92, 94, lOI, 

109, 123, 125, 139. 166, 

169, 185, 193, 196, 197, 

198, 202, 204, 205, 206, 

207, 210, 213, 272 
Indiana of the Great North 

Woods, 6-12 
bdo-Ctaina (In'dA-chl'nd), 

310, 342 
Indus (In'dOa) River, 26, 

314, 332, 335, 336 
Indus VaUer, 33S 
industrial regions of the 

United States, 52, 136- 

147 
industry, defined, 45 
inland seas, 77 
Inland WatcrwavB, 
inlet of a lake, 132 
Iowa (l-6-wd), 48, 68. 
Iqulqae(e-ke'ks), Chile, 199 
IquitosCe-ke'tOa), Peru, 193, 

196, 199 
Iran (t-r&n') PUtean, 310 
Irawadl (Ir'a-w9'dl) River, 

310, 314 
Ireland (trOind), 220, 225, 

227 
IrkntskCfr-kootsk'), Siberia, 

314 
inm, 134, 205, 226, 234, 235, 



240, 241, 245, 262, 270, 

298, 302, 312, 320, 341 
iron in the United States, 

76, 78. 79, 80, 81, 124, 

133, 13ft-142. 147 
Iron Gate, 270 
irrigation, 84, 93, 94, 96, 96, 

98, 104, 105, 106, 121, 

122, 216, 217, 259, 262, 

275, 279, 292, 293, 304, 

324, 327, 329, 336 
Isabel (Is'ti-bel). 172, 174 
Island PossessionB, Our, 

172-183 
islands, defined. 19 
lamaU (Is'inA-el), 287 
isthmus, 204 
Italian Mountain People, 

264-256 
Italian Peninsula, 268 
Italians O-Ud'yins), 25, 71, 

210, 222, 262. 255, 256, 

25S, 260, 263, 291 
Italy (It'd-ll), 26, 221, 256- 

261 



dahari (kSlft^'ifi) Des- 
ert, 282 

ir»mrti^tfc^ (k&tn-ch&fkft), 
309 

Eamerun (k&'mlr-roon'). 



124 
Jacksonville (j&k'sfin-Tll), 

FU., 26, 126 
Jacob (j&'kllb), 287 
Jaffa (yfi'fa). Palestine, 33C 
jaguar. 196 
Jamaica (jd-m&'ki.)^, 186, 

188 
Japan (jd-p&n), 26, 308-313, 

Japan Current, 110 
Japanese (i&p'd-n6s), 98, 

105,120,179,309,316,318 
Japanese Empbe, 309 
larrah (jlr'a), 347 
Tava (jt'vd), 176-180, 343 
Jefferson, President, 321 
Jersey City (j6r'il), N. J., 

138, 146 
Jerusalem (jB-roo'sd-lem), 

Palestine, 314, 329, 331 
jetties, 108, 190, 191 
Jews, 328, 330 
Joaquin, San (An wfi-k&i'), 

97, 106 
Johannesburg (yO-hSn'nSS' 

bOrg). South Africa, 285, 

303 
Johnstown (jQns'toun) . 

N. Y.j 146 
Joplin (jfip'Un), Mo., 68, 80 
Jordan (jAr'dJn) River, 327 
* (win), 172, 174 
lavia (yoo ' 

*„, 221, 266 
Juneau (joo'nO'), Alaska, 

26. 102, J08 
Juniata (joo'ni-at 'd) Klver, 

143 
ungle, 197, 216, 281, 353 
nra (joo'rd) Mountains, 

233,248 



ui»« City, Mo., 48. 60, 7G 
Karachi (kir-r&'cbej, India, 

26, 314, 337 
KashKar(iasb'gfiT'), China, 

314, 321 
kayak (kl'Ut), 2, 3, 11, 18, 

261 
Kentucky (ken-tflkf), 48, 

123 

Kennebec (kfin'e-bek) Riv- 
er, 73, 166 
Keokuk (ke'O-kOk), Iowa, 

36,48,68 
kerosene, 118, 110, 313 
KeyWeBt,Fla.,37, 125, 126 
"Hiartum (k&r 'toom' ) , 

Africa, 285 
Khiva (ke'vi), Siberia, 314 
Kief (ke'yGf), Rusaia, 221 
"dllmanjaro (kll 'e-mftn-jfi'- 

r0),282 
Kfanberiey (kim'ber-ll), 

South Africa, 285, 303 

ngdom,233,257.263,269, 

313, 328, 331, 342 
Klncston (kings 't&n), 

Jamaiia, 37, 186, 190 
Kirghlt (klr-^'), 310, 323, 

331 
Klondike (klAn'dlk), dis- 
trict, 102 
Knoxville (nOks'vIl), Teao., 

112, 113 
Koak (ko'fik), 1 
Kongo (k&n'gO) River, 282, 

285,296 
Koo Mai Chee (kdo ml 

chee), 315 
Korea (kO-re'd), 310, 313 
Labrador (l&b'rd-dAr), 11, 

12. 13, 26, 37, 110, 166. 

170 
lace making, 130, 235, 253 
lacquer, 309 
La Gnalra (I& gwl'rd), 199, 

203 
Lake Placid, 151 
lake plains, 160 
lake porU, 77, 78, 140, 151 
lakes, 162, 167. 252, 286 

salt. 91, 92, 327 
Lancaster (l&Q'kis-ter), Pa., 

138, 151 
Lansing (Un'dns), Mich., 

69 
La Paz (U pftz), S. America. 

La PlaU (]& plft'tA), 199 



flas'si), Tibet, 339 
Lassen (Ifts'&i), Mount, 97 
latitude, 28-31 
LatvU (Ut'vl-d),26, 221.274 
lava, 178, 179, 256, 257 
Lawrence (lA'rins), Mass., 

156, 1.58, 150 
lead, 76, 80, 87, 90, 262 
Leadville, Colo., 82, 112 
League of Nations, 253. 254 
leather, 151, 159.292,312 
Leeds (lEdz), England. 225 
legislative, 252 
Lapilg (llp'dg), Germany, 

^. 241 
lemons, 98, 99, 100, 135 
leopard, 299, 300 
Lesseps (IS-eep'), de, 331 
Lesser Antillea (Kn-tUaes), 

186, 188 
levees, 117 
Lexington (lek'slng-tfin), 

Mass., 164 
Liberia (It-be'rI-d), 285, 286 
libraries, ancient, 206, 326 
Library of Congress, 134 
liege aft^h), Belgium, 220 
Lito Saving Station. 155 
lighthouses. 22, 136, 146, 

155, 164, 189, 268 
iiehtship, 145. 147 
UKai Oe kl), 315 
LiUe (lei), France, 220, 236 
Lima (le'mft), Peru, 26, 190 
limestone, 123, 149, 184, 231 
limited monarchy, 229, 236, 

243, 263. 308 
Lincoln (lingltdn), Neb.. 108 
Linooln Highway, 18 
linen, 129, 227, 235 
lions, 301 
Lisbon (Uz'bOn), Portugal, 

26, 221, 263 
Li Tal Tai (le tl tl), 313, 315 
Lithuania (Ilth 'Q-&'nI-d), 

221,274 
Litde Rock, Ark., 113 
Livingstone (llv1ng-st{in), 

David, 276. 301_ 
Liverpool ( II v 'fir-pool), Eng- 
land, 224, 225. 220 
Li Yn (18 yo), 313-316. 341, 

351 
lUma (l&'ma), 214. 217 
llanos (Ifi'nOt), 194 
looks, canal, 39, 78, 107, 

110, 145, 270 
logs. 72, 73, 74, 168, 237 
Lirfre (Iw&r) River, 220, 277 
Lombardy (l&mlMir^I), 

Italy, 258 
Long Branch, N. J^ 148 
London (IDn'd&n), England, 

26, 221. 226, 228 
Long Island, 34, 148, 166 
Long Island Sound, 133, 166 
lonptude, 28-31 
Los Angdea (lOs &n'jei-es), 

Calif., 26, 48, 97, 09 
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LonisiAna (IdS-S'El-lL&'d), 
49, 113, 119, 121, 122 

IrtuisviUe (lool-vll), Ky., 
37, 113, 123 

LoweU (IS'ei), Mass., 225 

Lower Calif (iniia(kB*lI-f6T '• 
nl-d), 26, 34, 186, 187 

lumber, 71-^76, 78, 110,123, 
124, 128, 133, 158, 163, 
167, 245, 253, 272, 316 

Luzon Qoo-iHD'), P. I., 172, 
173 

L7iiCliburK(IIiicb'barg),VB., 



Mackenzie (md-ken'iT) 

River, 34, 37, 39, 44, 45 

McDonald (mjkk-ddn'&ld), 
Alfred, 168, 169 
Andrew, 163, 169, 185 
Scott, 167, 168 

UcKinley (md-klnll), Mt., 
34, 1(», 166 

Madagascar (m&d 'd-gfts'- 
kar), 28, 282, 304 

Hadeira (ma-d6'rd) Is- 
lands, 26, 282, 285, 304 

Madeira Rirer, 194, 197, 
199 

Madrid (mfiHlrld), Spain, 
220,263 

Mogdalena (m&g'dd-ie'nd) 
River, 194, 199, 200 

Masellan (md-jtU'&n), Ex- 
plorer, 26 

Hagellaii, Strait of, 26, 190 

masnetism, 15 

m^OKSJiy, 1^ 

Maine (mfin), 49, 156, 162, 
163, 164 

main stream, defined, 11 

maize, 62 

Maiorka (md-jftrTtd), 262 

Malaga (mAlA^), Spain, 



INDEX 



Malays (mft-Us'), 172. 179, 

ISO, 198 
Mammoth Cave, Ky^, 123 
Manaos (mSr-na Sa), Brazil, 

193, 199 
Manchester (mfin 'chSS'tSr), 

England, 224, 225 
Manchester, N. H.,J56 
Manchuria (m&n-choo'rl-d), 

314, 319, 320 
mangrove trees, 138 
Manhattan (m&n-hftt'^) 
Manila (md-nll'a), P. I., 

Manitoba (miUi l-tH'bd) , 68, 

166, 167, 168 
man Iliac turing, 130, 141, 



in the United States, 123, 
124, 129, 130, 133, 134, 
135, 146, 146, 151, 153- 
159, 162 

Maoris (ma'fr-rte), 352 

maple sugar, 165, 167 

maps, 29, 30, 31, 35, 44-^7, 
50, 51, 57, 68, 69, 62, 63, 
70, 74, 75, 77, 85, 94, 116, 
117, 136. 141, 142, 147, 
152, 180, 189, 204, 205, 
207, 226, 228, 281, 283, 
295, 311, 320, 322, 325, 
331, 345, 348, 352 

map symbols, 16 

Maracaibo (mfi-rarkl'bc), 
Venezuela, 199, 203 

Marafo (m&^ra-zho), 199 

marble, 160, 260 

Marblehead (mftr'bl-^ed), 
Mass., 155 

Mare (mar) Island, 182 

Maria (md-re'd), 172, 175, 
254,255 

Marksbuic (m&rka'buikh) 
Casae, Germany, 241 

Marseille(m&r-cA-eVFrance, 
220,235 

Maryland (ra6rl-14nd), 
126, 133 

Massachusetts (mfis'd- 
choo'sets), 13, 49, 52, 
154, 156, 158, 162 

_Juai(m&-sI'),302 

MassiTe, Mount, 86 

matches, 245, 297 

McGregor (md-greg'er), 
Msiy, 219, 222 

Mauna Loa (mou'n& l3'&), 
173, 179 

meat industry, 65, 71, 121, 
122, 209, 211. 224, 349 

Mediterranean (mdd^-Ur- 
ra'nfrdn) climate, 261. 
332 



Mekong (mKHcdngO River, 

310, 346 
Melbourne (merbQm),AuB- 

traUa, 26, 346, 349 
Memphis (mem'fls), Tenn., 

26, 49, 113, 124 
Men and Trade 1-13 
Merced (mSr-ead') River, 

97 
mercury, 262 
meridians, 24, 25, 28-31, 41, 

86, 120, 125 
Mesa Verde (md'ai vllrd) 

Park, 91 
Mesopotamia (mSa'A-pfr- 

ta'ml-d), 314 
Messina (mS-ae'nA), Sicily, 

100, 267 



metals, 158, 188, 262 313 

Mexican (mek'sl-kin) Pla- 
teau, 36, 187 

Mexicans, 47 

Mexico (mek'sl-ks), 37, 
185-187 

Mexico City, 186, 187 

Mexico, GuB of, 34, 37,113, 
118, 121, 122 

Michael Angelo (meHiei 
an'jft-lftj. 258 

Michigan (mIshl-gSn), 49, 
89, 72. 76, 81 

Michigan, Lake, 34, 6 

Middle Atlantic States, 136- 



milk, 80, 109, 161, 169, 171, 
293, 312, 



224, : 



miUet, 301, 320, 335, 337 
MUwaukee (mll-wA'ke), 

Wis., 37, 69, 78 
Min (min) River, 340 
Mindanao (mIn'dfirn&'O), 

P. I., 173 
mink, 0, 10, 11 
mining, 76, 86-90, 109, 188, 

214, 226, 262, 303, 349 
Minneapolis (min &-&p'0- 

Us), sSinn 37, 60, 63, 68 
Minnesota (niln'n&«6'td), 

48, 62, 69, 72 
Mississippi (mls-ls-slpl), 

42, 48, 113 
Mississippi Delta, 113, 116, 

MIesisaippi River, 34, 35, 

38,37,49,88-69,115,116, 

117. 118 
Mississippi Valley, 34, 35 

Great Plain of, 36, 39 
Missoiui (mlz-ioo'il), 46, 

68-69,80 
Missouri River, 34, 48, 68 
Misti, Mount, S. America, 

192 194 215 
Mitcb'eU (mIch'Sl) Homit, 

N. C 34, 113, 126 130 
Mocha (mO'kd), Arabia, 33( 

colTee, 330 
MobUe (mO'bel'), Ala., 49, 

73, 113 
mohair, 303 
Mohammed (mS-hSm'M), 



monarchy, 229, 239, 243, 

263,308 
Mongolia (man-gO-'lI-d ) , 

310,320 
Mongolian (mOfi-gOlI-^) 

race, 245, 308, 318 
monsoon, 336 
Montana (man-t£'n&), 48, 

68,83 
Montenegro (mOn 'tS^ifi'- 

grfl), 264, 267. 268 
Monterey (m6n't&-r5'), 

Mexico, 185, 186 
Montevideo (miin 'tfrvld '- 

6-0), 210 
Montreal (mOn'tre-«n, 

Canada, 37, 49, 61, 73, 

166, 170 
Moore, Jeny, S6 
'-orocco fma-rOklcO), 26, 

285,291 
Mormons, 92, 93 
Moscow (mfiB^a), Rusaia, 

221 319,J25 
moujik (moo-jik), 274 
mountain range, 32, 36, 187. 

262, 277, 338, 340, 342 
mountain system, 36, 191, 

264,269,326 
mountains, 120, 148. 246, 

247, 252, 254, 260, 263, 

264, 270, 271, 278, 280. 

312, 321, 327, 331, 340, 

353 
Mount Desert Island, 

Maine, 164, 156 
meuzzin (mO-SzIn), 325,332 
Munich (mi'nik), Germany, 

220,241 
Murray (mltrl) River, 346 
Nanking (n&n 'king), China, 

341 
Naples (n^'pls), Italy, 220, 



331 
Mohammedan (mO-h&m'Sd- 

Sn), 266, 325, 331 
Mohawk (m5'h6k) River, 

138, 143, 146 
moisture, 91, 104, 122, 216, 

259, 318, 336 
MoUendo(m&-ieii'd&),Peru, 

199.204 
Mombasa (mOm-b&'eS), 

Africa, 284, 286 
Monadnock (mO-nfid'nOk), 

Mount, 160 



128 

Natal (na-til'), 285, 302 
national forests, 74, 94, 105 
national parks. 105 
naval stores, 125, 128, 134 
Navajo (nfiv'd-hS) Indians, 

129, 159 
Nazareth (nfti'd-reth), Pal- 
estine, 329 
Nebuchadnezzar (nClvQ- 

kSd-nSs'dr), 327 
Nebraska (n£-brfis'kd),48, 

59,68,80 
legroes, 90, 114. 122, 124. 

125, 127, 178, 181, 188. 

190, 202, 208. 210, 286 
Nepal (ne-pill), 26, 314 
Netherlands (oetb'er-l&ndr) 

26, 220, 237 
Nevada (ne-v&'dd), 48, 82. 

83,84,88,90,91.92,187. 

303, 304, 321, 324 
NewaA (nil'Srk), N. J.. 138 
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Hew Bedford (bSd'ffird), 

Maaa., 156, 158 
Hew Bnmtwick (brdni'- 

wlk), 150, 105, 166, 167 
Newcastle (nQ'kas't), Eng- 

ltuid,221,222, 226 
New Countries of Central 

Europe, 267-270 
New EaBland(!n'gl&nd), 68, 

129, 130, 140, 151, 158 
Hew EngUnd States, 56, 

153-165 
H«wfonndUnd (nQ'ffiDd- 

lind), 11, 12. 18, 26, 34, 

37, 42, 166, 170-172 
Hew GnineaC^n'e), 26, 310, 

314, 312, 346, 353 
H«tt Hampshire (b&mp'- 

shlr^ 49, 156, 162, 163 
NewHaventhi'vn), Conn., 

156, 163 
Hew Hebrides (heb'ri-dBi), 

26, 346, 350, 353 
Hew Jeney (jSr'sI), 49, 138, 

151, 152 
Hew Mexico (inSk'aI-k6), 

48, 82, 83 
Hew Orleans (Orae-Sns), 

La., 26, 37, 39, 61, 73, 75, 

96, 113, 115, 124 
Hew Soudi Wal« (w&li), 

346 348 
New York (nfl yfirk) Ba^« 

Canal, 69, 138, 144, 145 
NewYorkBay, 138, 146, 177 
New York, City of, 26, 37, 

49, 138, 142-147 
New York, 8Uit« of, 49, 57, 

69, 09, 138, 144, 147, 148 
HewpoTt, R. I., 156 
Newport News, Va., 126, 

New Gotland (sk&t'l&nd), 

42 
New World. 24, 44 
Hew Zealand (le'l&od}, 26, 

346, 350, 347-354 
Klagam (nl-Ag'ti-rd) Falls, 

69, 107, 138, 146, 148 
Niagara Rlvor, 77, 146 
Nicaragua (nik'd-rfi'gwd), 

Central America, 37. 18fl 
Niger (nl'jer) River, 285 
nisht, 22, 322 
Nlzlml Novgorod (ny6* "nyfi 

nAv'f!0-rAt), Russia, 221, 

272, 325 
NUe (nil) delta, 117,295 
Nile Kivei, 280, 282, 285, 

292,293 
NUe Valley, 294, 295 
Nineveli(nln'6-v6), 326, 327 
nitrate, 123, 211, 213 
nitrate workere, 211-^213 
Nizam (ne-ziia'), 334 
nomads, 280-293, 330, 332 
Nome (nfim), Alaska, 102 
Norfolk (nOr'fOk), Va., 37, 

49, 126, 127. 188 



north, defined, 15 
HOTtfa America, 32-46 

climate, 43-44 

countries. 41-43 

rainfall, 62 

rivera, 32, 39 

size, 32 

surface, 33-41 

winds, 91, 92 
Nortb Cape, New Zealand, 

346,350 
NorQi Cape, Norway, 221, 



HorOi Central States, 

68, 69, 81 
Horth Dakota (d>i-k0't4), 



i8, 59, 6^, uo 
North E^tte River, 68, 94 
Nortiiem Countries of 

North America, 165-172 
Northern Conntries of 

SotiOi America, 192-207 
HordumHeml8^efe,24,26 
North Frigid Zone, 30 
Hortti Ptde, 3, 4, 23, 2( 
Horfli Sea, 26, 220, 225, 

248, 253, 270 
NoHh Star, 8, 9, 13, 22 
Horth Temperate Zone, 
North Woods, Great, 6-11 
Norway (nAr'wft), 26, — 



Oman(6-mfin'). 26, 310, 314 
Omsk (Amsk), Siberia, 314 
Ontario (Qn-t&'rI-5), Lake, 

34, 37, 49, 89, 77, 156 
Ontario, Province of, 60, 

138, 166 
Oporto (6-pfir'too), Portu- 
gal, 220, 263 ' 
Orange Free SUte, 285, 302 

ri. 96, 98, 135, 259, 
262 
Oregon {ftr'fr^On), 48, 74, 

97, 101 
Oregon pine, 104 
Orenburg (^'rCn-b^rk'), 

26, 221, 823 
urea, 78, 137, 139 
Oriental nip, 288, 324, 325 
fMnn-^ (0*ri-n6'kO) River, 

_., 194, 197, 199 
Osaka (5-Bftk'&), Japan, 314 
ostrich farming, 303 
Otelne (O-tel'ng), 7-10 
Ottawa (dt'd-w&), Canada, 

26, 37, 49, 166 
otters, 9 

outlet of a lake, 91 
oyeters, 132, 133 
Ozark (e'lftrk) PUteau, 34, 



i skS' 
69 

Oahii (O-Alido), 173 

oases, 292, 293 

oaAs, 230, 234, 240, 272 



75,77, 

141, 142, 147 ' 

ean currents, 121, 171 
Odessa (O-dCe'd), Russia, 

221, 273 
Ohio (0-hI'O), 42, 

76, 79 
Ohio River, 34, 37, 

136, 141, 143 
Oil: 



.242 
cottonseed, 115 
oUve, 259, 291,330 
petroleum, 118-120 

oil cake, 115 

Oklahoma (Skld-hS' 
48, 113, 118, 119, 120, 

121, 122, 123, 126, 142 
Oklahoma City, 37, 48, 113, 

122, 123 

Okuk (6'kttk), 1, 3, 296 
Old World fruit districts, 99 
olive oil, 259, 291 

259, 262, 291, 293, 



35, 6 

Pacific (pd^lk) Ocean, 26 
Padflc Coast, eg 
Pacific States, 96, 97 
Pacific Islsnds, 344-354 
"paddy," 122 
Palermo (pd-16r'maL Sicily, 

221, 259 
Palestine (p&l'fis-tin), Asia, 

26, 99, 314, 326, 329 
Palestine, Texas, 112 
p&Im nuta, 301 
pampas (p&m'pdz), 194 
Panama (pftn 'a-m&) , 37, 

186, 199 
Panama Canal, 34, 37, 110, 

Panama, IsdiinUBOf,194, 204 

paper, 158, 163 

Para (pA-rfi), Brazil, 26, 192, 

193, 199 

Paraguay (p&'rd-gwS.), 26, 

l»e, 211 
Paraguay River, 194, 197, 

190 
Parana (p&'rt-nfi') River, 

194, 199 

parallels of latitude, 24, 25, 

Paris (p&rls), France, 26, 
221, 234, 235, 314 

Parliament, 170, 229 

Pasadena (pis'd-d§'nd), 
Calif., 97, 105 



PatersoQ (pftt'er-sfinl, N.J., 

138, 162 
patio (pat'yO), 187 
f^wtncket (pVtflk'et), 

R. I., 156 
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Peace Conference, 312 

peaches, Georgia, 132 

peakH, 36, 39 

peanuts, 125-127, 235 

pcarh, 332 

Peaiy (pS'rl), Robert B^ 

Admiral, 3, 4 
Peking (p&-klng'), China, 

26, 314. 318, 319, 321 
peninsula, defined, 40 
PennsylTania {pSn 'ell-va'- 

nt-a), 49, 138, 140 
Penobscot (pfr-nfib'skCt) 

River, 73, 156 
People of the Desert's Edge, 

286-291 
Peoria (p6-0'rl-a). 111., 69 
Pemambuco (pSr'-n&m- 
bdo'kO), BrariJ, 28, 199 
Perry (pCr"!), Commodore, 

309 • 
Persia (par'ihd), Asia, 26, 

314, 331-332 
Persian {pSr'zhfln) GuK, 

282, 285, 310, 314, 332 

Peru (p6-rdo'), 26, 199, 214 

Petro^md (pje'tr6-grat), 

Russia, 26, 221, 273, 314 

petroleum, 76, 79. 80, 107, 

118-120, 188, 234, 316 

Pharaoh (fa'rO), 205 

ndUdelphU (fll'd-del'fl-d). 

Pa., 26, 37, 48, 138, 151, 

152, 153 

Philippine (nn-pBn) Islands, 

172-180, 346 
Phoenlz (fe'niks), Aris., 48, 

82,97 
phosphate rock, 123, 134 
physical features, 17 
ph3^ical maps, 34, 48, 49, 
68, 69, 82, 97, 102, 112, 
113, 126, 138, 156, 166, 
173, 186, 194, 225, 248 
249, 2S2, 310, 346 
defined, 17 
Piedmont (pSd'mdnt) Pla- 
teau, 126, 149 
piers, 124, 143, 147 
pig iron, 137, 139 
pig club, 66, 71 
pigs, 58, 65, 66, 70, 71, 121, 
127, 172, 227, 240, 243, 
255 
PinduB (pto'dfis) Hts., 264 . 
pineapples, 125, 181 
pitch, 128 

Pittsburg (plts'bdrg), Pa,, 
37, 48, 69, 124, 136, 138 
plains, 67, 71, 83-85, 131. 
143, 148, 168, 202, 213, 
239, 269, 271, 276, 277, 
302, 322 327, 335 
of Bohemia, 270 
of the Carpathians, 270 
of C:hina, 318 
of Hungary. 270 
of Poland, 269 
plants, requirements, 53, 54 



abyGooi^le 



INDEX 



PUta (pl&'ta.) CcnmtriaB, 

190, 209-211 
Plata Rirer, 192, 1»9, 194, 

209 
plateau, defined, 84 
plateaus, 137, 187, 191, 202- 

204, 261, 276, 280, 28fl. 

301,320,321,327,331 
matean States, 81-82, 96 
platinum, 273 

flumH, 269 
lymoatli(plIm'{itb),MBag., 
156, 164 

Point BaiTow (b&r'O), 34, 
37, 102 

Poland (pOlind), 26, 220- 
221, 269 

polar bear, 4, 11 

Polar regiionB, 1-4 

polea, 23, 296 

Poles, 232, 267, 260 

political maps, 26, 27, 37, 
48,49,68,69,82,97, 102, 
112, 113, 126, 138, 156, 
173, 186, 199, 220, 221, 
225, 268, 285, 310, 314 
defined, 17 



ponds, 72, 121, 122 

pony expreaa 92, 95 

population, 75, 123, 147, 
148, 150, 152, 164, 165, 
182, 185, 187, 188, 197, 
198, 202, 206, 207, 210, 
214, 217, 219, 223, 226, 
228, 233, 235-237, 239, 
243, 245, 253, 270, 273, 
279, 303, 312, 318, 320, 
323, 335, 336, 340, 343 

population of countries, 
cities, states. See Refer- 
ence Tables. 

Popocatepetl (pft-poTift- 
ta'pet-I). 34, 184, 180 

Po (p6) River, 220, 248, 258 

Krtage (par'tap, 8 
rt Arthur, Ontario, 48, 

76, 166 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

186, 199, 207 
Portland (pOrt'lSnd), Me., 

48, 155, 156, 166, 170, 

225 
Portland, Ore., 26, 37, 48, 
. 74, 107 
Porto Rico (par'tO rtTtO), 

26, 34, 37, 173, 176-180, 
186 

Port Said (B4-ed'), Egypt, 

285, 295, 314 
Portugal (pfir'tfl-Kol), 26, 

27, 220, 221, 261 
Portnguese (pSr'tQ-gei), 

193, 197, 208, 263, 284 
potatdb, 241, 242 
potatoes, 1, 12, 70, 71, 94, 



135, 149, 162, 172, 213. 

227, 230, 232, 234, 240, 

242, 245, 251, 253, 262, 

269, 270, 272 
Potomac (pO-tO'mSk) River, 

128, 135, 138, 143 
pottei-y, 79, 152, 243 
Prague (rrftg), Cseeho- 

siovakia, 220-221,269,270 
prairies, 76 
precious metals, 86, 89, 185, 

188, 202, 214, 273 
president, 92, 110, 134, 135, 

178, 187, 188, 191, 233, 

269 
Pribiloa(pre 'b^laf jlalands, 

102, 109 
prime meridian, 29 
Prince Edward Island, 166 
irintinK, 186, 317 
'rogreBo(pr6-RT&'B6), Yuca- 
tan, 184, 185, 186 
Providence {prOvl-dSns), 

R. I., 138, 158 
PmssU (pr&sh'd), 267 
Paget (pQ'jet) Sound, 48, 

97, 1(», 110, 165 
Puk (ptlk), 2 _ 
Pttnta Arenas (poon'tft ft- 

rt'naa), 26, 199, 217 
pyramids, 280, 286, 295 
Pvrenees (plr'S^Si) Moun- 
tains, 220, 248, 255, 277 
quarryinK, 149, 16a 255 
Quebec (kwMi6k'}, Canada, 

73, 138, 166, 186, 170, 
Queensland (kweni'llnd), 

346,348 
quicksilver, 263 



3,343 



Quito (Le'tS), Ecuador, 26, 



rabbits, 229-232, 349 

raffia, 304 

railroads, 44, 165, 200, 203, 

205, 207, 208, 213, 214, 

217, 234, 271, 277, 278, 

309, 318, 319, 32" — 

330, 333, 348 
in Africa, 284, 302 
in the United States, 46, 

76, 77, 92, 93, 133, 138, 

144, 147, 161. 161 
■ain, 91, 122, 177, 180, 100, 

215, 223, 244, 246. 257, 

259, 265, 301, 304, 318. 

326, 330, 331, 335. 339, 

342. 348, 352, 354 
■aiufoU: 
of Africa, 63, 281, 291, 

301, 314 
of Asia, 85, 309, 318, 322, 

337 
of Australia, 85, 345, 348, 

364 
of Europe, 85, 223, 233, 

262, 271 
of North America, 193 
of South 'America, S3, 85, 



208, 210, 211, 21S 
of the United States, S5, 

62, 63, 64, 80, 00, 91, 

92, 96, 104, 107, 121 
Rainier (rfl'ner). Mount, 97, 

105 
raiains, 98, 99, 100, 262 
Raleigb (r«1D, tf. C., 120 
Ranger (rfin'^r), Tex., 113, 

118 
Rangoon (rfiA'goon), But^ 

ma, 314, 342 
rapids, defined, 8, 107 
- w materials, 79, 123, 133, 

151, 152, 226, 241, 242, 

263, 273, 352 
reaper, 61, 63, 106. 107, 122 

i race, 6, 34, 37, 48, 68, 

166, 186 
Red River, 123, 124 
Red River Valley, 61 
Red Sea, 26, 282, 286, 291. 

294, 310, 314, 330, 331 
reindeer, 109, 245, 271, 322 
" ■■ ■ (rtd'lftndi), Calif. 



(ti'nO), Nev.. 82 
republic, 110, 188, 233, 23 

252, 263, 2M, 274, 318 
reservation, Indian, 94 
Rhine (rln) delta, 237, 296 
Rhihe River, 220, 237, 239, 

240, 241, 242, 248, 253. 

254, 277, 296 
_June River Valley, 240. 
Rhode (riid) Island, 130. 

138, 166, 168, 181 
Rhone (rOn) River, 220, 

248, 264, 276, 277 
Rhone River Valley, 234, 

237, 278. 307 
Rlbot, Jean (rilsO jSn), 



Ribot, Pierre (p&4r'), 229- 
232 

Ribot, Suaanne (sQ-a&n'). 
230, 231 

se, 62, 71, 120-122. 124, 
175, 312, 313, 318, 319, 
321, 335, 336, 337, 342 
tchniond (rlch'mS 

Ind., 68, 69 

Richmond, Va., 49, 126, 134, 
349 

Riga (re'gd), Russia, 26, 

Riga.Gulf of, 221,272 

Rio de Janeiro (re'SdHEhil- 

na'rO). Braiil, 26, 199, 

203, 208, 209. 211, 239 

Rio Grande (k'6 gT&n'da,) 

River, 37, 48, 82, 112, 18e 

Rio Negro (re'fi na'grfl; 

River, 197 
Rita (re'ta), 296, 300 
iver basin, 38, 258 
ivera, 33, 205, 262, 271 

319. 336. 342. 343. 354 
work of, 95. 106, 335, 33« 



rmr systems, 109, 253, 836 
Riverdde (rtv 'fir-eld), Calif.. 

Riviera ^rfi-vyft'ifi), Italian. 

267 
roads, 18, 106, 214, 231, 233, 

254, 257, 264, 271, 274, 

277, 286, 319, 326 
Roanoke (rS'd-od'k.'), Va., 

126, 131 

Rochester {roch'C»-t«r), 
N. Y., 138, 146 

rocks, broken up into soil, 
56, 57, 163 

Rocky Mountain System, 
36 

Rocky Hountains, 14, 34, 
35, 36, 38, 30, 40, 41, 82, 
84. 86, 90, 91, 92, 116, 
120, 130, 161, 162, 167, 
168, 252, 321, 324, 342 

Roman (rO'm&n) BmiHreb 
220, 255, 257, 294, 296 

Romans (rO'm&ns), 269, 

278, 296 

>me (rOm), Ga., 129 
Rome. Italy, 220, 257 
Romuio {rOm'a-lO), 174 
Roof of the World, 321, 338, 

342 
.OSes, 00, 105, 266, 309 
Roosevelt (rfi'ie-veit), 

Theodore, 196, 301, 302 
Roosevelt dam, 82, 95 
(raztn), 128, 198 
an of crops, 230 
Rotterdam (r&t'er-dbn), 

HoUand,_220, 222, 241 
Rouen (roo'&n'), Franoe, 

220 
rubber, 192-198, 241, 242, 

279, 284, 300, 304, 333 
rubber gatiiereM, 192-198, 

215, 284, 333 '^ 

luuunia (rO-m&'nl-d), 26, 

59, 221, 253, 267, 270 
Lumanians (rll-m&'nl-int), 

58, 59. 264, 269 
tussia (rfieh'd), 26, 63, 65, 

119, 221, 270, 275, 321 
;uasians (rOsh'Sni), 43, 

Rutland (rQt'lSnd), Vt., 1S6 
Ruwenzini (roo' w&n-ifi'r6) 

Moutalns, 282 
rye. 240, 260. 272, 323 
&iraamento (sAk'ni-mCn'- 

t«)River,48.97 106, 122 
Saginaw (sfigl.416), Mich., 

68, 69, 
Sahara (sd-h&'ni), 280, 282, 

285, 286, 291 
St. Anthony (Sn'UVMiI), 

Pall of, 70 ' 
St. Croix (sAnt kroi), Virgm 

Islands, 181 
St. Etienne (sAn'tft-tyfo'). 

France, 220, 234 
St. John, Canada, 166 



dbyGoot^Ie 



INDEX 



St John iBland, Virgin Is- 
lands, 181 

St Johns, GBniida, 1S6 

St. JohoB, Newfoundland, 
26, 166, 170, 171 

St-josopt (jB'seO, Mo.,68 

8t. Ltwrence (sSnt Id'rSns), 
Gulf of, »4, 37, 166 

St. Lswrence RiTer, 34, 37, 
42, 48, 143, 166, 170 

St. Lawrence VaUey, 167, 

St. LouIb Oools), Ma., 26, 

48, 60, 60, 78, 100, 119, 

124, 193 
St. Wchaels fmlliEIi:), 

Alaska, 37, 109, 166 
St. Paul (p6]), Minn., 26, 

69, 78, 79, 81i 96 
St. Tliomas, ViTKm Islands, 

181 
Saigon (sl-gOn'), French 

Indo-China, 26, 314, 342 
Salar (Bft-l6r'),ChUe, 211 
Salem (sfitem], Mass., 130, 



156 

'salmon, 100-102, 109, 170 
Saioniu (sftle-nelcl), 

Greece, 220, 264 
salt, 92,146, 184,211,253 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 28. 

48, 82, 92, 93. 96 
salt lakes, 91,92,327 
Salt Klvef , 82, 95 
Salvador {sai'vo-dOr'), 186 
Salzburg (s&lts'bo&rk), 

AustriA, 221, 253 
Samarkand (s&ro'ar-k&nt'), 

Asiatic Russia, 26, 314, 

325 
Samoa (sA-niO'B), 183, 346 
San Antonio (s&n &n-t6'' 

nI-6), Tex., 48, 111 
San Diego (de-&'R5), Calif. 

48, 07, 99, 106, 108 
San Domingo (dO-mln'gS), 

186. 188 
sand storms, 292, 293, 321 
San Frandsco (frHji-sIa'k5), 

Calif., 48, 74, 93, 97 
San Francisco Bay, 38, 97, 

106, 108, 175. 208 
San Joaquin (wfi-kEn') 

River, 48, 97, 106 
San Juan (hw^n), Porto 

Rico, 173, 181, 186 
Sao Salvador (s&l'vi-dsr), 

25, 37, 186, 189 
Santiago (sSn'tS-il' 

Chile, 26, 199, 217 
Santiago. Cuba, 37, 142, 186 
Santos (sfin'tdbsh), Brazil, 

26,199,203,204,211,229 
Sao Paulo (soun pou'I^), 

Braul, 26, 190, WS 
Sardinia (Bftrdlnl-a), 220, 

248, 255, 257 
Saskatchewan (sfis-k&ch'C- 

wfln), 166, 167, 168 

1—20 



Saskatchewan River,39, 166 
Sanlt Ste. Haiie (sdo' sSnt 

noB'rt) Mich, 69. 78 
Savannah (sd-v&n'd), Ga., 

48, 73, 126 
sawmills, 72, 74, 158, 16S 

245 
scale of a map, 17 
Scandinavia (sk&n 'dl^iA' 

vt-a), 220, 242 
Scandinavian (sk&n'dl-n2' 

vl-4n) countries, 242- 

246,248 
Scandinavian Peninsula, 

243, 244, 246, 248, 277 
Scheldt (skeit) River, 236 
Schenectady (ek^nek'ta- 

dl), N. Y;, 138, 146 
schools in Denmark, 243 
Scotland (skSt'llad), 220, 

225. 227,228 
Scranton (skrftn'tGii), Pa., 

137, 138, 140, 152 
Hca, defined, 40 
seals, 2, 3, 11,18,40,109 
seaports, 61, 123, 130, 147, 
151, 157, 187, 226, 235, 
236, 241, 244, 260, 262, 
263, 269, 273, 296,,349 
Seattle (s6-at'l), Wash., 26, 

37, 48, 109 
sediment, 89 

Seine (sAn) River, 235, 248 
Selim (sellm), 289, 290 
Seoul (se-dol'), Korea, 314 
sequoia (sC-lcwoi'o), 105 
Sequoia Park, 105 
SerbU (sSr'bl-a), 220, 267 
Sevastopol (sA-vas'tS-pJlI), 

Russia, 220 
Seward (soo'drd), Alaska, 

102 
Seward, W. H., 108, 10 
Shah (bM), 332 
Shan^ (sh&ng'hl), Cfai 

26, 314, 319 
Shantung (ah&n'-tfing), 

China, 312 
Shasta (shfts'td), Mount, 97 
sheep, 67, 81-86, 161, 171, 
202, 210, 223, 224, 243, 
261, 264, 265, 267, 302, 
303, 348, 349, 352 
_.ieep Club, Boys', 136 
Sheffield (eheT'Eld), Eng- 
land, 224, 225 
ship building, 107, 108, 134, 

151, 219-223, 227, 244 
ship canals, 107, 132, 143, 

144, 331 
ships, 152, 155, 219-222, 

244, 278, 279 

shoe factories, 149, 154, 159 
Shoo-e-ging-wa (shQ 'G- 

^g'wa), 1,2,6,169,296 
Shreveport (shrSv'p*rt), 

La., 48, 112, 124 I 

liunio Ito (uiQu'iS fi'tA), 

30!k307, 308 | 



Sam (st-ftmO, 28, 314, 3^ 
Si (as) River, 310, 314, 319 
Siberia (sl-be'rl-d), 46, 273, 

314, 319, 322, 323 
Siberian Plaina, 331 
Siberian Wheat Belt, 331 
Sicily (sfo'i-ll), 26, 99, 221, 

255, 257, 269, 260, 266 
Sieira Nevada (sl-Sr'a nfi- 

vft'da), 38, 48,91,97,104, 

106. 120, 122 
silk, 152, 234, 251, 263, 313 
siik growers 305-307 
aiUcwonns, 258, 305, 306 
silver 86-89, 185, 188 
Simpion (slm'plfin) tunn< 

277 
Singapore (sIfl'gd-pOr'), 

Straits Settlements, 26, 

198, 314, 342 
Sinkiang {^In Ifyftng') , 

China, 26, 314, — 
sinks, 91 
Slouz (soo) City, Iowa, 68 
SlouiFalls,S. D., 68 
sisal (sls'di), 183-185. 191 
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South CUna Sea, 310, 342 
South Dakota (dd^tO'td). 

48, 59, 78, 80, 82, 117 
Southern Appalachian (Sp'- 

(i-lK'chI-&n} Highland,12g 
Southern Countries of North 

America, 183-191 
Southern Hemisphere, 24, 

■" 31,344 
. i Frigid Zone, 30 
Son& Pole, 23, 30, 276 
South Platte River, 68, M 
South Temperate Zone, 30 
Southwestern Asia, 328-332 
Spain (sp&n) , 26, 42, 70, 220, 

261-263 
Spaniards (spSn 'yards), 43, 

89, 208, 261, 262, 263 
Spartanburg (Sp&r't4n- 

bflrg), 8. C, 129 
Spencer (spSn^eer) Gulf,348 
Spice Islands, 343 
spices, 343 
Spokane (sp5-k&n'). Wash., 

48, 97j 107 



Sifta (slfka), Alaska, 102 'sports, 226, 244, 277, 308 



Sitka spruce, 104 

slate, 149 

Slatington (sl&'Ung-tbn), 

Pa., 149 
Skagway (skftg'wA), Alaska, 

102, 109, 166 
Skeena (eke'nd) River, 101, 

102 
Slater (sl&'t^r), Samuel, 156 
slaves, 89, 188, 208, 281, 284 
ameltera, 96, 137, 139 
Smyrna (smEr'na), 221, 314 
Snake River Valley, 94 
snow, 2, 4, 43, 71, 72, 84, 94, 

96, 104, 205, 216, 244, 

246, 247, 252, 272, 289, 

301, 324. 339 
snowfields, 39, 244, 247, 

253, 258. 260, 320, 324, 

325, 338, 339 
Sofia (B6'fe-y&), Bulgaria, 

221, 264 
soils, 53, 56-58, 76, 125, 160, 

161, 179, 215, 240, 256, 

257 



south, defined, 15 

South America (d-mer1-kd), 

26, 67. 85, 89, 192-217 
Southampton (soulh-ftmp'- 

tfin), England, 225, 226 
South Atlantic States, 75. 

114, 126-136, 149, 206 
South Australia(ds-trS'U-d), 

346, 348,360 
South Bend, Ind., 68, 69 
South Carolina (k&'rO-b'- 

nd), 48, 126, 129 
South Central States, 111- 

125, 148 



^niugfleld (sprfng'feld), 

lU., 48, 69 
Springfleld, Mass., 156 
Springfield, Mo., 63 
Springfield, Ohio, 69 
Stavanger (8t£'vinp«r), 

Norway, 220, 244 
steamships, 73, 99, 107, 124, 

190, 197, 239, 347 
steel, 139, 140, 147. 205 
steppes, 273, 323, 324, 332 
Stettin (sht«-ten'). Ger- 
many, 220, 222 241 
Stevenson (ste'vEn-efin), 

Robert Louis, 183 
Stockhobn (stfikOiOlm], 

Sweden, 26, 220, 243 
stock raising, S3, 121, 122, 

209, 210, 211, 223, 224, 

263, 261, 287, 270, 301, 

303, 329, 348 
itockyards, 65, 66, 78, 79, 

84, 209, 211 
strait, defined, 28, 40 
Straits Settlements, 314, 



streams, 8, 33, 39, 137, 107, 

262, 264, 325, 332 
streets of a city, 28, 29, 234, 

cable, 181, 182 
subways, 142 
Sudan (soo-dfin'), 285, 301, 

301 
Suez (soo'ez) Canal, 295, 

310, 314, 319, 331 
Suez, Egypt, 296, 314, 342 
Suez, IsSmus of, 282 
sugar, 94, 167. 176-180, 100, 

207. 217, 226, 229-232, 

241, 343 
sugar beets, 94, 229, 230, 
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332, 234, 240, 269, 273, 

2n 

sugar cane, 39, 120, 121, 

176-180, 336 
Sunr IsUnda, 176-180 
StdUs (soo'ie-Sn), 7, 10 
milphur, 123, 260 
Sufeika (s1]'U'k&), 286-291 
Suleima (BQ-U'md), 288-291 
Sumatra {Boo-m&'trd}, 26, 

310, 342, 346 
nimmer, 30 
nm, 14, 15, 22, 30, 322 
Superior (ea-pi-rl-^r), Lalce, 

41, 43, 48, 62, 69, 73, 76, 

TJ, 78, 139, 166, 167 278 
SnsquBhaniia (aOs'Kwe- 

h&n'd) River, 138, 143 
8WEUDPB, 121, 131, 167, 187, 

193, 197, 200, 243 
Sweden (swe'den), 26, 74, 

220, 242-246 
Swiss Alps, 220, 240, 251 
Swiss llonntain People, 

246-252 
Switzeitand (awlte'er-llnd), 

220, 246, 247, 252-264 
Sydney (ald'nl), Australia, 

346, 349, 352 
Syr (sir) River, 310, 314, 
. 324.325 
Syracuse (Blr'd-kOa), N. Y., 

138, 146, 150 
Syria (8lr'I-d), 26, 221, 314, 

329-330 
Table Mountain, 303 
Tacoma (tAr-kO'md), Wash., 

48,97 
TaJHalial(Uim(i-h&l').338 
Tahid (t&'he-te), 26, 346, 

363 
Tambo (tftrntiO), 298 
Tami (tfi'me). 305, 307 
Tampa (tftm'pd), Florida, 

48, 126, 134 
Tampico (tftm-pelco). 

Mcirico, 186, 188 
Tangier (tftn-i6r'), 286 
Taree (ta-re'), 296-300 
Tarita (Ifir-e'ta), 296-300 
Tasmania (tlU-mS'nI-<i),34S 
Tashkend (tash'kftid'), Asi- 
atic Russia, 314, 323, 324 
taxes, 273. 328, 330 
tea, 108, 313-31S, 330, 333, 

337.340 
tenkwood, 342 
Tehnantepec (ti-wiin't&- 

pek) Isttimus, 34 186, 187 
TeueranCte-he-riln'), Persia, 

28, 285, 314 
telegraph, 181, 309, 318 
telephone, 36, 45, 309 
Temperate Zones, 30, 31, 

284, 291 
Tennessee (tSn'nCs-sE'), 

48, 113, 120, 121 
terraces for farming, 214, 

254,255,257,31" 



Texas (tSks'ds), 48, 112, 
118, 123, 125 

textiles, 81, 129, 152,' 158 

Thames (t&ni) River, 224, 
225, 248 

threshing tnachines. 61, 63 

Tibet (tib'et),- 26, 310, 320, 
321, 338-342 

Tibet Plateau, 320, 339, 340 

Hentain (tyEn'tsIn), Chi 
314 

Tiflis (tyS-lies'), Georgia. 
(Russia), 221 

Tigris (ti-gris) River, 221, 
248, 310, 327, 328 

timber line, 36, 40, S. 

tin, 214 

Titicaca<tIt'e-k&'kiL), l«ke, 
194, 199, 204, 205 

tobaeco, 123, 124, 132, 133, 
135, 182, 174, 187 

Tokyo (t«TcI-a), Japan, 26, 
307, 312, 314 

Toledo (tA-le'dO), Ohio^ 69 

Tomsk (t6msk), Asiatic 
Russia, 26, 314 

Tonopah (Wn'O-pi), Nev., 
82. 87, 96 

Toronto (ta-rtn'tO), Canada, 
"" 126, 162, 168 

Tonid Zone, 3D, 121, 336 

trade, 1-13, 44, 70, 78, 96, 
99, 107, 109, 115, 120, 
124, 133, 141-143, 147, 
152, 154, 156, 167, 170, 
178, 189, 207, 210, 211, 
224, 226, 233, 236, 239, 
241, 242, 253, 260, 262, 
265, 267, 273, 278, 279, 
284, 286, 293, 296, 300, 
309, 312, 318, 319, 337, 

trails, 9, 106, 108, 200 
trans-continental railroads, 

93, 165, 319 
transportation, 76, 78, 161, 

170, 277 
Transvaal (trans-vftl'), 286, 

302 
Tranaylvanlan (tr&n 'sll- 

va'nl-&n) Alps, 248, 269 
Trenton (tr«n'tun), N. J,, 48, 

138, 149, 152 
tributaries, 77. 79, 109, 336 
Trieste (trS'eat), Italy, 220, 

263, 260, 267 
TrinidMl (trinl-dftd), Brit- 
ish, 186, 188, 207 
Trinidad, Col., 82 
TripoU (trlp'6-ll), 26. 285 
Tropic of Cancer (kftn'sEr), 

31 
Tropic of Capricorn (kftp'rf- 

kXm). 31 
Troy (troi), N. Y., 138. 166 
truck farming. 126, 127, 162 
tundras (td6n'drds), 271, 

322,326 
Ttmis (td'nls), Africa, 285 



Turin (tQ'rIn), Italy, 220, 

260 
Turkestan (tUr'ke-stlLn) 

Desert, 310 
Turkey (tdr'kl), 314, 332 
Turks, 204-266, 328 
turpentine, 128 
Tyne (tin) River, 222, 225 
Tirol (tlr'iSl), The, 253 
Ocayale(oo'kft-y&'lE)River, 

197 
Diraine (yfl'krftn) 221, 274 
Union of South Africa, 302 
United Kingdi 
United States, 46-191, 
boundaries, 46, 48 
climate, 46 
commerce, 47 62 
govemiD^it, 134, 135 
groups of states, 47, 52 
history, 47 
immignnts, 47, 139, 

329 
industries, 52 
outlying poesessioiiB, 47 
rainfall, 55, 62, 6^ 80, 

92, 96, 104, 107, 121 
United States Geological 

Suiyey, 17 
Univertity of Pennsylvania, 

160 
Ural (Q'rdl) Mountains, 

248, 271, 273, 277 
Ural River, 248, 310, 323 



Spain, 220, 262 
valley H, formation of, 95, 

120, 137 
Valparaiso (v&l'pd-rl'sfi), 

Chile, 199 _ 

Vancouver (vftn-koo'vCr), 

Canada 46, 165, 166, 170 
Vasco da Gama (dft ga'mft), 

281 304 
Vatican (v&tl-kSn), 258 
egetables, 126, 127, 132, 

162 
Venezuela (v6n t-swft'ld), 

26, 199, 203, 206 
Venice (vfinls), Italy, 176, 

220, 254, 260, 264 
Vera Crui (ve'rd kr66s), 

Mexico, 26, 186, 187, 188 
Vernon (vflr'n&n). Mount, 

135 
Vermont (ver-mfint'), 

96, 156, 160, 162^ If 
Vesuvius (vfi-soo'vl-fis), 

Mount, 220, 248, 266 
^icksburg (viks'bflrg). 

Miss., Ill, 124 
Victoria (vik-to'ri-d), Lake, 

Victoria, state, 346, 348 



vicuna (vl-koon'yi) 213 
nenna {v6-6n'a), Austria, 

26, 330, 253, 287, 270 
vineyards, 241, 266 
nrdn (vOr'jIn) Islands, 26, 

173, 181, 186 
Virginia(vlr-iln1-d),48,126, 

127, 129, 133 
Vladivostok (vUd T-vas- 

tAk), Asiatic Russia, 26, 

314, 322, 326 
volcanoes, 104, 178, 179, 

181, 215, 256, 267, 260 
Volga (vAl'gd) River, 26, 

248, 271, 296- 
Wsles (w&li), 225. 227 
Waltham(wArth&m) ,Mas8., 

158, 164 
Wang (wftng), 341 
Warsaw (wftr'sB). Poland, 

26, 221, 267, 269 
Wasatch (wA'sfich) Moan- 
tains, 82, 92 
Wa8hlngton(wash'Ing-t&n), 

DC, 28, 28, 30,48, 126, 

134, 135 
Washington, George, 120, 



lao, iQz, diXt 
Vaahlngton, State, 48, 97. 

101, l03, 104, 106, 107, 

108 
Wftterbuiy (w6't«r-bc^^), 

Conn., 156 
waterfalls, 7, 36, 103, 105, 

129, 150, 157, 167, 200, 

244, 245, 251, 259, 280 
water power, 36, 129. 133, 

146, 160, 157, 162, 208, 

245, 251, 259, 260 
water gaps, 32, 39 
waterway citiee, 77 
waterways, 76 
waves, 12, 13, 163, 257 
waves, warm and cold, 120, 
Watllng (wStlIng} Island, 

25, 186 
well, of water, 231. 271, 348 
WeUand (wel'&nd) Can«l, 

81, 69. 77, 138 
Wellington (wBlTng-ifin). 

New Zealand, 26, 67, 346 
Wenatchee (wen'&t>^^') 

Valley, Wssh., 96 
west, denned, 15 
Western Australia, 346, 348 
Western Countries of South 

Amerioa, 211-213 
Western Hemisphere, 24,31 
Western Highlands, 204,205 
Western States, 75, 152 
West Indies (In'dls), 26, 

34, 186, 1S8-190 
West VirglnU (vir-jinl-d), 

48, 128, 133 
whale, 2 

nliarves, 38, 124, 189 
wheat, 62, 168. 170, 187, 
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aOB, 234, 240, 252, 2S»- 
261, 286, 287, 270, 272, 
276, 289, 291, 294, 302, 
312, 320, 322-324, 326, 
329, 330, 337, 348 

wheat in the United States, 
5*^, 7*«>, 84, 107, 111, 
114, 122, 132, 161, 186 

WheeUng (hwai'Icg), W. 
Va., 126. 133 

"white coal," 252 

White Honntains, 156, 162 

White Horse, Canada, 102, 
109, 166 

White Sea, 26, 248, 271 

WUtney (wblt'ul), EU, 129 

WUkea-Bam (wllfcel&r-I), 
Pa., 138, 140, 149 

Willamette (wl-ld-met) Val- 
ley, 97 

willows, 231, 234 

WlmlnEton (wQ'mlng-ti^), 
Del., 126, 130, 134, 138 

WilmlnEton, N. C., 115, 126 

wiDdmiUs, 54, 68, 237, 238 



1 i-peg;, \Ma- 
. .126. 170 

Winatoa-Salem (wbu'ttlD 

saaSm), N.C., 134 
winter, 30, 243, 271 
wireless tel^p^ph, 182, 218 
WisciniBin (wla-kSn'sIo), 

48, 65, 69, 71, 72, 76, — 
wood, 79, 80, 233, 319 
wood carving, 240, 244, 253 
wood pulp, 171, 245 
wool, 81-83, 111, 129, 159, 

171, 209, 224, 226, 229, 

234, 241, 261, 279, 288, 

348, 362 
woolen manufacture, 81, 

168, 224, 235, 241, 262 
Worcester (woos'tSr), 

Mass., 166, 158 
World War, 6, 52, 71, 85, 

118, 142, 169, 178, 186, 



188, 191, 208, 212, 227, 

235, 236, 239, 242, 263, 

259, 264, 266, 267, 289, 

270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 

301, 312, 321, 328, 331, 



yak (y&k), 339 
Yap (yap), 346 
"'Bkima (yftkl-md) VaUey, 

97, 106, 107 
Yankton (yUk't&n), S. D., 

64, 59 



Yarmouth (y&r'm&th), 

Mass., 170 
yellow races, 47, 136, 245, 

SOS, 318, 339, 343 
YeUowBtone (yei'O-stOn) 

Katloiial Park, 40, 48, 82, 
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Japan, 26, 313, 314, 319 
Tonken (yOnlEen), N. Y» 

138, 145 
Yosemite (y&^eml-tA) 

National Park, 48, 97, 105 
Yosemite River, 48, 97, 

105 
Yosemite Valley, 97, lOS 
YonngBtown (yttngi'toun), ' 

Ohio, 69 
Yucatan (Q'kA-tAii'), 183- 

185, 186, 191 
yucca, 184 ■ 
Yukon (yoo'kOn) RlTet. 

101, m, 103, 109, 166 
Tnkon Tenitory, 102, 166 
Yussnf (ya'sOf), 287, 291 
Zambesi (E&in-t)tl'i«) Klva, 

282,285 
lebra, 300, 302 
zinc, 76, 80, 262, 349 
-nee, defined, 30 

irich (loo'rlk), Switzer- 
land, 253 
Zuyder Z«« (sl'der cS), 237 
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